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FLAGLER PRIZE OF 
$1,000 FOR NATIVE 
SCORE IS AWARDED 
TO L. T. GRUENBERG 


More Than Eighty Works Sub- 
mitted in Competition Insti- 
tuted by Patron Saint of 
New York Symphony—Sec- 
ond Prize of $500 Goes to 
Karl McKinley of Hartford, 
Conn. — Announcement 
Made at Final Concert of 
Symphony Society—Gruen- 
berg, a Pupil of Busoni, 
Known as Pianist as Well as 
Composer 


OUIS T. GRUENBERG, of 208 

West 11llth St., New York, 
won the $1,000 prize; and Karl 
McKinley, whose address is given 
as Center Church House, Hart- 
ford, Conn., the $500 secondary 
award, in the Flagler competition 
for American orchestral composi- 
tions not exceeding twenty min- 
utes in length. Mr. Gruenberg’s 
$1,000 prize work, which bears the 
title of “The Hill of Dreams,” will 
be played at the first New York 
concert of the Symphony Society 
next season, to be given Oct. 20. 

Announcement of the results of the 
competition was made Sunday afternoon, 
March 20, at the final concert of the 
Symphony Society, before a large audi- 
ence in Aeolian Hall. Standing before 
this interested throng, Walter. Dam- 
rosch, the conductor of the Symphony 
Society, and one of the five judges in 
the contest, opened the sealed envelopes 
containing the names of the winners. 

Besides Mr. Damrosch, the judges 
were Leopold Stokowski of Philadelphia, 
George W. Chadwick of Boston, John 
Alden Carpenter of Chicago and Franz 
Kneisel. More than eighty compositions 
were submitted in response to the offer 
of the two prizes made a year ago by 
Henry Harkness Flagler, president and 
chief guarantor of the Symphony So- 
ciety. The competition closed in October. 

Holding out the first envelope, Mr. 
Damrosch read the motto inscribed 
thereon—“Cacoethes Scribendi.” Break- 
ing the seal, he remarked, “A New 
Yorker,” and read the name and address 
of the $1,000 prize winner. Members of 
the orchestra led in the applause. 

Mr. Damrosch proceeded to open the 
second envelope, the title being “The Blue 
lower.” The reading of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s name and address followed. 

A congratulatory telegram from Mr. 
Damrosch sent to Mr. Gruenberg’s home, 
revealed the fact that the first prize win- 
her is now concertizing in Europe. 

Mr. Gruenberg, who is thirty-seven, 
Studied piano and composition under 

usoni in Berlin. His activities in 
America, however, before he went 
abroad produced some successful writ- 
ings, and several piano pieces were pub- 
lis! ‘d. When he returned to the United 
States he demonstrated fine gifts as an 
accompanist, aiding Eddy Brown, the 
Ylolinist, in this capacity for one or two 
Seasons, playing then as L. T. Grunberg. 

© was also associated with Jacques 

hibaud. In February, 1919, he gave a 
os ® recital in Aeolian Hall at which 
a. )resented five pieces of an Egyptian 
4vor, grouped under the general title of 
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ROSA RAISA 
One of the Foremost Dramatic Sopranos of the Day, Who This Year Completed Her 
Fifth Season With the Chicago Opera Association 





“Impressions.” He was quite a favorite 
with Busoni, who regarded him as one 
of his very best pupils. It is understood 
that at one time Mr. Gruenberg worked 
upon an opera for which Busoni wrote 
the libretto. He has composed a great 
deal of music, serious in nature, and has 
the reputation of being an _ earnest 
worker of musicianly attainments. The 
prize winning composition is of sym- 
phonic structure, in one movement. 

Karl McKinley, who is now an or- 
ganist and choir director in Hartford, 
Conn, was born at Yarmouth, Me., in 
1895, and received his degree of Mus. 
Bac. at Knox Conservatory at Gales- 
burg, Ill. He began the study of music 
at the age of five and graduated from 
Harvard with special honors in music; 
studied organ with Gaston Dethier, 
conducting with Walter Henry Rothwell 


and composition with Rubin Goldmark. 

He has composed several songs, piano 
pierces and a Violin Sonata. With a 
motet for mixed voices he won the 
Francis Booth prize at Harvard in 1917, 
and he received the Elkan Humburg 
Traveling Fellowship in 1917. A short 
orchestral number, “Indian Summer 
Idyl,” has been played by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory Orchestra under 
Chadwick, also by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, with Josef Stran- 
sky conducting. Mr. McKinley is teach- 
ing piano, organ, and theory besides 
being organist and choir director of the 
First Church of Christ at Hartford, 
Conn., which is noted for its fine stand- 
ards in music, and is one of the oldest 
churches in the State. He is also or- 
ganist at the Strand Theater in Hart- 
ford. 
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_ GARDEN SKETCHES 


WORD PICTURE OF 
HER SUCCESSOR, «A 
MAN’, COMING1922 


Following Announcement in 
Cincinnati, Head of Chicago 
Opera. Telephones  State- 
ment Amplifying First Re- 
port—New General Direc- 
tor “Will Come After Next 
Season”’—Is Young and 
Substitutes Great Ability 
for Great Reputation, She 
Declares — Will Disclose 
Name at End of One Year 
—Headquarters Says Gar- 
den Has Two Years as Head 
of Opera Forces 





Polacco to Succeed Garden at Helm 
of Chicago Opera? 


HAT Giorgio Polacco, now 

chief conductor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, will succeed 
Mary Garden as artistic director, 
though the change may not be 
made formally until season after 
next, is accepted in operatic circles 
as the meaning of cryptic state- 
ments attributed to Miss Garden 
in the West that she will be suc- 
ceeded by a man of her own choos- 
ing. 

Completion of arrangements by 
which Titta Ruffo will sing at the 
Metropolitan next season also is 
accepted as fact, although official 
announcements have been with- 
held. He will not sing with the 
Chicago Opera Association either 
in Chicago or New York. 

Among the réles which Amelita 
Galli-Curci will sing at the Metro- 
politan probably will be the Queen 
in “Le Coq d’Or.” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow Maid- 
en” is being considered, along with 
“Sadko,” for presentation at the 
Metropolitan. Artur Bodanzky is 
said to be engaged in cutting the 
seore to meet the Metropolitan’s 
needs. 





(By Telegraph to MusiIcaAL AMERICA) 


HICAGO, March 18.— Mary 

Garden’s widely published 
statement yesterday in Cincinnati 
to the effect that she would con- 
tinue to manage the Chicago 
Opera Association for another year 
only, caused considerable stir in 
artistic circles here. Last night 
the director-diva telephoned the 
following statement from Cincin- 
nati: 

“There is no new manager nor will 
there be one for a year, a year which 
I would not*miss for anything in the 
world. I am the manager. At the end 
of one year ask me about the new man- 
ager and I will tell all, his name, his 
address, mayhap. Nearly everyone con- 
nected with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
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is a wonder, that is why it is the 
opera company in the world 
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Harvard Declines Monetary Aid 
of France for Glee Club’s Tour 


OSTON, March 19.—The mag- 

nanimous offer of the French 
Government to aid in defraying 
the expenses of the European trip 
which the Harvard Glee Club plans 
to make next summer, has been 
declined by its executive com- 
mittee. The fund amounting to 
$50,000 which is necessary to 
finance the project will be obtained 
from graduates, and in several in- 
stances members of the club will 
defray their individual expenses. 
The management at present is 
busy preparing passports for the 
entire aggregation. Francis Rogers, 
"91, baritone, of New York, was 
the chief objector to the Harvard 
singers’ accepting governmental 
aid from France, or even seeking 
money from other sources than 
Harvard men. a ee A 


Marked Improvement in Caruso’s Con- 
dition 

Improvement in the condition of 

Enrico Caruso, who has been seriously 

ill since Christmas day, was so marked 

in the week just ended that his physi- 


cians pronounced him convalescent and 
ceased the issuance of daily bulletins. 
Whether he will remain in New York 
City until such time as he can go to 
Italy with his brother, Giovanni Caruso, 
and other members of his family, or will 
spend a few weeks at some place near 
the city before taking passage abroad, 
has not been definitely determined, it 
was stated Monday, although the hope 
was expressed that Caruso will be en 
route to Italy by the first of May. 





H. E. Krehbiel Rallies from Serious 
Operation in Roosevelt Hospital 


H. E. Krehbiel, music critic for the 
New York Tribune since 1880, success- 
fully underwent an operation for gall 
stones in the Roosevelt Hospital last 
Monday morning. Mr. Krehbiel has not 
been in good health for some time and 
has not been able to give his usual at- 
tention to his writings. His condition 
is reported as favorable, but the physi- 
cians state that he will not be able to 
be removed to his home for some four 
or five weeks. On Tuesday afternoon it 


was reported that the operation had been 
successful and that he was improving 
rapidly. 






High Note Halts Business Deal, 
and Ordinance Is Aimed at 
Studios in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 16.— 
Dissension is feared over a re- 
cently proposed city ordinance re- 
specting musical studios in the 
down-town district. Opposed to 
the Building Owners’ Association, 
which advocates the ordinance, 
are several hundred musicians. 

“The proposed ordinance,” says 
Joseph A. Finley, chairman of the 
Musicians’ Club of Portland, “is 
the result of a rather unusual in- 
cident. Adjoining the Northwest- 
ern Bank building, is the Bush & 
Lane building, where there are a 
number of studios. There was, 
we are told, an important business 
deal on in an office in the North- 
western Bank building, and the 
purchaser was about to sign the 
contract when a singer across the 
way struck a high note and held 
it. He frowned, wavered and re- 
sumed the discussion, laying aside 
the pen. A few moments later he 
was again ready to sign, when the 
same note was heard. The cur- 
rent story is that he grabbed his 
hat and rushed out, never return- 
ing. This incident, if it has been 
correctly related, inspired the 
present attack.” 

The ordinance, as framed, pro- 
vides that any room where vocal 
or instrumental music lessons are 
given, if within fifty feet of anv 
hotel, apartment house or office 
building, shall be required to in- 
stall double windows, with air 
space between, and that these 
shall be closed during lessons. At 
the next meeting of the Musicians’ 
Club, plans will be made to con- 
test the ordinance at the council 
session. I. C. 




































NATIONAL SYMPHONY FOR STADIUM SERIES 





Trying to Secure Herbert as 
Leader of Six Weeks’ 
Summer Season 


As MusicaL AMERICA went to press 
authoritative information -was obtained, 
the result of a careful observation made 
by this journal, in regard to the coming 
summer’s concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York City. The Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, although it 


becomes defunct at the close of the pres- 
ent concert season, will be the orchestra 
at this summer’s Stadium concerts, as 
the contracts signed call for its services. 

The plan is to give a series of six weeks 
instead of last year’s announced nine— 
only seven were given, the concerts ter- 


minating without any explanation of the 
shortening of the season—and the con- 
certs will again be given under the aus- 
pices of the Music League of the People’s 
Institute. Arthur Judson, the able man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will, 
in all likelihood, be the manager of the 
Stadium series. As to the conductor an 
effort is being made to engage the serv- 
ices of Victor Herbert, one of the few 
figures in this country’s music who has 
the unusual equipment of being both a 
musician versed in the most serious side 
of his art and at the same time a musi- 
cian who, through his very successful 
comic operas and musical comedies, is 
known to the layman as well. There isa 
possibility of Mr. Herbert sharing the 
season with Walter Henry Rothwell, 
conductor of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestras, who conducted the 
entire Stadium series last summer. 








Garden Sketches Word Picture of 
Her Successor, ““A Man,’’ Coming 1922 
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to-day. The new manager will be no 
exception. He will come after next 
season during which time, the Chicago 
Opera Association will be established 
for all time by an unprecedented sea- 
son. He is the ideal man to take the 
responsibility and make subsequent sea- 
sons as successful. Instead of a great 
reputation he has great ability, which 
is the thing this company is after. He 
is not internationally known, perhaps, 
but nothing in the world can halt him 
from becoming so. I am not going to 
marry him. But I am going to help 
him and every one of the Chicago com- 
pany is going to help him, and Chicago 
is to have an opera season which will 
startle the world. He is a young man, 
good looking, charming, able, well liked 
and certain of fame to come. But he 
is not the manager for a year. Right 
now I am the manager and I like it. 


Wait till next season and you will like 
it.” 
Statement from Headquarters 


From the headquarters of the Chicago 
Opera in this city, the following state- 
ment was issued: “Mary Garden as 
general manager of the company in 
reality has two more years to run, and 
her statement is perhaps due to modesty 
on her part. Miss Garden may continue 
as general director for several years to 
come.” 

From Cincinnati, a person of au- 
thority, who preferred to have his name 
withheld, made this statement: “Signs 
for next year are most prosperous. I 
doubt if at any time in operatic history 
there will have been such a galaxy of 
stars as will assemble next year on the 
Auditorium stage.” 

Harold McCormick was not in Chicago 
and no statement could be obtained 
from him. E. C. Moore. 





Stoessel to Lead Festival’s “Requiem” as 
Trial for Conductorship? 


The conductorship of the New York 
Oratorio Society is still undecided, pend- 
ing a meeting of the committee on Fri- 
day of this week. Unconfirmed reports 
state that Albert Stoessel, the assistant 
conductor, will lead the-performance of 
Verdi’s “Requiem” on Saturday eve- 
ning, April 2, as a try-out for the post, 
which will be given him should his abili- 
ties seem to meet the requisites deemed 
necessary by the committee. Robert W. 
Tebbs, president of the society, said the 
idea was unknown to him and it was im- 
possible to ascertain from Mr. Dam- 
rosch if he himself would conduct. It 
is understood that Nelson Coffin is the 
other conductor under consideration. 





Ernest Henkel Made Business Manager 
of Italian Lyric Federation 


Ernest Henkel, formerly administra- 
tive secertary of the Metropolitan, has 
been made business manager of the 
Italian Lyric Federation for its forth- 
coming season of grand opera at the 
Lexington Theater and the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. The prospectus of 
the Federation also makes definite an- 
nouncement of the engagement of the 
eminent Italian baritone, Mattia Battis- 
tini, for its fall season. 


Paderewski Leaves for West 


Ignace Paderewski left New York on 
March 20, for the West. He plans to 
stop in Chicago for a short time and 
then go directly to his ranch in Califor- 
nia. The pianist was accompanied by 
Mme. Paderewska and by his secretary, 
Edward S. Witkowski. Before leaving, 
Mr. Paderewski said that he would stay 
in California about two months and 
would then return to New York. 








Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers Collects $250,000 Annually 


The Society of Composers, Authors 
and publishers recently made an esti- 
mate that within several years it will be 
collecting annually at least $500,000. 
The present annual return of the so- 
ciety is considerably over $250,000. 


Robert Elkin, 





London Publisher, on 
Visit Here 


A visitor to the executive offices of 
MUSICAL AMERICA last week was Rob- 
ert Elkin, son of R. H. Elkin, head of the 
London music publishing house, Elkin 


& Co., Ltd., now on his first visit to this 
country. He is associated with his 


‘father in business in the British capital. 


While here he was in conference with 
George Maxwell, managing director of 
G. Ricordi & Co., which firm represents 
the Elkins in America. Mr. Elkin is 
also a composer of a number of songs 
and piano pieces. 


D. F. McSweeney Returns from McCor- 
mack World Tour 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
with Charles L. Wagner, who has been 
traveling with John McCormack since 
the beginning of his world tour last May, 
arrived from Europe last week. The 
tenor, who has been singing in Monte 
Carlo with great success, will return to 
America during the month of April, but 
with the exception of some possible bene- 
fit appearances, will not sing publicly 
until the beginning of his season next 
fall, which opens in Boston on Oct. 6. 


Patti’s Castle Sold 


Craig-y-Nos Castle, the home in 
Wales of the late Adelina Patti, has 
been bought by the Welsh National 
Memorial Association, but the extensive 
estate will be sold later. When the 
singer bought ‘the castle some forty 
years ago, it had only limited accom- 
modations and was remodelled at a cost 
of about $500,000, a theater with a ca- 
pacity of about 300 being one of the 
additions. ; 


Edith Mason Back from Europe 


Edith Mason, the soprano, arrived in 
New York on March 19, on the Aqui- 
tania. She remained in New York 
about forty-eight hours seeing friends 
and then left to join her husband, 
Giorgio Polacco, who is the principal 
conductor of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion now on tour of the West. Miss 
Mason has just returned from a number 
of successful operatic appearances in 
Paris and Monte Carlo. She will be a 
member of the Chicago forces next sea- 
son. 














Rural Schools in Illinois to Study 


Geography Through Music 


CHICAGO, March 14.—A piano and a 
phonograph in each of the rural school 
houses of Cook County is the plan of 
Edwin J. Tobin, county superintendent 
of schools. Geography will take on a 
new interest, according to his plan. The 
study of Scotland will be accompanied 


—’ 


Movement Launched to Acquire 
Huneker’s Books for Library 
and Supplement $2,500 
Left by Noted Critic 


An estate of only $2,500 in per- 
sonalty was left by James Gib- 
bons Huneker, noted music critic 
and writer, who died intestate on 
Feb. 9 last. This was made known 
when his widow, Josephine Hune- 
ker, of 1618 Beverly Road, Brook- 
lyn, petitioned the Kings County 
Surrogate Court and obtained let- 
ters of administration. Mr. Hune- 
ker left a son, Erik, by his first 
marriage. 

Friends of the late music critic 
of the New York World are being 
invited to subscribe to a fund to 
buy his working library of books 
and music and present these to the 
New York Public Library, where 
they will be known as the “Hune- 
ker Collection.” The library has 
indicated that the gift will be re- 
ceived with great pleasure, and 
that the books will be suitably 
honored by a special book mark. 

Otto Weil is treasurer of the 
fund, and the invitation to sub- 
scribe is issued over the name of 





Edward Ziegler, of the business 
staff of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Sums received will be 
used to supplement the _ small 
estate left by the brilliant writer. 





by fling -and pibroch, of Africa by 
primitive drum rhythms, of France and 
Switzerland by their own folk-music. 
The idea has been a popular one. Many 
of the schools have given entertainments 
in order to raise the money for the pur- 
pose, and a number have already sup- 
plied themselves with the instruments. 





Pennsylvania Theatrical Men Oppose 
New Tax Bill 


HARRISBURG, PA., March 16.—Theatri- 
cal men and proprietors of motion-pic- 
ture theaters to-day asked the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House to report 
out with a negative recommendation the 
Brady bill imposing a tax of one per cent 
on gross receipts of theaters, motion- 
picture houses and other places of 
amusement. The measure is being vig- 
orously opposed by theatrical men from 
all over the State. 





Out-of-town -Managers Visit New York 


Among New York’s visiting out-of- 
town managers this week were Bradford 
Mills of Detroit; Gertie Rolle of Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Miss Ferriss, personal repre- 
sentative of Mrs. George Richards, man- 
ager of Duluth’s all-star course, and 
W. H. C. Burnett of Detroit. Mr. Burn- 
ett is manager for Louis Graveure, the 
baritone, but will also conduct a series 
of concerts in Detroit next season. 


Form Theatrical Board of Trade 


To protect themselves against bad 
debts, firms and individuals connected 
with stage settings, furniture, costumes 
and other accessories of stage produc- 
tions have organized into a Theatrical 
Board of Trade. Representatives of the 
various firms met at the Hotel Astor 
on March 20 to organize. F. S. Murray 
was elected president. 





Paris Aghast as Motion Pictures 
Threaten Invasion of the 
Opéra 
Consternation in art circles in 
Paris has been caused by a pro- 
posal to convert the Opéra into a 
theater for the display of motion 
pictures. According to a cable to 
the New York World, M. Rouche, 
director of the Paris Opéra, is 
seriously considering the matter. 
The Chamber of Deputies recently 
refused to increase the subvention 
and aid the Opéra, which is facing 
a serious loss. The director says 
it is absolutely impossible to con- 
tinue without outside aid. Rather 
than close, he makes the proposal 
that pictures should be shown on 
certain days each week, and that 
the receipts should be applied to 
meet the deficit on operatic per- 
formances. Other advices _in- 
dicate that the suggestion has 
come as a shock, and it is predicted 
in some quarters that nothing so 
“horrible” as the placing of a pic- 
ture screen across the opera stage 

will be perpetrated. 
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bi Palmgren, on First Visit Here, Will Be Missionary 
| for Music of His Brother Composers in Finland 
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“Chopin of the North,” Accompanied by Mme. Jaernefelt- 
Palmgren, Will Give Recitals During Sojourn in America 
—Anxious to Know and Estimate Our School of Compo- 
sition—Will Give Concert of Finnish Music Here 
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“~ELIM PALMGREN is in New York. 
\) arrived with his wife, Mme. Maikki Jaernefelt-Palmgren, on the Olympic last 
Palmgren, who is known as the Chopin of the North, and Mme. 
j,ernefelt-Palmgren, a prominent operatic and concert singer, are on their first 


oe 





The distinguished Finnish composer 


it to America, and they will be heard in concert and recital. 


“They tell us it is rather late for 
his season,” said Mme. Palmgren, “but 
we expect to give a joint recital, one 

y at least, at the Town Hall in April, and 
we shall be here another year.” 

“I don’t know very much of your 
American music,” said Mr. Palmgren, 
“but I am very anxious to hear some of 

We know MacDowell, of course, and 


we have heard as all the world has, your 
dance music. How do you call it? ‘Jazz?’ 


Such an odd name! 
“T am interested in all folk music,” 
said Mr. Palmgren, when the subject 


of native music came up, “because I 
> have used quite a good deal of that of 
my own country, though my work is less 
characteristic of the real Finnish music 
than that of Sibelius. They told me in 
Paris when I was there recently that 
the French conductors found Sibelius’s 
orchestral works difficult to conduct but 
that mine were easier. I suppose that 
' means that my music is less local in 


PRE 
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= character.” 
» “Another reason,” broke in Mme. 
' Palmgren, “is because your music is 


' more cheerful, less gloomy than the 
© characteristic Finnish music. It is 
"more gay. The French people under- 
stand it better. It is more Gallic in 
©" character. The Finnish music is some- 
what monotonous melodically and very 
= rhythmic.” 
“Where have you played principally?” 
' asked the interviewer. 

“Pretty much all over Europe. I was 
just finishing a tournée of 200 concerts 
when the war broke out.” 

“We were in Berlin,’”’ said Mme. Palm- 
' gren, “and you can have no idea of the 
time we had! Of course they insisted 
»that we were Russian spies. They de- 


pepsi anil 





cided that my husband looked like a 
Russian and so, of course he must: be a 
Russian, and if a Russian, of course he 
must be a spy! That is the way the 
Teutonic mind works. So they clapped 
us into the jail and there we stayed 
for twenty-four hours. Finally, we got 
word to someone who could identify us 
and vouch for the fact that we were 
musicians and not spies, and we were 
let out, but in the meantime, everything 
we owned had been stolen. Not one rag 
of clothes did we have except what we 
stood in! And all the tributes that 
had been given my husband, a silver 
wreath and a gold wreath! We can buy 
new clothes, of course, but things like 
those can never be replaced. 

“Then,” said Mr. Palmgren, “every- 
one told us we should come to America. 
Of course I understand that you are 
overrun with musicians of all kinds and 
not all of them good, but I knew that my 
music was not altogether unknown here, 
and that the American public might be 
interested in hearing me play, so here 
I am! I want to hear all your great 
orchestras and all the compositions by 
your young composers so I may judge 
for myself about American music. I 
don’t believe it is to be judged entirely 
from the jiggy dance tunes. There 
must be, somewhere, a fundamental mu- 
sic. It is so everywhere else, so why 
not here? Dvorak went to the Negro 
music, I understand. And then there 
is your American Indian music. That 
should be interesting too. I understand 
there are a number of musicians in- 
vestigating and transcribing it. Then, 
I believe you have many young writers 
of songs. There must be much of that 
music that is good. 

“T don’t want you to think that I have 





Selim Palmgren, the Eminent Finnish 
Composer, and His Wife, Maikki Jaer- 
nefelt-Palmgren, Noted Opera Singer, 
Now on Their First Visit to the United 
States. 


come to America entirely as a_ pro- 
tagonist of my own music. There are 
other Finnish composers who should be 








McCormack’s Vocal Art Is Held 
Up as Model by Jean de Reszke 





considers one of his greatest 
: When he was the guest of Jean 
zke at the latter’s villa in Nice re- 

With his wife, with “Tay Pay” 
or, prominent journalist and 
tof Parliament; his accompanist, 
hneider; his manager, D. F. Mc- 


hono; 
de R, 
Cent]: 
0’Co; 
mem} 
Mr, 





Tr. P. O’Connor, M.P., Noted Journalist; Jean de Reszke, the Famous Tenor and 
Teacher, and John McCormack at de Reszke’s Villa in Nice 


JOHN McCORMACK received what 


Sweeney, the tenor was the luncheon 
guest of Mr. and Mme. de Reszke. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, the former Metro- 
politan tenor invited Mr. McCormack 
to sing and expressed himself so highly 
of his art that he called in some forty 
of his pupils, saying that he could teach 
them how to sing, but it would be much 
better to hear the art in its perfect ex- 


pression. After Mr. McCormack had 
sung a number of songs in Italian and 
French, Mr. de Reszke asked for the 
song, “You Are Calling Me,” about 
which all his American pupils spoke in 
connection with Mr. McCormack so “I 
Hear You Calling Me” was added to 
informal program. 





Plan Art Center in Historic French 


Quarter of New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, March 19.—A great 
deal of interest has been aroused by a 
movement to establish an art center in 
the old French quarter. Here the St. 
Louis Cathedral stands, facing the Mis- 
sissippi, flanked by the Cabildo and the 
Presbytére, with the Pontalba buildings 
a little farther away. W. Ratcliffe Irby, 
protector of many of the old mansions 
of the past in the Creole City, has bought 
sixteen houses in one Pontalba row, and 
invites artists to come there. Already 
Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré is there 
—the Little Theater, which has 800 mem- 
bers and a waiting list of seventy-five. 
The Quartier Club is to take two build- 
ings at the other end of the row, and 
this will further popularize ~ ee: 

. P. &. 


L. E. Behymer III in Los Angeles 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 
Los ANGELES, CAL., March 22.— 
L. E. Behymer, concert manager, 
has been in the Clara Burton Hos- 
pital since March 17, suffering 


from arthritis and complications 
which his physicians have not yet 


been able to identify. He is suf- 
fering considerably but every aid 
of science is being brought to bear 


to render him comfortable. 
A.C. 








heard here and whose music I am anxious 
to put before the American public. You 
know Sibelius already, but there is 
Merikanto and Melartin, and Jaernefelt 
who should be more widely known. Mme. 
Palmgren and I gave a concert entirely 
of Finnish music in Paris just before 
we sailed, and we shall do the same 
thing here. We also gave another con- 
cert in Paris for the blind soldiers, the 
society that is run by Winifred Holt, 
who, I believe, is a New Yorker.” 


J. A. H. 

Festival Performance of “Iphigenia” 
Postponed 

The performance of “Iphigenia in 


Aulis” of Euripides by Margaret An- 
glin and her company, with incidental 
music by Walter Damrosch, scheduled 


for Monday, April 4, as the closing fea- 
ture of the Music Festival at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, has_ been post- 
poned until Thursday evening, April 7, 
with an added performance the follow- 
ing afternoon. It was announced at the 
offices of the Oratorio Society that the 
postponement was made in deference to 
Miss Anglin, who felt she had not had 
sufficient time in which to prepare the 
production. The enormous cost of the 
musical attractions and the relatively 
small space of the Manhattan Opera 
House are expected to result in a loss 
approximating $25,000. 





Schumann Heink Attracts Record House 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., March 19.—More 
than 5000 persons crowded into Con- 


vention Hall to hear Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink on March 16. All local rec- 
ords from a box-office standpoint were 
broken and incidentally the audience set 
the highest capacity mark for the hall. 
With beauty of voice and splendor of 
art Mme. Schumann Heink completely 
captivated her audience. The engage- 
ment was under the management of 
Horner and Witte. 














Elly Ney, French 
Pianist, Finally 
Coming to America 





a 
a? 


Elly Ney, Pianist, Who Is to Tour 
America 


Despite her youth, Elly Ney was even 
before the war pronounced by European 
critics to be a leading Brahms exponent. 
In the interval since then, according to 
a representative of the International 
Concert Direction, Inc., who is now in 
Paris and has heard the pianist there, 
her art has broadened and deepened. 
Although American offers have fre- 
quently been made her, Mme. Ney has 
only now yielded to persuasion, and it 
has been announced that she has agreed 
to make her New York début next Oc- 
tober. 

Special interest attaches to Mme. Ney 
in France, for she is a grandniece of 
the Marshal Ney of the first Napoleonic 
period. Mme. Ney studied with Les- 
chetizky and Sauer in Vienna. She has 
won several important prizes besides the 
Mendelssohn, and she has concertized in 
most of the countries of Europe. Par- 
ticularly notable have been her suc- 
cesses in Austria, Germany, Russia and 
Scandinavia. Besides Brahms, her in- 
terpretations of the works of Chopin, 
Liszt and other classic piano masters 
have won praise. 
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Farewells in Swift Sequence as New York 





Orchestral Season Enters Upon Its Coda 


Toscanini’s Adieu Marked by Program Devoted to Modern Italian Composers—Adored Leader 
Honored by Compatriots—Boston Symphony Gives Final Local Concerts Aided by Con- 
certmaster as Soloist—Damrosch Orchestra First Among Home Forces to End Their 
Year—Easton Assists New York Symphony in All-Wagner Program—National and 
Philharmonic Begin Last Period of Their Series—Young People’s Series Has Finale 


with Bright Program 








AREWELLS followed one another in the week of orchestral concerts 
just ended, with more to follow in the succeeding seven days. 
Arturo Toscanini and his La Scala players gave what was announced as 
their last concert on Friday afternoon, when a program in Carnegie 


Hall was devoted entirely to latter-day Italian composers. 


During the 


intermission the maestro was presented with a beautifully wrought 


souvenir baton. 


The Boston Symphony, under Monteux, gave its final programs in Gotham on 


Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon. 


At the matinée program the concert- 


master, Richard Burgin, played the Glazounoff Violin Concerto, presenting an 
exception to the no-soloist rule which has of late obtained at the Boston band’s 


New York appearances. 


Walter Damrosch’s forces bade adieu on Sunday after- 


noon at their concluding New York concert this season, and their fourth in the 


final week. 


Paul Kochanski, the Polish violinist, was. the soloist. 


Florence Easton 


sang at two concerts devoted to the music of Wagner, ending Mr. Damrosch’s 


Historical Cycle. 

With Alexander Schmuller as assist- 
ing artist on Sunday evening, Willem 
Mengelberg entered upon his last hand- 
ful of programs as conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony, although the orchestra, 
presumably under Artur Bodanzky, is 
scheduled to play other concerts con- 
tinuing into May. But two more > 
pearances remain, at this writing, for the 
Philharmonic in New York, after which 
it will go on its longest tour. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will make but one more 
visit in April. 

Toscanini’s Last Bow 


An all-Italian program was proffered 
by Arturo Toscanini and his La Scala 
Orchestra at what was announced as 
their farewell concert in New York, 
given at Carnegie Hall the afternoon of 
Friday, March 18. Sinigaglia, Pizzetti, 
Martucci, Respighi, Lualdi, Tommasini 
and de Sabata were composers who con- 
tributed to a swirl of modernistic color, 
in which morbidity had a place with 
morbidezza, and shrieks and gibbering 
were projected with the bold assumption 
that they represented musical substance 
no less appropriate than nocturnal love 
songs or the thirst of youth for heroic 
deeds. 

During the intermission a baton of 
gold, silver and platinum was presented 
to Toscanini by a committee from the 
Lega Italiana Musicale of New York, 
as a souvenir of the Toscanini American 
tour. It had been ornamentally engraved 
by Eugenio Fusco. Alberto Bimboni, 
president of the league, headed a group 
of six, which included three conductors 
of the Metropolitan Opera—Messrs. Mo- 
ranzoni, Papi and Bamboschek—also 
Gennaro Curci, the vice-president, and 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio, who bearded the lion 
in his den, so to speak. They had diffi- 
culty in detaining the maestro to re- 
ceive the gift and efforts of the audience 
to bring on a spoken acknowledgment 
went unrewarded. Once in the wings, 
and out of sight of the throng, however, 
the great Italian was more demonstra- 
tive, and congratulated Mr. Fusco on his 
artistic work. 

Italian and American colors draped a 
box occupied by notables, and the after- 
noon was given a patriotic flare at the 
conclusion of the program when the or- 
chestra stood up and played the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the Italian 
“Marzia Reale.” 

Sinigaglia’s overture to “Le Baruffe 
Chiozzotte,” a brightly euphonious work 
already known in Gotham, offered an en- 
gaging salutatory. New to the city’s 
concertgoers was the suite which fol- 
lowed, from Pizzetti’s music for d’An- 
nunzio’s “La Pisanella,” begun pleas- 
antly enough, but concluded with a some- 
what over-realistic picture of the suffo- 
cating of its dancing heroine. More 
eupeptic were Martucci’s Notturno and 
Noveletta, not so modernistic in mood 
or manner, but atmospheric and of 
rhythmic grace. Both were written orig- 
inally for the piano. Respighi’s “La 


Ballata delle Gnomidi,” depicting two 
young women, made insane by torture, 
who must dance endlessly, one shrieking, 
the other gibbering, through an eternal 
witches’ sabbath among evil pygmies, 
was as horrendous musically as its sub- 
ject would seem to demand. The vir- 





tuoso conductor succeeded in making a 
genuine tour de force of it, which was 
perhaps his justification for playing it at 
all. Lualdi’s “Intermezzo del Songo,” 
from the opera “La Figlia de Re,” will 
searcely be remembered as a work of 
salient beauty. This was programmed 
as its first hearing in America. Agree- 
able enough was Tommassini’s feverish 
Notturno, No. 2, from “Chiari di Luna.” 
Pick-Mangiagalli’s swaggering “Rondo 
Fantastico” was well remembered from 
an earlier Toscanini program. Conclud- 
ing the program was Victor de Sabata’s 
symphonic tone poem, “Juventus,” with 
its earnest effort to envisage the aspira- 
tions of youth—also familiar from 
earlier representations. 

The audience was the smallest that 
has attended a Toscanini concert in New 
York, but it applauded excitedly. The 
acoustics of Carnegie Hall disclosed the 
tone of the visitors at its best—though 
that best was not exceptional. The or- 
chestra played with remarkable precision 
and unity, as at the earlier concerts. 





Monteux’s Last Concerts 


The program for the first of the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s concluding concerts at 
Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, March 
17, was one curiously constructed. Ap- 
parently Conductor Monteux desired to 
play the Brahms Second Symphony and 
Ravel’s “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales.” 
For good measure he added the overture 
to Weber’s “Euryanthe” and Part Two 
of Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” Sym- 
phony, which presents Romeo alone and 
the féte at Capulet’s house. In a differ- 
ent succession the program might not 
have seemed unusual, but, as played, it 
began with the Brahms Symphony, 
leaped backwards to Weber’s Overture, 
then dallied with Ravel, and retraced its 
steps to Berlioz. 

Boston only recently applauded Mr. 
Monteux’s introduction of the Ravel 
waltzes, which Walter Damrosch and the 
Symphony Society made familiar to New 
Yorkers in 1916. Mr. Monteux and his 


_band played them on Thursday evening 
with Gallic grace. They represented the 
program’s most engaging moments. 


although both the Weber overture and 
the Berlioz excerpt were well presented. 
The Brahms had sincerity and earnest- 
ness, without, however, a full attainmenv 
of its mood. Other orchestras and other 
conductors have played this symphony 
with more eloquence and veracity dur- 
ing the season now taking wing. 





The Bostonians’ Farewell 


Conductor Monteux’s farewell pro- 
gram for the season on Saturday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall was quite devoid 
of frills and thrills. The high light of 
the program was Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch” Symphony. The _ interpreta- 
tive exposition of this limpid, time-resist- 
ing work may be criticized but no re- 
viewer can overlook.the virtuosity of the 
present ensemble. The noble resonance 
of Mr. Monteux’s string choirs, the won- 
drous texture of his wood-winds, the 
golden richness of his brass—these vir- 
tues make one ponder over the relatively 
scanty attendance. The leader missed 


the climaxes in Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, 
“Orpheus,” and the same observation 
holds good in noting his reading of Cha- 
brier’s dull Overture to “Gwendoline.” 
For a novelty, perhaps to atone for the 
shabby program, Conductor Monteux in- 
troduced a soloist, in the person of Rich- 
ard Burgin, the concertmaster, who 
played in straightforward fashion one 
of the tawdriest concertos extant, Gla- 
zounoff’s uninspired Op. 82. The audi- 
ence bestowed much applause on the 
young soloist. 





Damrosch Season Ends 


Walter Damrosch and the Symphony 
Society concluded their New York sea- 
son Sunday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, 
when the farewell audience heard the 
winners of the Flagler prize contest an- 
nounced, as detailed elsewhere in these 
columns. Appended to the program notes 
was a list of some ninety-seven works 
played during the season, which disclosed 
that the orchestra had traveled alpha- 
betically—if not from A to Z—at least 
from Bach to Yon. Wagner, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Tchaikovsky led 
in number of compositions played during 
the season, with nine, seven, six, five, 
and five, respectively. 

The final program included Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, Bruch’s “Scotch” 
Fantasy, with Paul Kochanski as soloist, 
and Ravel’s refreshing and scintillant 
“Daphnis and Chloe” fragment. Mr. 
Kochanski’s earlier appearances had pre- 
pared the audience for an admirable per- 
formance of the Bruch work. The sing- 
ing phrases of the Scotch melodies were 
projected with a fine sense of line and 
much rhythmic incisiveness. The violin- 
ist’s tone was broad and mellow on the 
lower strings, but somewhat glassy in 
upper passages. Unseasonably warm 
weather seemed to lay a clammy hand on 
his strings, and may have been responsi- 
ble for some slips of intonation, though 
earlier appearances similarly suggested 
that Mr. Kochanski’s talent is for beau- 
tiful playing of cantabile rather than for 
virtuosic achievement of rapid passages. 
He was recalled repeatedly. 

The Beethoven Symphony was more 
than ordinarily choppy as Mr. Damrosch 
read it, but the various solo phrases 
were exceptionally well played. The 
“Daphnis and Chloe” fragment again 
was like a bird of dazzling colors preen- 
ing its gorgeous feathers in a noonday 
sun. 





Last of Historical Series 


Concluding his Historical Cycle, Walter 
Damrosch led the Symphony Society 
through a well-constructed Wagner pro- 
gram at the brace of concerts Thursday 
afternoon and Friday evening at Car- 
negie Hall. Florence Easton was the so- 


loist, singing “Senta’s Ballad” and “ 
Immolation Scene” of Briinnhilde ag ‘);, 
third and concluding numbers, res; 
tively, of the eight excerpts from 
music dramas. The New York pu 
has not forgotten that it owes muc} 
its familiarity with the Wagner sc 
to Mr. Damrosch’s pioneering. To- i, 
there is no music which he conducts m ». 
gratefully. 

The interpretations given the “Meis: »,- 
singer” Prelude, “The Flying Dutchm.,)” 
Overture, the “Rhinegold” ‘“Proces-;,, 
into Valhalla,” the “Valkyries’ Ride” »»,4 
“Fire. Music” of “Die Walkiire,” 
“Siegfried’s Funeral Music” from “< 
terdammerung” were the familiar o 
With the exception of the “Meis «+. 
singer” Prelude, the grouping wa. 4 
chronological one. 

Mme, Easton’s voice and style wer: jy 
more congenial surroundings in {he 
Ballad than in the “Immolation Sce).e.” 
where there was a need for more vol: me 
and greater breadth of style. She s,; 
with her accustomed intelligence .y; 
skill, and, fine artist that she is, was 
warmly applauded. 





Children Hear Operatic Music 


Operatic music had a dominant place 
in the program which the Damrosch 
forces played Saturday morning in th. 
last of the series of concerts for chil- 
dren. The introduction to Act Three of 
“Lohengrin,” a suite, comprising the 
Preludes from “Carmen,” and the Coro- 
nation March from “Le Prophéte,” con- 
veyed to young ears impressions of music 
written for the lyric stage. The An- 
dante from Haydn’s “Surprise” Sym- 
phony and Czibulka’s “Minuet of the 
Fly” were the other numbers. The dili- 
gence with which young palms were 


pounded indicated either that the chil-’ 


dren present liked the music or liked io 
applaud. Grown-ups were there, too, 
and listened as attentively as their 
juniors, without apparently finding the 
music of Haydn, Bizet and Wagner one 
whit too juvenile for their maturer con- 
sideration and approval. Mr. Damrosch 
made some explanatory remarks de- 
signed to clarify the music and stimu- 
late young minds to a better understand- 
ing of orchestral effects. 





Mengelberg Repeats Strauss Work 


Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben,” which 
Mr. Mengelberg had already conducted 
earlier this season with the Na- 
tional Symphony, again appeared as 
piéce de résistance of his program on 
Sunday evening, March 20, at Carnegie 
Hall. Again~the Dutch conductor, to 
whom Strauss dedicated the work, gave 
a thrilling performance of it. Scipione 
Guidi, the concertmaster, was scarcely 
equal to the taxing solo violin part, 
though he struggled manfully to encom- 
pass its intricacies. 

Alexander Schmuller was the soloist, 
playing the Beethoven Concerto. Mr. 
Schmuller was handicapped by the exces- 
sive heat of the evening, to which his 
faulty intonation might be charged; but 
one could think of nothing to which his 
complete evasion of the Beethoven spirit 
in his performance might be attributed. 
The audience was enthusiastic over him. 
Who said that New York audiences were 
blasé? 

The program began with an over-loud, 
heavy-footed and boisterous performance 
of Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture. Mr. 
Mengelberg once more applauded the or- 
chestra, a regular happening at his con- 
certs, and had them rise to share in the 
applause after overture and tone-poem. 





Season Finds Two Famous Roles 
Added to Raisa’s Brilliant List 





[Portrait on Front Page] 


| bebe seasons with the Chicago Opera 
Association have brought innumer- 


able triumphs for Rosa Raisa, but never 
has she been more proud of her achieve- 
ments than when her aged father, a 
refugee from strife-torn Russia, heard 
her sing for the first time at one of the 
Chicago company’s performances last 
fall. The story of the singer’s flight as 
a child from Poland and of her subse- 
quent rise to fame as one of the foremost 
dramatic sopranos of the day has been 
told many times, but never has the dra- 
matic contrast of her place in life to-day 
and that when she was forced to flee for 
personal safety been so forcibly empha- 
sized as when the true meaning of all 
she has achieved, since the father last 
saw her as a little girl, was revealed to 
the marveling and deeply moved parent. 

During the season in Chicago, Mme. 


Raisa added Elsa in “Lohengrin” an 
Desdemona in “Otello” to her long array 
of triumphant characterizations. Sh¢ 
opened the New York season of the Ch! 
cago Association with Norma in Be! 
lini’s opera of that name, and 815° 
quently exerted her exceptional voca! an 
dramatic powers as Maliella in “!"* 
Jewels of the Madonna,” Desdemoi' !" 
“Otello,” Floria in “Tosca,” and Sant/2*" 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

The unusual intensity and great Vo" 
ume of her voice in dramatic réles. the 


extreme flexibility of it in Norma, 4" 
the beauty of her mezza-voce and pi:"!>: 
simo singing in the final scene ° 


“Otello” again stirred huge audienc:s “° 
tumultuous enthusiasm. Mme. K2!54 
who this season became the wife of \'* 
como Rimini, the Chicago Opera 4!" 
tone, has achieved her greatest suce*‘" 
in America and this country is »°! 
adopted home. 
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“ostumes Must Be Consonant with Modern Stage Setting, Holds 
the Famous Diva—How She Shocked Conservative 
Germany at Her Début—Boticelli Her Guide to “Juliet”— 
Why Should Art of Costuming Stand Still? She Inquires 
—Making “Louise” Create the Illusion of Youth 








-CYUCH a lot has been said and written about my costumes in various operas,” 
S said Geraldine Farrar recently, “that I feel that I should like to have a word 


. tne subject myself. 


It is not that I think my position needs justifying, but I 


vant to make it clear to the opera-going public why I have done certain things 


‘hat may not be perfectly clear to them. 


“It would seem as though I were predestined to evoke amazed criticism on account 
,¢ my costumes ever since my début in ‘Faust.’ That was in Berlin, twenty years 
aco next October.. If you could have seen the horrific thing they wanted me to 


wear! It was ample behind and before 
with generous seams everywhere so that 
it could be adapted to the prima donna 


with the forty-eight inch bust and the 
sixty-six inch hip, or the ‘perfect thir- 
ty-six. I wasn’t either, because I was 
only nineteen years old, so there was 
score one against it. Secondly, the gen- 
eral style was of the Patti-Nilsson era 
(possibly both of them may have worn 
it!) fashioned of white cashmere with 
bands of velvet in double rows on the 
skirt, generous pleats over the bust and 
what our grandmothers called ‘darts’ to 
curve in te a tightly laced waist of the 
Grecian bend type. I took one look at 
it and then said the equivalent of ‘Noth- 
ing doing.” The gewn I wore came 
from Paris, a simple dress of delicate 
blue, plain in cut yet pictorial in ef- 
fect, but such a stir as it created! The 
conservative German audience was so 
incensed that they would hardly listen 
to my singing! 
A New Elizabeth Costume 


“When I appeared in ‘Tannhauser,’ 
the same thing happened. Their idea of 
a crown was a sort of pincushion effect, 
set on a handkerchief placed crosswise 
on the top of my head. The mantle of 
sateen, cotton lined, was generously 
sprinkled with huge and heavy stones, 
the whole thing weighing tons, and 
looking like—well, nothing that ever was 
on sea or land. Again, one look at it 
and again my mind was made up. 1 
found a charming medieval portrait 
which I copied, with a beautiful crown, 
large enough to come down on my fore- 
head, a chiffon veil three yards long, and 
a mantle of real, lustrous satin. Don- 
ning it, I felt at ease as a real princess 
should feel. 

“For my début at the Metropolitan as 


| Juliet, five years later, I copied a Botti- 


celli picture, to the scandalization of.one 
of the New York critics, who vehemently 
protested against my hand-embroidered 
silken draperies, as ‘the limit of non- 
essential sensuality.” Up to that time, 
it was unheard of for a singer to abandon 
her ‘Lily of France’ cuirass, and breathe 
and move about as nature intended, in 
uncorseted fashion. Hence, his pen was 
moved to. unwarranted bitterness and 
pessimistie reflection upon such radical 
doings. And yet, one saw in those days, 
and still sees, for that matter, ancient 
Egyptian princesses who must have sent 
to Paris for their stays, and Valkyries 
Whose sandals could have come only from 
the most modern boot shops. Truly, 
tradition dies hard! 


Evolution in Costume Necessary 


“Now, there is one point of para- 
mount importance I want to bring out, 
one question I want to ask those who 
have called my costumes to question. 

hy, when every other phase of stage 
accoutrement has changed in the last 
decade, should costume remain as _ it 
Was? The modern scenery of Mr. Urban 
and Mr. Anisfeld is no more like that 
of twenty years ago than it is like that 
hundred years ago. Lighting 
has become another thing entirely, 
scenery is built differently, colors are 
Used that were never seen on the stage 
efore, And yet costume is ex- 
Pecte| to remain where and as it was! 
atti sang Marguerite in a hoop skirt 
and her hair done in the mode of 1860 
and it was considered quite all right. 
Pictures of Grisi as Norma show her to 
US in a full skirt with a sharply de- 
nec waist line, sleeves and a crown 
like one which a child would cut out 
of cardboard. But there are no rec- 
ords, so far as I know, that the cos- 
tum: ' of these singers were considered 
*Specially anachronistic. Yet it is 





hardly probable that Druid priestesses 
wore skirts and corsets. Contemporary 
German etchings of the sixteenth cen- 
tury show us nothing like what Patti 
wore, but there was no hue and cry 
about it. Why should we suppose that 
our ideas of the present day are the 
last word of accuracy? Rubens painted 
Madonnas in the costume of his period, 
because in that day, everything was 
supposed to have always been as it then 
was. But should Rubens be cast into 
outer darkness, and all the other great 
painters of that period and before and 
after, because what they did does not 
agree with what this person or that may 
think? 

“I hardly think so. To paraphrase 
Lincoln, ‘you can’t please all the peo- 
ple all the time’ nor should an artist 
want to. The point toward which I 
strive, is to make the public feel that 
whether they as individuals or as a 
whole, like or do not like what I do, 
they at least feel that I have a definite 
and logical reason for what I do. In 
other words, disagree with me if you like 
but believe in my intention. 

“The costumes I now wear in ‘Faust’ 
were made in a hurry after I had seen 
the new stage-settings at the dress re- 
hearsal. The ones I had worn before, 
which I still think are much better in 
every way, would simply have disap- 
peared into the new _ scenery. You 
wouldn’t have known that I was there at 
all! So also in ‘La Reine Fiamette.’ 
The simple draperies I had intended 
were discarded and I evolved a flam- 
ing-haired, richly caparisoned queen to 
offset the smothering effect of Cubistic, 
Futuristic, Dynamistic and Bolshevistic 
conceptions. It may not have been con- 
ventional, but when one bids adieu to 
an unfortunate lover in an abbreviated 
nightshirt, emerging from a blood red 
canvas couch that resembles nothing so 
much as Armour’s abbatoirs, the lady in 
the case has really to consider her ‘per- 
sonality,’ so I clothed her in dripping 
pearls and silver to complete the pic- 
ture of obviousness. 


The “Louise” Costumes 


“My costumes in ‘Louise’ have also 
come under the ban, but I had my own 
reason for them, my latest operatic 
creation, as I had for those of Mar- 
guerite, my first. The primary requisite 
for Louise is the illusion of youth, the 
absolute absence of anything that per- 
tains to a common tone. Louise is a 
soul standing between the fires of tradi- 
tion as represented by her parents, and 
youthful rebellion reached in its cul- 
minating romance for Julien. There is 
no particular reason for making her a 
rigid young person of twenty years ago 
any more than a mythical character of 
a bygone decade. In my estimation, she 
is Youth in all countries, with the possi- 
ble difference of their racial traditions. 
She is as true on Main Street in Gopher 
Prairie as she is in Boston or Seattle 
or Budapest. What transpires in the 
little Paris apartment, is happening 
every day in our midst, and the French 
text of the opera is as universal as Child 
and the Parent themselves. The tra- 
ditional sleek coiffure and trim shoes 
and stockings belong just as much to 
the Louise of the Fauborg St. Germain 
as to Montmartre and to our little Amer- 
ican se The instinctive psychology 
of the flapper is the same as that of 
Louise, only she usually defies parental 
wrath and marries her sweetheart, for 
better for worse, whereas the French 
law made it impossible for Louise to 
do so. 

“Hence, with this idea of the character 
in my mind, I chose my dresses carefully. 
That in Act I, is a rosy foulard, repre- 
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Farrar Imparts Her Conception of Costuming as a Fine Art 
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A Striking Portrait Study of Geraldine Farrar as “Carmen” 


senting springtime and happiness. In 
Act II, I wear grey like a cloud, typify- 
ing disappointment. The white dress of 
Act III is Louise’s bridal gown whether 
she were married by the law of church 
and state or not. That girl felt that she 
had right on her side and she would 
have had her bridal white. The cos- 
tume in Act IV was the most difficult. 
Louise is no longer a maiden but she 
is not yet a woman. She is uncertain 
as to her future, she is unhappy. Hence, 


I chose a tender blue to indicate pathos 
and sorrow. 

“As to the materials and cut, none of 
those dresses are made of expensive 
stuffs and as far as cut is concerned, 
Louise was a dressmaker and everyone 
knows the genius that Parisian sewing 
girls have in making their own frocks. 
Daintiness is not necessarily incom- 
patible with economy, and, last but not 
least, the theater is the theater at all 
times!” JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





COMPROMISE LIKELY 


Players May Grant Extra Re- 
hearsal with No Wage 


Decrease 

The solution of the situation that has 
arisen over the matter of next season’s 
contracts for symphony players will 
probably be found in a compromise. It is 
stated, with the weight of good author- 
ity, that the minimum wage scale will 
remain unchanged and that the number 
of rehearsals will be increased from four 
to five. It is also possible that the play- 
ers will accede to the wishes of the 
orchestra managers and agree to extend 
the length of rehearsals from two hours 
to two and one-half hours. The state- 
ment that the minimum wage would be 
reduced from $60 to $55 is credited with 
being merely a basis for bargaining. 
There is also the questions of the number 
of concerts per week, both at home and 
on tour, and allowance for expenses 
while traveling to be determined. 

The delay in reaching an agreement 
is occasioned by the disrupted state of 
the Musicians’ Union. The resolutions 


affecting agreements should have been 
submitted at the February meeting, to 
come up for final settlement at the 
March meeting. At a special session 
last week it was voted to receive resolu- 
tions until March 28. It was announced 
that the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court was to give its decision on 
March 25, concerning the permanent in- 
junction against the president, Samuel 
Finkelstein. 

So far two resolutions have been sub- 
mitted. One, supposedly sponsored by 
the New York Symphony Society, calls 
for a reduction in the minimum wage 
scale of from $60 to $55, five two-and- 
one-half hour rehearsals a week instéad 
of four two-hour rehearsals, and five hour 
concerts a week instead of four, and $5 
a | for expenses while on tour instead 
0 . 





IN SYMPHONY FIELD 


The other resolution, believed to have 
the support of the Philharmonic Society, 
does not enter into the discussion of 
wages, rehearsals, etc., but calls for the 
appointment of a committee from the 
union to negotiate the settlement with 
officials of the orchestras and _ those 
financially interested in them. 

It is said that many of the players 
realize the need for more frequent re- 
hearsals and are ready to meet the re- 
quest of the officials in this respect, but 
they feel that a get-together meeting of 
their representatives and those respon- 
sible for the organizations will bring 
about a sympathetic understanding. 
Since less than half of the players re- 
ceive a salary as low as the minimum, it 
is not believed that those backing the 
orchestras will quibble over a few dol- 
lars which would not add appreciably 
to their estimated deficits of $75,000 to 
$100,000 a year each. 

It can be stated on reliable authority 
that it is the desire of the players to 
establish harmonious relationship be- 
tween themselves and the officials of the 
orchestras, and that if some of their de- 
mands have appeared unreasonable in 
some quarters, they feel they have been 
made necessary by conditions prevailing 
in the orchestral field. 





Report That Chicago Opera Association 
Will Give Mozart Works 


CHICAGO, March 16.—An unconfirmed 
report concerning the next season of the 
Chicago Opera Association holds that 
General Director Mary Garden desires 
to present a Mozart series in both Chi- 
cago and New York. “Don Giovanni,” 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” “The Serag- 
lio,” and others, are to be considered as 
the répertoire from which selections will 
be made. The report goes on to state that 
Miss Garden is at present in search of 
artists for these works and is finding it 
rather difficult to get singers with Mo- 
zartean possibilities. In this connection 
it is recalled that several years ago John 
McCormack stated it as one of his dreams 
to be able at some time to appear in “The 
Seraglio” with Mme. Galli-Curci. The 
opera has coloratura réles for both tenor 
and soprano. E. C. M. 
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Repetitions at Metropolitan 





Operatic Week as Whole Follows Familiar Ways — “Polish 
Jew” Bracketed with “L’Oracolo” — Farrar Reappears, 
After Brief Illness, in Réle of “Manon”—Fine Singing by 


“Trovatore”’ Principals 








IRST repetitions of “The Polish Jew” 

and “André Chénier,” the latest and 
concluding novelties of the waning sea- 
son of opera at the Metropolitan, were 
salient events of a week which otherwise 
trod familiar ways. Chief Caupolican 
again was the central figure of the Karel 
Weis musical version of “The Bells,” and 
Gigli, Danise and Claudia Muzio shared 
the honors in “Chénier.” ‘“L’Oracolo” 
was combined with “The Polish Jew” in- 
stead of “The Secret of Suzanne,” the 
companion work of the earlier represen- 
tation. Other operas of the week were 


Pianist Seeks to Cure the Insane 


CHIcAGo, March 16.— Moses 
Boguslawski, a Russian pianist, 
has recently begun a series of ex- 
periments in the Dunning Hospi- 
tal for the Insane to test a theory 
of his, that persons suffering from 
mental derangement can be cured 
through the action of music upon 
their disordered mental faculties. 
The “stuporous” type of patient 
was aroused by heroic music and 
an Italian woman suffering from 
acute melancholia was aroused by 
the Intermezzo from “Cavalleria.” 
Later experiments will be made to 
soothe violent patients with placid 
music. The hospital authorities 
declared themselves amazed with 
the results already achieved. 






Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week Mar. 26 
Pauline Frederick in ‘“‘“ROADS OF DESTINY’”’ 
A Goldwyn Picture 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
and an ensemble of 50 voices 


Presentations by 8. L. 
Continuous 12:30 to ll P. M. 











No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 

music is always available at 

the theatres under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 

Photo Plays week of March 27, 

1921, will be: - 

Rivoli 









Broadway 
at 49th St. 
Bebe Daniels in 
“Ducks and Drakes” 
A Realart or 








Square 
William S. Hart in 


Rialto 
“The Whistle” 


A Hart-Paramount Pepaeetinn 
: roadwa 
Criterion Sreatver 
Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” 
With Gareth Hughes, Mabel Taliaferro 
and May McAvoy 
A Paramount Picture 











WHITNEY TEW 
removing his studios to New York has for sale two 
Mason & Hamlin grand pianos, three and one-half 


years old, in good condition, and an A. B. Chase 


grand ten years old. 
612-13 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 





STEINWAY EBONY UPRIGHT 
Best condition. Beautiful tone. Reasonable. 
*Phone Prospect 239, Chicago. 
CONCERT PIANIST with wide experience 
us teacher available for Summer master- 
ciass. Box 109, MUSICAL AMERICA, 


Clerk wanted for piano department in retail store. 
Must have first-class knowledge of pianoforte clas- 
sical music. References desired. Apply in own hand- 
writing. Address Box X, care MUSICAL AMBRICA. 


Frieda Hempel 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
of Frieda Hem 
i. yt ge 
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’ in French, now in Italian. 


“Trovatore,” “Manon” and “Lohengrin.” 
Orville Harrold was again called upon 
to sing the title réle in the Wagner 
restoration because of the indisposition 
of Sembach. A_ special matinée of 
“Zaza,’ announced for Wednesday, was 
called off because of a cold which in- 
capacitated Geraldine Farrar. She sang, 
however, two nights later in “Manon.” 





The Second “Polish Jew” 


The “Polish Jew” had its first repeti- 
tion on Monday night of last week, Chief 
Caupolican again presenting his vigor- 
ous characterization of the leading role. 
The fashionable Monday night audience 
seemed to find more to applaud in the 
Chief’s portrayal than in any inherent 
beauty of the Weis score. ‘Lhere were 
no changes in the original cast, and 
Artur Bodanzky was again at the or- 
chestral helm. “L’Oracolo” was the 
second offering of the evening. With 
the exception of Marie Matttield and 
Orville Harrold, who sang the contralto 
and tenor parts, the cast was the same 
heard previously this season, with Lu- 
crezia Bori, Didur and the redoubtable 
Scotti in the leading réles. Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 





“Il Trovatore” 


The perennial “Il Trovatore” was given 
on Wednesday evening, March 16, to a 
full house. The cast included Miss 
Muzio at Leonora, Miss Gordon as 
Azucena, Mr. Kingston as Manrico, Mr. 
Danise as de Luna, and the lesser réles 
taken by Mme. Berat, Mr. Martino, Mr. 
Audisio and Mr. Reschiglian. Mr. Papi 
conducted. It was an exceedingly good 
performance. The honors of the evening 
went to Miss Gordon in the rdle in 
which she made her début at the Metro- 
politan. She sang flawlessly and acted 
thrillingly. Miss Muzio was at her best 
in the later scenes. The ‘“Miserere” was 
beautifully sung and the little final 
phrases in the last act were delivered 
with exquisite tone. Mr. Kingston’s 
high C in “Di Quella Pira” was clear 
and ringing, and he maintained a fine 
standard throughout the evening. Mr. 
Danise was at his best, singing “Il 
Balen” as well as it has been sung here 
in a long time. The chorus, that perfect 
body of singers, acquitted itself with its 
customary perfection. All in all, it was 
a performance that can be written of 
only in superlatives. 





Giordano Opera Again 


“André Chénier” was repeated at the 
Metropolitan Thursday evening with 
Beniamino Gigli in the title part and 
Claudia Muzio as Madeleine. The large 
cast, virtually the same as on the occa- 
sion of its former production, included 
Kathleen Howard, Ellen Dalossy, Giu- 
seppe Danise, Giordano Paltrinieri, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian, Adamo Didur, Angelo 
Bada, Millo Picco and others. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted. 





“Manon” Sings in Native Tongue 


Prevost’s famous heroine is a_ per- 
sistent lady, operatically speaking. She 
continues in the répertoire; now singing 
She expires 
with equal grace on the road to Havre 
or in the “desert” outside New Orleans. 
On Friday evening, March 18, she 
eschewed Louisiana and Puccini, and 
elected to die on her native soil and to 
the accompaniment of Massenet’s music. 
And, of course, Manon was Geraldine 
Farrar, as radiant as ever in spite 
of her recent indisposition. Charles 
Hackett was a feasible gallant as Des 
Grieux, especially in the first act, and 
the duet “Nous vivrons a Paris’ with 
Manon was a delightful bit of singing. 
Mr. Hackett was not quite definite in 
the matter of pitch in all his scenes, but 
generally his was a very acceptable per- 
formance, and he did well in “Le Réve.” 
The bright and particular star of the 
Cours la Reine scene again was Rosina 
Galli, who twinkled with diamond bril- 
liance at the head of the ballet, with 


Bonfiglio in attendance. Thomas Chal- 
mers has been more successful in other 
roles than that of Lescaut. He worked 
a little ostentatiously along somewhat 
obvious lines. Rothier, in his brief ap- 
pearance as the elder Des Grieux, was 
a distinguished figure, artistic as always. 
Ananian was the Guillot. Albert Wolff 
conducted. 





A Matinée “Lohengrin” 


A huge matinée audience reveled in 
“Lohengrin” on Saturday afternoon. 
Vocally the performance was not of the 
smoothest order, there being unevenness 
in the lovely Elsa of Florence Easton. 
In the continued indisposition of Sem- 
bach, Orville Harrold for the third time 
essayed the title réle, while Gustafson 
undertook once more the part of King 
Henry, usually assumed by Blass. Mme. 
Claussen’s Ortrud was a powerful one, 
albeit her voice was not at its test on 
Saturday. Whitehill’s Telramund was 
the familiar study, and Leonhardt again 
was the Herald Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. 





Blanche Consolvo 
Wins Success as 
Carmen’ in Italy 


Mezzo-Soprano, as 
“Carmen” 


Blanche Consolvo, 


CHICAGO, March 19.—Advices from 
Italy indicate that Blanche Consolvo is 
meeting with considerable success in 
opera there. She sang the title réle in 
“Carmen” at Mondovi in January and 
was received with such marked enthusi- 
asm that a series of repetitions of the 
opera had to be given. 

Finally she was accorded a serata 
d’onore and in honor of the occasion 
Rocco Ponzio, the impressario, presented 
her with a gold medal, with an inscrip- 
tion referring to her success as Carmen 
and wishing her further “triumphs and 
glory.” 

Miss Consolvo expects to return to 
America this spring, after visiting 
France and Germany. 





Tollefsens Aid Charlotte Lund in Last 
Lenten Recital 


The Tollefsen Trio assisted Charlotte 
Lund, soprano, in the second and last of 
her Lenten recitals, held last Sunday 
in the studio of Mabel Wood Hill, in 
West Eighty-sixth Street. Miss Lund 
opened the program with a group of 
French, Italian and English songs. She 
also sang arias from “Lakmé” and 
“Thais,” and a group of “Aesop’s 
Fables,” set to music by Mrs. Hill, who 
accompanied at the piano. The other 
numbers were sung to the accom- 
paniment of Elizabeth Martin. The out- 
standing numbers played by the trio 
were Tchaikovsky’s Trio in A Minor, 
and an Elégie of Arensky. Augusta Tol- 
lefsen, at the piano, played numbers by 
Schumann, Saint-Saéns and Leschetizky. 





Estelle Liebling’s Activities 


Singing recently in Ridgewood, N. J., 
Estelle Liebling, soprano, gave so much 
pleasure that she was re-engaged for 
an appearance next season. She has 
alse been engaged for appearances in the 
near future with the Cincinnati and De- 
troit Symphonies. In Cincinnati, with 
the Orchestra, of which Ysaye is the con- 
ductor, she sings on March 27. 





JEAN BARONDESS IN 
UNUSUAL PROGRA‘ 


New Russian, Yiddish aq 
Italian Songs Figure in 
Soprano’s Recital 


Following her successful recita! 
Aeolian Hall last winter, Jean Baron: 
gave her recital of this season, Sa 
day evening, March 19, in the la 
auditorium of Carnegie Hall. 
young American soprano, who since 
last concert hearing here has toure. 
Havana and South America as a n 
ber of the Bracale Opera Comp 
made a fine impression last week, 
livering her program with much aut 
ity and poise, as well as with \ 
opulence and a decided interpret: 
gift. 

Unconventionality marked her )ro- 
gram, her opening Italian group being 
all modern. The Sicilian Stefano |)o- 
naudy’s “Vilanella” and two songs of 
Cesare Sodero, “Un canto dall’ os. 
curita” and “Insonnia” comprised it. 
Mr. Sodero lives in New York and is 
without doubt a composer of great ¢'i/is 
It was only possible for those who had 
heard his “Un canto” given by Florence 
Easton at a Metropolitan Opera House 
Sunday night concert last year with 
orchestra to appreciate it fully, for it 
does- not make its full effect with the 
orchestral score—a beautiful one—re- 
duced for piano. Miss Barondess sany it 
glowingly and it was well received. !{er 
French group was unimportant, Thomé, 
Hue and Vidal; but her Russians were 
interesting and all but Gretchaninoft’s 
“My Native Land,” which she sang 
superbly, were new. They were a “Ile- 
brew Melody” by one Kitaeen, Kopiloft’s 
Romance, a song of searching threnodic 
beauty, and the effective “All Nature 
Sweetly Slumbers” by one Lapucheena. 

But the feature came with a group of 
songs in Yiddish by Lazar S. Weiner, 
three songs of unquestioned individual- 
ity, the pensive “Weary Tones,” the fan- 
tastic “Tzelatzeldee” and the folk-like 
“Were My Father Possessed of Wealih.” 
Mr. Weiner is a young New York musi- 
cian, who is devoting himself earnestly 
to the creation of an art-song literature 
in Yiddish. If he continues as brilliant- 
ly as he has done in these songs he will 
achieve something of distinct value. He 
presided at the piano in the group and 
Miss Barondess brought him out a num- 
ber of times to share in the plaudits. 
His third song was redemanded. 

American composers held the final 
bracket. Kramer’s “Now Like a Lan- 
tern,” Gustav Saenger’s very effective 
“Marie,” Mana-Zucca’s Tagore song, 
“Tell Me if This be True,” one of her 
less frequently sung songs, but one of 
her best, and Spross’s “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song.” Miss Barondess gave 
extras at the end of the program and 
had a profusion of bouquets presented 
to her during the evening. 

Coenraad V. Bos played her accom- 
paniments superbly. 








Active Spring Season for Cecil Arden 


Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, has an active spring ©0)- 
cert season booked. She is appearing 
in Paterson on March 28, in Jersey City 
with Muzio and Martinelli on Apri! °, 
and in Albany on April 6. She wil! be 
heard with the Metropolitan Opera (om- 
pany during its season in Atlanta, “2., 
and on her return will appear in many 
concerts, among them one in Englewood 
on May 5 and an appearance as so!0!s! 
at a concert of the Newark Fes'i\va! 
on May 9. 



















Iowa Legislature Permits City Ta‘ 
to Support Bands 


CHARLES City, IowA., March 2!. 
—A bill has been passed by th 
Iowa State legislature now in ses- 
sion whereby cities and towns 0! 
Iowa may have bands supporte 
by a municipal tax levied by t! 
city or town, the levy allowed eac 
year not to exceed two mills. T! 
initiative had to be taken by 
petition signed by ten per cent « 
the voters of the town, requestin 
that the question be submitted | 
the voters at the first followin 


general municipal election. 
B. C. 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

The recent production of the opera, 
“The Polish Jew,” at the Metropolitan 
in the shape of an English translation 
from the original German text, music 
for which was composed by Karel Weis, 
reminded me of what was said of Puc- 
cini’s “La Fanciulla del West,” founded 
on Belasco’s wonderful production, “The 
Girl of the Golden West’—namely, that 
it was a good play spoiled by the music. 

The plot of “The Polish Jew” is taken 
from an Alsatian story by Erckmann- 
Chatrian. It tells of an inn-keeper, who, 
being on the verge of ruin, has as his 
guest a Polish Jew, who comes in a 
sleigh in a snowstorm and whom he sub- 
sequently murders and with whose money 
he acquires prosperity, but is always 
haunted by the sleighbelfs. In the opera 
this is all brought back to him just at 
the time of the betrothal of his daughter 
to a young police sergeant, by another 
Polish Jew who comes to the inn. Fall- 


ing in a faint, the inn-keeper is taken 
to his room, where he locks himself in. 
During the night he dreams of his crime, 
the dream being presented on the stage 
with startling vividness. In the morn- 
ing his daughter and wife, hearing him 
on break in the door and find him 
ead. 

The version in English, so far as the 
principal singers were concerned, might 
have been in Chinese. It was made by 
Sigmund Spaeth and Miss Cecil Cow- 
drey. However, it scarcely deserves the 
castigation given it by Finck, who said 
that it reeks with banality and pathos, 
dullness and crass stupidity, to which 
Finck adds that the music was quite 
as bad as the book. 

el oe 

The tragedy under the title of “The 
Bells” was presented on the stage for 
the first time in England many years 
ago by the celebrated actor, Henry Irv- 
ing, in the réle of the inn-keeper who had 
become burgomaster. 

It happened that I was at the pre- 
mere of that memorable performance, 
Which gave Irving his first great step 
into the front rank of English character 
actors. Before that Irving had achieved 
remarkable success, notably as an old 
aristocrat in “The Two Roses.” The 
main effect is achieved in the presenta- 
hon of a dream, as in “The Bells.” 

Later in his career, when Henry Irving 
came to this country and made his début 
With the play, he made a remarkable 
Impression which still remains in the 
minds of many who were at the per- 
formance of the opera, and consequently 
could not fail to contrast his perform- 
ance with that of the Chilean Indian, 
Chief Caupoliean, who took the part of 
Mathis, the inn-keeper, who had com- 
mitted the murder. 

hey also could not help contrasting 
the manner in which the plot of the opera 
Was developed, for which the authors of 
the translation are not responsible, with 
that of the play, which latter was far 
More forcible. In the play, after his 
nightmare, when the family break into 

* room, Irving would come out of the 
ped with his eyes staring, grasping the 
fey ns. With a shriek of agony, he 
ell dead before them. Thus he vividly 
Portrayed the effect of the dream. 

. In the opera, Mathis, the inn-keeper, 
'S discovered lying dead in the bed, and 


so the family retire discreetly, while the 
lovers are left to console one another, 
and so the curtain falls upon an abso- 
lutely banal and flat climax. 

The American librettists did the best 
they could, though some of the language 
was not particularly forceful, and when 
Mathis says, as he is being put to bed, 
“T’m afraid I have drunk too much,” he 
roused the sense of humor of the audi- 
ence. It reminded me of a similar un- 
fortunate expression when Evelyn Her- 
bert, in de Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle,” 
after she lost favor with the audience, 
had to say “I want to go home.” It pro- 
duced hilarious applause. 

As for the music, let your critics ex- 
haust themselves. To me there was little 
of interest in it, and I wondered why 
the opera was produced, for certainly it 
is not up to the general standard of the 
Metropolitan. 

Chief Caupolican, as the inn-keeper, 
was painstaking, sincere, but somewhat 
mechanical. He has a strong, resonant 
voice, but it has a certain metallic dry- 
ness, which, no doubt, was inherited from 
his Indian ancestry, though they say his 
mother was a Frenchwoman and that he 
was educated abroad and studied music 
in Paris. If his action was at times 
stilted, how could it be otherwise, for 
he descends from a race, on his father’s 
side, by whom the expression of any 
emotion was considered degrading. We 
know the Indian as a stoic from whom 
you could extract neither movement nor 
cry, even by torture. 

However, Chief Caupolican surpassed 
all his fellow. artists in the clearness of 
his diction. .One could understand every 
word that he said or sang, which was 
more than I could say of the gentleman 
who, in the first act, had to tell the story 
of the Polish Jew. I don’t suppose the 
audience got one word in fifty. There 
was a good deal of applause, especially 
for the dream scene, which .was very 
effective, though in the play a mesmerist 
was introduced. Chief Caupolican re- 
ceived the plaudits of the entire house, 
which was no doubt largely dictated by 
sympathy because of his Indian origin, 
besides which he has a fine presence and 
bears himself with dignity. 

After the horrors of “The Polish Jew” 
we were treated to that delightful one- 
act opera by Wolf-Ferrari, “The Secret 
of Suzanne,” the plot of which is based, 
as you know, upon the jealousy of a 
young husband, who smells cigarette 
smoke, thinks it comes from a lover of 
his wife, only to discover that his wife 
is a cigarette fiend. 

The performance was noteworthy be- 
cause that charming little artist and 
exquisite singer, Mlle. Bori, who was 
Suzanne, with Scotti as the jealous hus- 
band, was permitted to come out with- 
out a hand from the audience. How- 
ever, it was not long before the crowded 
house evinced its approval of her singing 
and acting in unmistakable manner. One 
thing her cold reception showed—she 
does not pay the clacque. 


* * * 


Reports are already out to the effect 
that Mary Garden may resign her job 
as general manager of the Chicago Opera 
Company in favor of a man before very 
long. I shall not be surprised. 

It is a pretty hard thing for an artist 
of her distinction to spend her day talk- 
ing, arguing and fighting in the perform- 
ance of one of the most irksome jobs 
that it is possible for a woman to be 
saddled with and then have to sing in 
the evening. So I shall not be surprised 
if Mary makes good her threat to quit, 
though that is already disputed by 
Spangler, the business director, who says 
her contract has two years to run. 

In any event, the public will not regret 
it if she ceases to be general director. 
It would deeply regret if she cease to 
appear in the réles that she has made 
forever memorable in the minds and 
hearts of opera-goers. 


* * * 


There is likelihood that the contem- 
plated merger between the New Sym- 
phony and the Philharmonic may not 
take place after all, as difficulties have 
already arisen, which center around 
Mengelberg, the eminent conductor. 

It seems that when the National Sym- 
phony was organized by offering higher 
salaries, it drew from the Philharmonic 
some of the best players. In fact, I be- 
lieve one or two entire sections went to 
the new organization. As the Detroit- 
ers and Philadelphians also drew from 
the Philharmonic, it necessitated a great 
deal of new blood for the Philharmonic, 
which did not make things easy for 
Stransky. 

Now when the merger was proposed, 
Mengelberg wanted to bring some sixty 
of his best players into the Philhar- 





monic. This proposal has been rejected 
on two grounds. In the first place, the 
Philharmonic is unwilling to throw out 
some of its own members, and in the 
second place, it is naturally unwilling 
to take back men who left at a mo- 
ment’s notice, because they were get- 
ting more money. 

While these matters are in course of 
discussion and arrangement, I am glad 
to see that there is a possibility of an 
amicable adjustment between the musi- 
cal unions and the symphonic organiza- 
tions. They have been at outs on the 
score of pay. The need of the times 
demands reduction of expenses. Then 
there is the dispute as to the number of 
rehearsals and also as to their dura- 
tion. If the members of the unions are 
wise, they will be guided by the counsels 
of their two representatives, Joseph N. 
Weber of the National Federation of 
Musicians and Mr. Finkelstein, head of 
the Musicians’ Protective Union. Both 
these men deserve the loyal support of 
the members of the musical unions for 
the splendid work and the conservative 
course they have taken for years. Their 
advice, it seems to me, should be fol- 
lowed in the interest of the musicians 


themselves. 
K 2K ok 


They say that when Mengelberg was 
in Holland, he was anxious for a change 
and desiring to exploit the United States 
as a possible field for his activities he 
sent a representative here to see whether 
he could not secure some performances 
as guest conductor of our various 
symphonic orchestras, especially as he 
had heard that his reputation as a musi- 
cian of the highest distinction had pre- 
ceded him. The other orchestra con- 
ductors did not see the thing in the light 
that was expected, but just about that 
time, the managers of the National Sym- 
phony had made up their minds that 
Bodanzky, with all his ability and his 
splendid work, was not a particularly 
strong drawing card, so they were vir- 
tually on the lookout for some noted 
conductor. Thus they welcomed Mengel- 
berg’s emissary and that is how the dis- 
tinguished Hollander secured a job with 
the National Symphony. 

“+ » 


I have told you that while I might 
now and again disagree with the critics 
of the daily papers, at the same time, 
their work is very arduous and is con- 
ducted under almost impossible condi- 
tions. They have to write the reviews 
of the performances even before the per- 
formances are over, in order to get the 
copy in, in time for the next morning’s 
edition. I spoke of the almost impossi- 
ble situation which resulted from the 
number of performances they had to at- 
tend, and while it is all very well for a 
music lover to go to the opera once or 
twice a week, if a man has to review 
four or five performances a week be- 
sides concerts and has to do that day 
after day, week after week, month after 
month, and year after year, do you won- 
der he becomes cynical, hard and dry 
and perhaps unsympathetic, especially 
to débutantes? 

This is very forcibly brought out in 
a letter which I have before me, which 
the late James Gibbons Huneker, known 
to his friends as “Jim,” wrote not long 
before his death, to Godowsky, the re- 
nowned piano virtuoso. Here it is: 


Westminster Court, Beverly Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 10/20. 
Cher Maitre Leopoldchen: 

I’m so annoyed that I haven’t been 
able to ’phone or write you—in this 
strudel of music, concerts, operas, and 
subways. Pray pardon me. I haven’t 
an hour to myself and when I reach 
home after midnight I’m so exhausted 
that I can’t look after my correspond- 
ence. So is it, so will it be till April or 
May! 

Couldn’t you write me telling me what 
you should like me to do—let us make a 
luncheon engagement, but week after 
next; next week is “a sold-out house,” 
and I confess to you—entre nous—that 
the fatigue is seriously hurting my 
health. I’m no longer young; nor mid- 
dle-aged; and I get up each morning 
feeling that it is the ende vom lied. You 
were in my new book, “Steeplejack,” 
which despite its price is selling; and 
my first novel, “Painted Veils” (limited 
edition, privately printed) is quite sold 
out. So there are a few compensations! 

Do drop me a line, dear old friend. 
I’ll surely answer it. 

As ever, JAMES HUNEKER. 

Jim ought never to have been on a 
daily paper. His work was too valuable. 
It ought to have been done when he had 
leisure and the physical time to be at 
his best. Furthermore, he was no longer 
a young man when he took up his last 
job on the New York World, which with 
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When the Hands of Simon Bucharoff 


Move, the Result is Music. Not Only 
as a Recitalist Has This Russian-Born 
Musician Wooed Fame. His Reputa- 
tion as a Composer Rests on His 
Operas “A Lovers’ Knot” and “Sak- 
haroff,’ an Oratorio, Piano Pieces, 
Songs and Orchestral Writings. After 
Touring as a Pianist He Lived in 
Chicago for Several Years, but New 
York now Claims Him 





a literary work proved too much for 
im. 

And now that he is gone, we find that 
he left little or nothing for his widow, 
so it is with satisfaction that I find our 
good friend, Edward Ziegler, assistant 
manager to Gatti, getting out a circular 
to the people who would like to do some- 
thing for Jim’s widow. The proposal is 
to raise a fund to buy Jim’s library, 
which is valuable and contains many 
autographed works, and present the 
same to the public library, which has al- 
ready agreed to accept the gift and 
give it an honor place. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Otto Weil, treasurer of 
the fund, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Surely, there must be many 
people who enjoyed Jim’s writings for 
years who will be only too glad to as- 
sist such a fund, especially as it is to 
benefit his widow. 

* * * 


Writing of the critics reminds me that 
their arduous labors should be relieved 
by a law making it a misdemeanor for 
any artist to change a number on his pro- 
gram as it is liable to betray them into 
making a break, especially when they 
write about a performance which they 
only heard in part or did not hear at all. 

Now it seems that at the Gabrilo- 
witsch-Schmuller recital in the Town 
Hall the other day, the pianist substi- 
tuted without notice a Schumann so- 
nata for the number by Beethoven on 
the program. No doubt the critics had 
several events that evening “to cover” 
as it is called, so that some of them 
heard the first part of the program and 
some the last. The substitution was 
made in the middle of the program when 
they were either coming or going. 

All but one of the morning critics had 
it that Gabrilowitsch played the Bee- 
thoven work. Max Smith devoted some 
space to the substitution and harped upon 
it as if confident he had made an ex- 
clusive discovery. 

The evening paper men either didn’t 
read Smith’s notice or distrusted it, for 
they followed in the footsteps of the 
other morning paper reviewers and made 
mention of the Beethoven number. Only 
Henry T. Finck took notice of Smith’s 
statement as to the substitution and re- 
marked that he would let Smith fight it 
out with the program as he (Finck) was 
not there. 

It may throw some light on the situa- 
tion if I tell you that Smith was seen 
standing in an aisle talking to Josef 
Lhevinne, compatriot of Gabrilowitsch 
and fellow virtuoso of the piano. Did 
Smith get his tip as to the change in 
the program from an_ authoritative 


source? 
or + om 


When some time ago I wrote that the 
fanatics behind the dry law had a far 
bigger program which they were deter- 
mined to carry out and that inspired by 
their victory they were already at work, 
only one paper—the New York Herald— 
took me up in an editorial. 

I said at the time that they would make 
an attempt to restore the blue laws, that 
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they would make a drive against the use 
of tobacco in any form, especially ciga- 
rettes, that they would endeavor to abso- 
lutely interdict any musical or dramatic 
performance, also the movies, on Sun- 
day, and that they would finally make a 
concerted drive against theaters and 
opera houses. They are already at work 
with the result that in several states, 
notably Kansas, North Dakota and Utah, 
you cannot smoke in public. It is an 
offense to sell or smoke a cigarette. The 
agitation against the movies has _ re- 
sulted in many towns and communities, 
that performances cannot be given on 
Sundays. Indeed, in Pennsylvania you 
cannot give a musical performance on 
Sunday and charge a fee, even though 
it were an oratorio. 

The other day I got a letter from 
Capt. T. Hall of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
calling my attention to the fact that in 
the Southern states, speakers are out 
advocating Sunday closing, getting 
signed pledges and contributions, while 
the people are apathetic and believe that 
the thing can never come to pass. 

Right on the heels of this 1 notice that 
the well-known manager, William A. 
Brady, who has just returned from a 
trip which took him all over the country, 
reports that in sixteen Western states 
that he visited legislation affecting mo- 
tion pictures and theaters, baseball and 
other amusements, is pending. 

Brady tells us that the public has no 
idea of the seriousness and scope of the 
work of the national blue law organiza- 
tion, which is far stronger than is gen- 
erally imagined. It is functioning ex- 
pertly and with its tentacles touching 
every city, town and hamlet in the coun- 
try. 

“T was amazed to discover,” he said, 
“that no matter where I went the argu- 
ments were identical; their mode of pres- 
entation the same. I saw legislators 
hooted in State capitals by organized 
bands which seemed to have been re- 
hearsed for the part. When so-called 
reform measures were under discussion 
in legislative chambers, the galleries 
were invariably packed and everywhere 
there appeared to be claques of iron- 
palmed men and women who knew per- 
fectly why they were there. In prac- 
tically every capital I got the impression 
that every move made by these self- 
appointed guardians was staged and well 
staged.” 

Finally, says Mr. Brady, no one who 
has not been out through the country re- 
cently can appreciate what these fanatics 
purpose and what they are, to an alarm- 
ing degree, accomplishing. Their deter- 
mination to be the sole arbiters of the 
pleasures of your life goes far deeper 
than censorship of motion pictures, Sun- 
day closing of music, baseball and the 
like. Those things, in their master 
minds, are merely the beginning of an 
indigo millennium in which they see 
themselves crowned with blue halos. 

“The public conscience is sometimes 
slow to awaken,” says Brady. “People 
don’t take things seriously until they 
become so serious as to precipitate a 
crisis. That crisis, in connection with 
this reform agitation, is here now, but 
once the American public awakes to a 
full realization of what this mad minor- 
ity is trying to put over on it we may 
hope for a nation-wide wave of wrath.” 

All this is very well. Words of warn- 
ing are very well, but the time for ac- 
tion has come. Unless not merely those 
interested in the musical, dramatic and 
movie worlds get together and take steps 
to meet the so-called reform movement, 
but people themselves who are interested 
in rational Sunday and rational amuse- 
ments even during the week, we are very 
liable to see drastic laws passed by legis- 
latures which will interdict not alone the 
harmless pleasure and recreation of the 
people but be abhorrent to their con- 


science. 
of * * 


Homer Samuels, now the husband of 
Galli-Curci. writes me from Baltimore 
to ask whether I know that the beautiful 
city of Washington has no adequate or 
even attractive concert hall, which must 
look queer to the many distinguished 
foreigners who come there in official ca- 
pacities for their various governments. 

Yes, I have long known it. Any mu- 
sical performance must be given either 
in a theater or in the fine high school 
auditorium on the hill. 

When Galli-Curci was in Washington 
recently, and President Harding, Justice 
Day, British Ambassador Geddes, Her- 
bert Hoover and Major General John 
Lejeune, commander of the Marine Corps, 


were the features on the program, she 
sang the “Shadow Song” and “Home, 
Sweet Home,” and created a furore. 

I suppose that she will stick to the 
name of Galli-Curci, though as you know 
the Curci appendix has been operated 
upon and removed. But I presume as 
Mrs. Homer Samuels, she would not 
draw, though Samuels is a charming fel- 
low and a very competent pianist and 


accompanist. 
* * 


In Paris the opera has an appropria- 
tion from the government, which _ it 
seems is. not sufficient to meet the def- 
icit, especially since the salaries of 
artists have been increased. Recently 
a demand by the management for 700,- 
000 francs additional appropriation was 
turned down by Parliament, so the bal- 
let threatened to quit if the director car- 
ried out his intention of cutting its pay. 

But what has aroused artistic Paris 
is the suggestion that on the off nights, 
in order to meet the deficit, the opera 
house be turned over to popular Amer- 
ican movies, so that it is likely that 
“Aida” on one night will be followed by 
Charlie Chaplin, on another that “Faust” 
will be followed by Douglas Fairbanks 
and his crockery grin. while to finish 
the week with glory “Manon” will be 
followed by Fatty Arbuckle. 

It is to laugh! 

* ok 

In England it seems they are trying 
to popularize concerts and recitals by 
permitting the audience to smoke. At 
a recent recital given by Plunkett Greene, 
the well-known baritone, the people in 
the audience were told to smoke if they 
wanted. A good many immediately 
pulled out pipes, cigars and cigarettes 
and set to work. 

If the vogue is started, it will be 
Heaven help the poor singers. We know 
that the most destructive influences to 
the vocal chords are tobacco smoke—in- 
deed, smoke of any kind—and nuts. A 
steady diet of nuts, with ample oppor- 
tunity to inhale the smoke of cigars and 
cigarettes will wreck the best voice. 

A correspondent for the World says 
that London has started to smoke in 
great fashion. - A furtive smoke in a 
limousine or a taxicab in the principal 
West End streets at the theater hour 
is now like a prehistoric memory, be- 
cause women can frequently be seen 
walking through Piccadilly, before and 
after the theater, smoking cigarettes as 
nonchalantly as their escorts. The doc- 


tors in England are up in arms, as they 
say that feminine nerves are being 
ruined, but nobody pays any attention to 
the doctors, anyhow. One society woman 
is on record that her daily consumption 
is fifty cigarettes. 

Poor thing! I wonder 
they are. 

Some years ago smoking concerts were 
introduced as a feature of London life 
and were very successful, but the audi- 
ence was restricted to males, while the 
performers were principally vaudevil- 
ians, and they have throats of brass, 
you know. 


what brand 


* * * 


During the recent season of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, artists on several 
occasions were made almost frantic by 
the actions of a lady who always ap- 
peared conspicuously in the front row 
of the parquet. 

While they were singing some of their 
best numbers this lady would move her 
head from side to side, as if she abso- 
lutely disapproved the efforts of the ar- 
tists. She seemed, however, not to 
discriminate against any one particular 
artist, but favored them all equally. 

The matter almost produced a riot 
behind the scenes until it was discovered 
that the lady was not expressing her 
disapproval, but was afflicted with a 
palsy. Being somewhat deaf, she took 
a prominent seat so that she might hear 
and enjoy what was going on, which 
shows that things are not always what 
they seem. 

* * * 

Even the barbers are introducing mu- 
sic during the time of their daily activi- 
ties. According to a veracious reporter 
of the New York Evening Sun, a large 
downtown barber shop has installed a 
talking machine. 

When they shave a man, they put on 
a dreamy melody to lull him to sleep so 
that he keeps quiet. Haircuts are ac- 
companied by jazz. This keeps the cus- 
tomer awake and ready to shift his head 
any way the barber wants. “The End 
of a Perfect Day” is a favorite during 
massage, and for close shaves they give 
the victim Chopin’s “Funeral March.” 

Surely we are becoming a musical na- 


tion, says your 





WANT GANZ TO LEAD A KANSAS SYMPHONY 





Pianist May Conduct Projected 
Orchestra in Missouri 
Metropolis 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 15.—Ru- 
dolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, appeared 
at the Shubert Theater, March 6, in the 
first of a series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs under Walter Fritschy’s manage- 
ment. That Mr. Ganz is a favorite ar- 
tist in Kansas City is shown by the fact 
that, in formulating plans for a new 
symphony orchestra here, his name is 
prominent among those-being mentioned 
as a possible conductor. A simultaneous 
campaign for the raising of funds to 
cover the expenses of an orchestra for 
three years and the building of a suit- 
able music hall is the desire of those 
interested. 

One of the most admired singers of 
the local season was Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, who gave a recital on the 
Fritschy series in conjunction with the 
eminent harpist, Salvatore De Stefano, 
at the Shubert Theater, March 8. 

Alfred Cortot immediately conquered 
Kansas City music-lovers upon his first 
appearance here. He played with rare 
artistry a program in conjunction with 


the Duo-Art reproducing piano, at the 
Grand Avenue Temple, March 14. 

Mme. Schumann Heink, contralto, with 
George Morgan, baritone, and Katharine 
Hoffman, accompanist, appeared on the 
Chamber of Commerce series of Kansas 
City, Kan., at the high school, March 14, 
giving a memorable concert. 

The annual concert of the Choral Art 
Club was a recent local event in which 
Ruth Standish Cady, director; Margaret 
Reagle, soprano, and Richard Canter- 
bury, pianist, shared: honors with the 
chorus at the Athenaeum. 

The latest Morning Musicale of Mu 


Phi Epsilon, at the Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple, March 11, presented Mrs. Howard 
Austin, contralto, and Mrs. Eldon Hem- 
ingway, soprano, in solos, with several 
instrumental ensemble numbers by other 
members of the chapter. 

Harold Van Duzee, tenor, gave his 
annual recital at the Grand Avenue Tem- 
ple, March 1. This popular instructor 
at Horner Institute was assisted by Mrs. 
Gordon Harris, accompanist. 

Two other members of Horner’s fac- 
ulty, Clyde Matson, tenor, accompanied 
by Clara Crange and Arvid Wallin, 
pianists, gave a joint recital at the Athe- 
naeum, March 9. L. P. 
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Marguerite Potter, mezzo-contralto, of 
New York, gave a program of “Songs of 
the Southland” for the Albany Institute 
and Art Society, March 2. 
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DANIEL WOLF MAKES — 
AN AUSPICIOUS DEBI 





Ganz Pupil Proves Himself a Pianist 
Brilliant Gifts in First Recital, 
at Aeolian Hall 


Making his début at Aeolian H 
Thursday evening, March 17, Da) 
Wolf; a pupil of Rudolph Ganz, est 
lished himself with a friendly audie 
as a pianist of decidedly brilliant gi: . 
Unheralded, though known to N., 
Yorkers through his compositions, , 
demonstrated his dual attainments 


this occasion by playing not only « .« 


works of Beethoven, Chopin, Debu-., 
and Liszt in scintillating style but s \- 
eral of his own shorter works with eq. «| 
virtuosity. Beethoven’s “Moonlight” ~, 
nata, with which the program open d. 
perhaps lacked a little mystery in |: 
introductory movement; but the int.»-. 
mezzo was presented with no little gr: ¢. 
while the impassioned finale was )- 
formed with more vigor and clarity t} 
has been given it in many a day. 

The Chopin group, comprising the ( 
Sharp Minor Nocturne, the F Major 
Etude and the A Flat Polonaise, equa!ly 
won the admiration of his audience, {he 
etude being played with exceptional by!- 
liance and the polonaise treated with a 
power that, in the tremendous octave 
passages, fell very slightly short of the 
heroic. Debussy’s “Reflets Dans L’Eaw” 
and three pieces of Liszt, including the 
Eleventh Rhapsody, brought the distinct- 
ly successful evening to a close. Five 
of his own compositions which preceded 
these latter works were received with so 
much enthusiasm that one of them, an 
Indian Dance, had to be repeated. 

Lacking a full command of tone col- 
oring, though capable of calling on much 
dynamic variation. Mr. Wolf’s playing 
exposed some of the youth of the player. 
But it was clean playing to the point of 
being crystalline, and it augurs much 
future success. 


RECITAL BY AMY NEILL 


Brilliant Playing Earns Resounding Ap- 
plause for Violinist 


John Alden Carpenter’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano opened Amy Neill’s 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, 
March 18. Following the sonata came 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” Inviting 
technical display of all sorts, its invita- 
tion was graciously accepted by Miss 
Neill, who gave the work such a brilliant 
reading that she met with a deserved 
ovation. Leclair’s “Sarabande et Tam- 
bourin,” two short pieces by Mozart and 
Rameau, and Sinigaglia’s ‘“Rhapsodie 
Piemontese” concluded an _ excellently 
presented program—a program which 
revealed the player as a violinist of un- 
doubted ability. As yet she falls short 
of musical profundity, and she some- 
times presses a pianissimo to such limits 
that her tone becomes a cadenced rasp 
of the bow. But her finger technique 
is of the first order, her mezzo-forte and 
forte tones are singing and vigorous al- 
ways, and she merited the resounding 
acclaim which she received from a dis- 
cerning audience. 











Charles Morse Whitney, lawyer and 
musician, who founded the Mozart Sextet 
of Brooklyn among members of his own 
family, and who died on Dec. 22 last, 
left no will. His estate will be divided 
among his wife and three children. 
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Science: the High Road to Piano Technique 





Noted Concert Artist Decries 
“‘Make-Believe” as Basis of 
Teaching Methods—lInves- 
tigates Scientific Principles 
of Piano Tone Production— 
Simplicity in Technical Ped- 
agogy Desired — Modern 
Piano’s Sensitiveness to 
Variations in Touch—Dan- 
ger of Too Much Muscular 
Development—Some Prin- 
ciples to Consider 


By E. Robert Schmitz 


| URING the last twenty or more 
years of the development of the 
world’s unrest in musicdom, one of the 
personal faculties of “pretentious” 
teachers and virtuosi has been the “make- 
believe.” To cite an example, it was 
that very faculty which supported so 
many “Debussyites,” all more or less 
skillful imitators of the coating but un- 
aware of the inner beauty hidden in the 
works of a genius. It was the same lack 
of moral scruple that deformed music 
into a “snaky” but efficient ‘“propa- 
vanda” which became the best diplomatic 
agent—the more powerful because not 
acknowledged—of such and such a na- 
tion. But this question is said to be of 
the past, and the one that has every 
claim to our actual care, is that of tech- 
nique. And “technique” is a word as 
detestable to the average person as 
“propaganda.” 

Here again the “Make-Believe” dis- 
ease has been the cause. Scores of 
teachers of definite but passing fame 
published methods which proved to be 
more often destructive than constructive, 
as will all methods based on luck prac- 
tice, misty metaphysics or on some mis- 
quoted legacies of those few artists who 
have been too great themselves to dare 
decide upon a complete technical method, 
the first obligation of which is to be effi- 
cient for any and every kind of human 
structure, 

How could one pass judgment upon 
the whole world of pianists, so diverse, 
unless by. one’s own “Make-Believe” 
power? A few rare virtuosi have mas- 


tered technique, within the scientific 
boundaries and limitations of their 
physical bodies. The “self-appointed” 


assistant teachers have made methods of 
it, to be applied to any kind of pupil. 
Can we all walk the same? Scientific- 
ally it is proved that there are not two 
identical bodies, except perhaps atoms, 
and even here science every day finds 
new varieties. But all these units are 
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E. Robert Schmitz, the French Virtuoso, and His Diagram Explaining His Method of Tone Production 


within the laws of physical influence, 
proportionately. The making of a tech- 
nical method should be, then, the result 
of analytical research among the com- 
binations of the psychological, physical, 
physiological, and mechanical elements 
contributing to the ultimate sonorous 
production which is named music. But 
this will require the work of at least a 
few sincere people well learned in those 
various subjects. There is no one man’s 
intrinsic discovery. 

If no method, scientifically based, ac- 
tually exists, we nevertheless could start 
one by devoting our attention to the 
very elements with which our technique 
deals and the laws that govern thein 
under the normal atmospheric and hu- 
man conditions. 


Simplicity and elementary science 
should be the basis of technical peda- 
gogy. Simplicity means, at first, no ab- 
stract, intricate or undefined proposi- 
tions like “relaxation,” “grasping,” “de- 
veloping the wrist.” (How can one de- 
velop a point where two units meet to- 
gether, but which does not exist itself 
except as a mere word indicating a line 
of division?) It would be better to give 
pupils the joy of Columbus by asking 
them how many “joints” each finger has, 
letting them discover that all do not have 
the same number of units—a fact not 
realized by many pianists who use their 
fingers eight hours a day. 


Over-trained Muscles Forbid Subtlety 


First, we should have pupils know 
the psychologic in all its relations, from 
mental conceit to natural philosophy; 
and the three or four kinds of physical 
production resulting. Then we should 
deal with physics and the mechanics and 
its properties, the “law of levers” and 
its relation to tone production. Some 
teachers will still tell you that a pianist 
cannot change the quality of the tone, 
that he can only vary its length and 
quantity! Further we must deal with 
the different segmentation of the string 
put into vibration through a speed or 
weight touch; the variety of the string’s 
sympathetic drawing power from other 
strings in inverted proportion of its de- 
formation due to the blow; the linking of 
elements in an even condition until the 
sound meets the ear. 


From the unity of conditions depends 
the pure transfer of the initial concept 
(mental eye) to the last (mental ear) 
that completes the link of the first point, 
the control of interpretative power. 


By over-muscular-development of the 
forearm, through exaggerated training 
in pressure touch, one may create ulti- 
mately such crowding by ‘the over- 
grown muscles as to make them tight. 
This barricade of overtrained muscles 
in a unit will forbid transmission of sub- 
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tle command, the equality of execution 
becoming thus an inadequate medium, 
out of emotional reach. 

In spite of all the improvements and 
modifications that take place in the 
manufacture of an instrument, a grand 
piano of the best order, well regulated, 
is mechnically able to “sense” different 
kinds of physical acts and it thus gives 
tones of different “qualities.” Generally 
the main difficulty results from the sub- 
conscious muscular condition created by 
a one-sided training. 

In normal, attuned conditions—men- 
tal, physical—the reading of an aggres- 
sive music creates mental aggressive- 
ness which in turn creates a special mus- 
cular condition that works against the 
key-board and produces harsh, aggres- 
sive tone. The arched grasp (character- 
istic of tiger aggressiveness) means 
most of the time, finger action of a kind 
that does not allow the free play of nat- 
ural springs, shock absorbers. Its an- 
gle of application is across the plane of 
resistance of the keyboard, and meets 
the weightiest place of the lever (key). 
The arched hand, as used most of the 
time, means also, minimum elasticity, 
the bones of various units in fingers be- 
ing ngage one above the other, making 
nearly a straight line and preventing the 
elastic play of the ligaments. Through 
comparatively hard blows, all this re- 
sults in abnormal segmental vibration 
of the string and yields different pitches 
in one single tone. 


Actions and Reactions in Production of 
Tone 


There is a well known method chiefly 
based on the action described. By a 
detailed investigation of it, it would be 
easy to see how, by lack of subjection 
to the low of gravity, it develops into 
a mess of stickiness, and how this posi- 
tion, “bones on bones,” while giving 
illusion of strengthening the hand does 
not develop all the muscles. Also it 
would be easy to see how the action 
overcrowds the forearm and transforms 
it into a heavy tool disproportionate to 
the finger, though inseparable from it. 
This is “loading” unnecessarily the 
quick action. One result is that a 
player becomes unable to raise his hand 
by wrist motion without meeting the 
abnormal resistance of forearm muscles, 
which soon will be tight because of 
the intense expense of contradictory 
strengths, both set into action by him. 

Look at a man _ running. ang a 
weight to his neck and he won’t be able 
to run as fast or to endure the run so 
long. In the same way the player can- 
not maintain his wonderful aggressive 
staccato up to the end of the Butterfly 
Etude because there is such resistance 
in some set of muscles as to require 
three or four times the strength avail- 
able in the active unit. 

Let us point to just a few elementary 
laws of physics that deal with a rational 
development of piano technique. We 
must consider the law of gravity in rela- 
tion to weight. The power of weight 
in tone production is in proportion to 
its density (independent of us), size, 
length of the drop through which its 
speed increases, surface of application, 
angle of application, and initial impulse 
of speed. This impulse of speed, if it 
proceeds from a point close to an axis 
will have an intensity proportionate to 
the length of the lever. Four principal 
lines of production, illustrated in the 


accompanying diagram, might be defined 
as follows: 


Law of Muscular Mechanical 


Gravitypower action 


A.bB.Maximum Ease efficiency Fastest 
A. C. Medium Drop, elastici- Nearly as fast 
ty, looseness (less resist- 
ant part of 

key) 
A.D. Medium Ag gressive- Slower (more 
ness, tensed resistance of 


key) 


A.E. Minimum Steadiness Slowest 


All of these elements combine into four 
definite kinds of tone production, whose al- 
gebraic figure is mv? representing A.B., A.C., 


A.D. and A.E. 

A.B. Theoretic maximum power. 

A2 B2. Practical maximum power with use 
of shock absorber (wrist). 


ABS Maximum resonance (lighter than 


A.D. Maximum harshness 
than A.B.) 
A.E. Minimum blow, dark quality. 


The use of three powers—weight, 
muscles, speed—is necessary but in pro- 
portionate doses according to the needs 
of interpretation. These powers must 
be always attuned (there must be no 
heavy weight for light expression (even 
if withheld), no power without proper 
scope of motions (to give value to 
weight) and so on. 


It is through the knowledge of un- 
questioned elemental properties that we 
may define an economical, adequate, effi- 
cient technique, that will not subdue 
us mentally and physically to the point 
of forgetting to express our views in 
re-creating the author’s emotion. 


(often thinner 





Maier and Pattison Play Three New 
York Concerts in Two Days 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison lately en- 
tered the “two-a-day” list in New York 
by giving the program at the annual 
“Ladies’ Day” at the Harvard Club on 
Sunday afternoon and in the evening 


joining with Nina Koshetz in an all-Rus- 
sian program in the People’s Institute 
series at Cooper Union. The following 
night they gave a recital at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, in the course of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences. At 
the Harvard Club the seating capacity 
of Harvard Hall was exhausted long be- 
fore the hour of begining the concert, 
and several hundred persons stood in the 
adjoining rooms. On March 10, Mr. 
Maier gave one of his concerts for young 
people in Summit, N. J., his second ap- 
pearance there this season. On the 
twelfth he joined Loraine Wyman in an- 
other program for young people at the 
Town Hall in New York, his seventh con- 
cert in the metropolis this season. 
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Artistic Fears Make French Composers | 
Anti-Germanic, Declares Ernest Newman 








ONDON, March 5.—Ernest New- 

man, in some interesting considera- 
tions published in the London Sunday 
Times, anent an article by Louis Laloy, 
in the current issue of the Revue de 
Paris, dealing with “Wagner’s Return 
to France,” points out what he con- 
siders the mistakes made by the jingois- 
tic element in modern French music, 
while doing justice to M. Laloy’s own 
breadth of viewpoint. Laloy, in fact, 
declares: “Now that pride is humbled, 
and Wagner has become just a great 
man like the others, his genius is no 
more a menace for us than that of Bach 
and Beethoven. That is what we all 
felt the other evening; never, during 
the three acts of the ‘Valkyrie’ has the 
silence in the opera house been so pro- 
found; we did not merely listen to this 
music; we called it to us, we took it 
deep into us, we drank deeply of its in- 
toxication, as of a philter the more de- 
licious because we had been so long 
forcibly deprived of it.” 


Newman Scores Test of Worth 


“You cannot, in fact,” says Mr. New- 
man, “drive out Nature with a fork. 
German music is good or bad not in vir- 
tue of the Germanism that is in it, but 
of the music that is in it; and if that is 
good, you might as well try to prevent 
the Frenchman or Englishman reaching 
out to it as to prevent him from seeking 
air and sunlight. . French music, at any 
case, has passed the point at which 
Wagner could be a peril. It has found 


man ~music_ has 


its own feet and its own voice. The 
younger men, thanks primarily to De- 
bussy, are in no danger of regarding 
him as the only avenue to musical ex- 
pression. 

“So far removed is he from being a 
danger, indeed, that, as M. Laloy says, 
he can now be recommended to all 
young Frenchmen as a model. ‘They 
will no longer be tempted to copy 
his alternative modulations, his ac- 
cumulations of  sonorities, his  en- 
chainment of themes; but they will 
recognize in every page of his work 
the dazzling traits of a sublime genius, 
and, without renouncing the delicacy 
which gives such charm to the French 
music of these latter years, they will 
learn from Wagner that the highest and 
most puissant art is that which, like 
his, comes from the piety of the spirit 
and communicates a holy ardor.’ 

“Precisely! What the newer French 
music of our time has too conspicuously 
lacked has been those qualities of depth 
and breadth in which the greater Ger- 
excelled. Political 
hatreds and artistic fears have com- 
bined to make the French composers 
too self-consciously anti-Germanic. But 
in denuding their music of Teutonism, 
they have, unfortunately, too often de- 
nuded it of humanity also; they have 
thrown away the baby with the bath. 
The gods are nothing if not ironic, and 
they have had their joke at the expense 
of the French. For the very effort to 
prevent Wagner doing French music 
harm has done it the greatest harm of 
all: the refusal to expand the lungs in 


the German way has made French music 
thin-chested. 


What Should Be the True Role of 
France, According to Mr. Newman 


“It is now for it to recover its health 
and its stature—to remain unmistak- 
ably French, yet achieve something un- 
mistakably big. The sense of the need 
of this is clear enough in certain sec- 
tions of the public, and the broader- 
minded of the critics. M. Laloy’s article 
is a portent. His Gallicism cannot be 
disputed; he has done the best of all 
books on Debussy, and is as ardent a 
nationalist as any of them. Debussy, 
we may be sure, even if he were living 
to-day, would never show himself as 
broad and as far-seeing in the matter 
of German influence as his biographer 
has done. French criticism is begin- 
ning to see the error of some of its 
ways; the day, one hopes, has gone by 
when it can grieve the more judicious 
of its admirers by describing Brahms 
and Wolf as ‘minor talents.’ The well- 
wishers of French music look to it now 
to drop its rather thin parochial note, 
and take its proper place in the univer- 
sal choir.” 


Some Recent Concerts 


At her orchestral concert, not long 
since, Miss Murray Lambert played the 
Mendelssohn and Hamilton Harty vio- 
lin concertos. “She gave most pleas- 
ure by her elasticity of rhythm in the 
final movement of the Mendelssohn, and 
by the fine feeling that ran all through 





HELSINGFORS, March 1.—The first per- 
formance of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
to take place on Finnish soil occurred 
last month in this city, under the direc- 
tion of Mickorey; and was a splendid 
success. 





BANKOK, SIAM, March 2.—At a recent 
concert in the Royal Theater, the Italian 
composer and conductor Mario Facchi- 
netti, who has organized an excellent 
symphonic orchestra of sixty men with 
musician material supplied by the Siam- 
ese army, navy and palace guards, pre- 
sented a program of older and more 
modern works with signal success. The 
concert was attended by the King of 
Siam and his betrothed, the Princess 
Vallabha Devi, who called Sig. Facchi- 
netti to the royal box during an inter- 
mission and complimented him on his 
work. 





A Conductor’s Guide 
to Scriabine Advocated 





ERGEI KUSSEWITZKY, in an 

article on “The Interpretation of 
Music,” in the London Musical News and 
Herald, advocates a conductor’s guide 
for the music of his compatriot Scria- 
bine. “During my friendship with 
Scriabine he would often listen to my 
interpretation of his orchestral works. 
He would then urge me to write a book 


on the manner in which his scores should 
be performed. To my great sorrow I 
have so far not succeeded in fulfilling 
the wish of my deceased friend. But 
almost every time I am present at pro- 
ductions of the ‘Divine Poem,’ the ‘Poem 
of Ecstasy’ and ‘Prometheus,’ I am be- 
coming more and more convinced that 
such a book is a pressing need. It would 
help to remove the colossal misconcep- 
tion of the real nature and beauty of 
Scriabine’s music with which the audi- 
ence oftentimes leaves the concert hall. 
Who among us has not heard all the talk 
of the dreadful, discordant noise in 
Scriabine’s music? The interpreter who 
has failed to convince his audience and 
impress on it the strange beauty of 
Scriabine’s orchestral colors is partly to 
blame for such an attitude toward 
Scriabine.” 





Spanish Critic Offers Theory Why 
Barcelona Eschews Mahler. Music 





ARCELONA, March 2.—In connec- 
tion with the last performance of 
Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, by the Barce- 
lona Symphony, the well-known critic 


Walther gives his theory as to why— 
in view of the many symphony concerts 
which take place in Barcelona, Mahler’s 
music is so little played there. “I can 
only recollect of having heard one of 
his symphonies here, and after that 
performance it was clear to me why 
more of them were not presented. My 
explanation is that their musical value 
is out of proportion to the effort which 
their preparation and performance en- 
tail. It is an effort not restricted to the 
artistic element, the augmentation of 
the orchestra, its direction and a long 
and difficult interpretation; but which 
calls for effort on the part of the audi- 
tors as well. For, in order to maintain 
its interest in a symphony whose three 
movements take no less than an hour to 
perform, the work in question must be 
written by a titan, by a genius. And 
this is not the case, so far as Mahler’s 


Fifth Symphony is concerned. 

“In this work we can trace analogies 
with Mendelssohn and Wagner. Its 
harmony is enriched with truly Donizet- 
tian passages of sixths and thirds, side 
by side with others of the most modern 
flavor. The themes—some of them 
vulgar—are redundantly developed, 
episodes succeed each other not without 
incoherence, and the ornate orchestra- 
tion moves jerkily. The Scherzo hardly 
deserves the name, so far as its char- 
acter is concerned. ._. a fine melody 
begins the third movement, nobly treated, 
and there are plenty of orchestral effects 
of proven colorfulness. It has 
been said that the presentation of this 
symphony is part of a great plan of the 
‘Amicos de la Musica’ to make the pub- 
lic acquainted with the principal ancient 
and modern symphonies. From 
this point of view, the performances can- 
not help but interest the public, in order 
to compare epochs and styles. But this 
is an interest of curiosity, and one which 
will soon be satisfied, satisfied to the 
fulness of satiety.” 





Australians Say Soviet Postal Tariff 
for Music Shames the Commonwealth 





ELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, March 

6.—For some time there has been 
considerable dissatisfaction with the 
Commonwealth’s imposition of a penal- 
izing postal tariff on music, whereby 
music and musicians both suffer. The 
cheapest “penny dreadfuls” and “shilling 
shockers” are allowed cheap transport; 
while Beethoven’s sonatas, Bach’s fugues 


and Handel’s oratorios—under the pre- 
text that music is a “luxury,” are penal- 
ized. Commenting on this state of af- 
fairs in an editorial in the Australian 
Musical News, the writer says: “. . . 
the Soviet Government finds that its 
only hope of improving and partially 
satisfying the wretched condition of. its 
subjects, is by government encourage- 


ment of music. We are told that ‘the 
powers-that-be insist upon the cultiva- 
tion of music as a means of educatin 
and brightening the proletariat.’ An 
here, in this new country, which prides 
itself upon the superiority of its pro- 
gressive legislation, we have a set of 
rulers trying to tax our beautiful art 
out of existence! 





“Intensive operatic culture on the con- 
cert platform may- achieve popular suc- 
cess. . . but it does not justify it.” 
(Edwin Evans.) 





Franz Schreker has laid aside his 
newly announced and not yet completed 
opera “Irrelohe,” to devote himself to 
writing another two-act opera, “Mem- 
non. 


her playing of the lovely Andante 
Mr. Harty’s Concerto. Mr. Harty’s p: 
entation of Richard Strauss’s ‘Tod 
Verklarung’ was admirable. Strau 
music, like Wagner’s, goes with a 
tain slow-footedness. It is part of 
German heritage and the p 
lem, for the conductor, is how to 
the music greater animation wit} 
sacrificing any of its expressiveness. 
is not so much a matter of mere te: 
‘ as of a quicker and finer i; 
nerve in the playing. It was this, a 


all, that Mr. Harty gave Stra 
work.”—(E. N.) 
Lilias MacKinnon is praised a 


Scriabine interpreter, in connection \ ¢} 
her piano recital, though her (, 
Franck was not so happy. “It was 
until she came (by the way of Prokofiics. 
Szymanowski and Glazounoff) 
Scriabine that she reminded us of 
Miss MacKinnon of previous recita 
Incidentally, “Miss MacKinnon pla 
Mr. Goossens’s ‘Four Conceits’ 
sparkling style. These genui: 
humorous little pieces showed up \.¢!| 
against the mere schoolboy larkiny 
and of a rather dull and clumsy schoo!- 
boy at that—of the two alleged ‘Sxr- 
casms’ of Prokoffieff.” 

Bertrand Binyon, who gave an inier- 
esting recital of English and French 
songs, showed in his singing “his nor- 
mal refined taste,” according to \t(r. 
Newman. Three new songs by G 
sens, with string quartet accompani- 
ment, and songs by Bax, Shaw, Harty 
and Quilter were among those hear. 





s 





Japanese Fisherman (Near Nagasaki) 
Serenading His Sweetheart on 4 
Species of “Moon Guitar” 








Lemons in Lieu of Roses 
Greet Italian Orchesir« 








REMONA, March 2.—At a recen' 

performance here of an opera, “!!¢ 
Prodigal Son,” by a local Ponchielli, the 
temperamental Latin audience, delight: 
with the orchestra’s excellent perform- 
ance of a certain passage, insisted 0)! 
an encore. When the orchestra refus:\ 
the fury of the disappointed music-lo\e!* 
resulted in a rain of orange-peel, lemons 
and even more objectionable mis-''¢s. 
which drove the unfortunate playe's 
from the theater. Only when it /a¢ 
consented to acknowledge the honor '"- 
plied by the applause, and give the (e- 
sired encore, was the orchestra allowe! 
to return. It is probably only in '‘a'y 
that an orchestra can be bombarie® 
with the acrid fruit for playing we. 
well as badly. 





Lilli Lehman, in her “Indispositio' 
a series of reminiscences now ru! 
in the Berliner Tageblatt, mention * 
one of the most unpleasant in 
career, “, . . when in Berlin, °* 
cause I had been poisoned by «: 
lobster mayonnaise, I could not ope: 
mouth, nor clench my teeth, and in 
of the fact was obliged to sing the : 
réles!” 
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Paris Revives “‘La Petite Mariée,”’ 
Forgotten Comic Opera by Lecocq 

















ARIS, March 3.—Long, long ago, as 
b the old song says, as long ago as 
«, 21, 1875, the first performance of 
Charles Lecoeq’s comic opera “La Petite 
Mariée”’ (“The Little Bride”), took 
ce in the Théatre de la Renaissance 
Paris. Last month it was revived at 
Théatre Mogador, and with tremen- 
dous suecess. An old experienced critic 
and first-nighter such as is Antoine 
Banes vividly expresses his pleasure: 
“For me that 1875 first performance 
marked a sensational date, one as in- 
effacable as the anniversary of my first 
donning of long trousers, and of my first 
song of love. The first performance of 
‘La Petite Mariée’ was, in fact, the first 
performance which I witnessed. 

“We are told that with the passing of 
the years works are modified in their 
effect. At the Théatre Mogador I re- 
ceived the clear impression that their 
evolution in this respect is far less real 
that we are informed. Before a new 
generation of spectators, unacquainted 
with Leeoeq’s score, matured by half a 
century of so-called progress, ‘La Petite 
Mariée’ was received in identically the 


umns which reflected the lights and 
shadows—served as a_ stage, across 
which strode the personages of the mys- 
tery, in brilliant tunics whose vivid 
colors projected their warm glow upon 
the polished greyness of the _ stones. 
The unique stage setting and curtains 
were the great hangings, embroidered 
with fleurs-de-lys, which King Charles X 
once presented to the church for the 
adornment of the Good Friday Chapel. 
In the silence of night which lay over 
the Basilica a melodious voice, sustained 
by the organ, sings Bach’s Passion aria. 
The various tableaux pass before our 
wondering eyes: here Jerusalem, the 
entry with the triumphal hosannahs; 
there Gethsemane, and the moving and 
tragic agony of Jesus (interpreted by 
M. Delhi with convincing faith); the 
Ecce homo before Pilate; the way of 
anguish; and infamous Golgotha, where 
the cross is raised between ransomed 
earth and heaven appeased; finally, the 
eternal miracle of the Resurrection. 
“Songs by Faure and Niedermeyer 
punctuated the ardent solo moments of 
these scenes, which make an unforget- 
table impression: it is to be regretted, 
however, that the choruses were poor, 
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~GHOPIN par Paiva 


Chopin, a Futuristic Impression by the Parisian Cubist Palita 








Maschke, Roters and Trapp Write 
Novel Teutonic Dramatic Scores 








. same manner as when it was given in and that in place of modern music, the ONIGSBERG, March 7.—Ernst_—_ matic style since Wagner has achieved. 
1875. The same situations, the same music of Palestrina was not heard. Yet, Maschke’s “Der Dorfheilige,” (“The Nicely written . . . the lack of 
| numbers produced the same effects. in this Passion the soul of Village Saint”) a folk-opera in two acts, ‘¢™perament and the nullity of this 


And as in 1875, the first act was listened 
to only with extreme sympathy, while 
the second and third awakened enthu- 
siasm. 

“Ah, this ‘Petite Mariée,’ how superior 
it is both as regards its music and its 
text! Young writers and 
young composers, it is a charming work! 
Listen to it with pious attention, for it 
conveys a good lesson in craftsmanship. 
You will know what we oldsters mean 
when we call an operetta ‘well carpen- 
tered,’ and perhaps you will realize why 
we so cordially detest your modern 
elucubrations, devoid of all art and often 


those mysteries which moved medieval 
believers once again showed itself in the 
gestures of the actors, the emotion of the 
auditors, in this ideal setting where such 
a reconstruction of art and faith have 
been so happily justified by the initia- 
tive of the Abbe de la Roquetaillade, 
euré of Saint-Denys. The hallowed 
words resound beneath the _ sacred 
arches. Now and again a bat, startled 
by the lights and by the echo of song, 
flitters off in terror, ruffling the har- 
mony of the tableaux in his unequal 
flight.” 


which was presented here last month, is 
written on a text after a novel by Paul 
Heyse. The scene is medieval Germany, 
at a time of plague. “Far from the mad- 
ding crowd” lives Dietmar, the weaver, 
together with his wife Hilde and his 
daughter Traute, until fate makes the 
giddy Imagina a member of his house- 
hold, who in a moment of jealousy calls 
the rude fellows entrusted with the re- 
moval of the plague-stricken from their 
homes into the house. 


melodic score ‘ were unable to 
kindle a spark, even in the folk scenes, 
and the public’s applause was probably 
in the nature of a personal tribute to 
the composer.” 


New Scenic Music to “Midsummer 


Night’s Dream” 


HAMBURG, March 3.—Ernst Roters, in 
writing the new scenic music to Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
which was performed for the first time 
at a concert of the Hamburger Kammer- 
spielen last month, does not seem to have 


f all distineti Casella’s “Couvent sur l’Eau” Praised They drag off been impelled by a desire to throw 
. Th say nl ti ¢ Te Petit by French Critic mother and daughter on mere suspicion, Mendelssohn in the shade. What probably 
Mariée’ Ge “eels tae ease and when the weaver tries to defend his induced him was the fact, that “though 
" _ ee Meat ila 1re yi st pat oe sal Raymond Schwab speaks with ap- family, he is dragged away as well and Mendelssohn wrote ae series of fine 
acters, razvlla an e odestat. proval of the five fragments from pieces to the English dramatist’s work, 


Mme. Mathieu-Lutz and M. Jean Perier 
were both delightful in their respective 
roles. Their singing of the ‘Nightingale’ 
duet was the signal for a long ovation, 
and this charming page of music has 
never been presented with more poesy or 


Alfredo Casella’s “Couvent sur |’Eau” 
(1912), recently presented at one of the 
Concerts-Pasdeloup. “They show that 
M. Casella has a vocation for pictur- 
esque and choreographic music. Perhaps 
this color and this tumult at times recall 


cast into prison. The two women 
perish, while the weaver, released, wan- 
ders through the world as a minstrel. 
The “Village Saint,” for this is the name 
he is known by, finds a ready audience 


his music presents difficulties for prac- 
tical stage use. Many episodes, which 
fairly cry for musical illustration, are 
unprovided with a tonal complement. 
“Hence Roters, a composer whose songs, 
piano numbers and chamber-music have 


ae. Thérése Cernay, Mlle. Capiello rather than Tintoretto; yet wherever he plays his fiddle. After two already attracted attention, has written 
wr Tua me Chase ole there is ~" ~ Of to co spiny nem years he finds himself once more in his. a series of short intermezzos, melo- 
parts, and M. Paul Letombe—one of the communicates Itself to the auditor and, ata] hamlet, just as Gerhard, the @ramas and dance airs. A Prelude, 


best of operetta conductors—and his 
men maintained the high level of the 
rest of the performers.” 


A Passion Mystery Given in Basilica of 
Saint-Denys 


The Lenten Passion performance in 
the interior of the Basilica of Saint- 
Denys in Paris, as described by Victor 
Bucaille, was a most impressive religious 
observation, “The portal rising before 
the central nave of the church—with its 
low iron grating to take the place of the 
footlights, and austere surrounding col- 


ee 


correctly framed in Venice, having for 
neighbors the South of France and the 
Orient, he shows (especially in the 
‘Marche de Féte’ in honor of the Grand 
Signior) the art of evoking the image 
of the crowd. The ‘Barcarolle’ marvel- 
lously fixes a soul which, for moments 
but too short, borrows the young, mov- 
ing and penetrating voice of Mlle. Nelly 
Bischoff. I did not care so much for 
the ‘Ronde d’Enfants,’ whose joy did not 
seem to belong to the age which the title 
affirms, and it seemed to me that there 
was not sufficient spontaneity about the 
‘Pas des Veilles Dames.’ ” 





Busoni Plays in London 


The Times critic, in speaking of 
Busoni’s London recital declares: “We 
"ise from Mr. Busoni’s banquet, such as 
© spread for us at Wigmore Hall, with 
a feeling of having dined royally. . . . 
hopin’s B Minor Sonata in the hands 
of Busoni was like the rat coming up 
rom a hole in the ground between the 
Paws of a lion. The king of beasts 
showed his true nature on this occasion 
oe spared his life. Its chords throb- 
"ing wildly, its rhythms all quivering, 
't seemed, just as La Fontaine says, 
‘ssez a Vétourdi. When we came to a 
occata’ of his own, it seemed, not 
only to leave the paper, but to free it- 





“Puccini can only motivate death, 
musically, by means of love. Though 
consumption or an execution may be the 
external cause—his operatic characters 
always die because they have loved. 

. . '—(G. Klaren). 


From a letter of Ferruccio Busoni: 
“Music is music and nothing else. . . . 
If the first movement of the ‘Eroica’ be 
played to an American Indian movie 
picture, its music would appear changed 
so as to be practically unrecognizable.” 





LeEIpsic, March 3.—Siefried Wagner is 
said to have taken steps to collect the 
funds necessary to realize the restoration 


flighty JImagina’s betrothed, returns. 
Gerhard, sad to say, makes his entry in 
time to see his conscienceless fiancée 
fling her arms about the neck of another, 
alas! Now the violin-music of the out- 
cast weaver consoles the hapless youth. 
Moved by its pious sweetness, he abjures 
all worldly pleasures, and determines to 
spend the rest of his life traversing the 
country with the “Village Saint,” con- 
soling all those who grieve. 

Arthur Altmann insists that: “A 
solemn, serious tone breathes through- 
out the opera, calming passion and 
ennobling profane incident. The com- 
poser only indicates the dramatic occur- 


rences in order to spend the more time 
on his lyric episodes. The work is rich 
in scenic and musical contrasts, and one 
is pleasantly impressed to see in the 
appropriate places, joyous color relieve 
the gloom conditioned by the story. The 
singers were recalled after the first, and 
the composer, several times, after the 
second act. Hermann Guttler is not as 
commendatory: “The dramatic mo- 
ments were avoided with a remarkable 
lack of skill, and a broad lyric stream 
drowned all the theatrical life of the 


very distinctive in its orchestration, 
offers an atmospheric introduction to 
the fairy world of Oberon and Titania. 
The delightful sextet of the craftsmen 
is musically set off by grotesque march 
rhythms and burlesque exits; charming 
dance airs lightly surround the turning 
and swaying of the elves. As to the 
use of three-quarter time, it is no 
anachronism, ‘since Shakespeare’s play 
is set in no man’s land and knows no 
period. Melodrama occurs sparingly, no 
doubt because of the difficulty of under- 
standing the spoken word. Harmonic- 
ally the influence of Richard Strauss is 
not to be denied. A chamber orchestra 
presented Roter’s music to the very best 
advantage, and the terpsichorean abil- 
ity of Jutta von Collande and other 
members of the Munich dancers was 
beautifully in evidence,” according to 
Rudolf Birgfeld. 


The Last King of Orplid 


BERLIN, March 8.—The premiére in 
this city, last month, of a musical pup- 
pet-play, the famous poet Moérike’s ro- 
mantic puppet-play, “Der Letzte K6nig 
von Orplid,” in the Berliner Sezession, 
to a score by Max Trapp, was more in- 
teresting as regards the music than the 
marionettes. Trapp, who is an admir- 
able pianist, has written his score for a 


My self from ; 4 / . action, which most of the listeners could small (chamber) orchestra, which is in- 
ped to have BE sgemer ve piel pe pe of the Bayreuth festival plays. Their not understand for that very reason. visible to the audience. “It consists 
ye yet to be as solid as if built in granite.” ea ae on the success ‘The Village Saint,’ clad in the sombre mainly of intermezzos, melodramas, a 
a . o robe of the medieval plague victim, a delicate, humorous serenade for male 
net Is = =i , Cpe, figure which, possibly, only a full- voices, a solo for high soprano, and a 
. .Si'ore Philipp, writing of Rudolph Ernest Bloch’s “Trois Poéms Juifs’” blooded, eclectic musical modernist could closing chorus for women’s voices, which 


Sa Lert 
‘4n¢ In a French periodical says: “He 


a 4 ‘\usician enamoured of all the beau- 
> “f his art, a composer whose talent 
as his fecundity.” 


formed the novelty presented under Dr. 
Karl Muck’s baton at the twenty-ninth 
subscription concert of The Hague “Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra.” 


have made scenically interesting, was 
bound to fade out entirely in Maschke’s 
soft and gentle music, which seems to 
know nothing of what the modern dra- 


dies away in a clarifying, consolatory 
orchestra movement indicating that the 
last king of Orplid is at length. released 
from all earthly woes. 
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Los Angeles Tribune, Jan. 5, 1921: 
Miss Fitziu’s voice is a most pleasant one to hear. Imbued with 
wer, dramatic texture, range, accuracy, it is adapted well to the 
breadth of the Cio Cio San part. It was a considerably more adult 
voice than some others we have heard in the part. Her acting of the 


réle was beyond reproach, but at that it was less to be remarked than 
her vocal wealth. 


Los Angeles Times, Jan. 10, 1921: 

Of majestic, personal dignity, Madame Fitziu’s voice is in quality 
and Don ee pparece, and in the great aria from “La 
Bohéme,” “Mia chiamano Mimi” of the first act, her voice rose with 


sustained melody and legato sweetness throughout the sweeping phrases 
of its finale. 


Los Angeles Express, Jan. 5, 1921: 
Anna Fitziu is a glorious voiced Cio Cio San and her singing in 


“Madame Butterfly” Saturday afternoon was one of the most enjoyable 
features of the engagement of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company. 


San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 1, 1921: 

Anna Fitziu sang with the San Carlo Grand Opera Company last 
evening in Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” making much more than a 
“succes d’estime.” Vocally she was in admirable form, beginning by 
affording one the rare pleasure of hearing the entrance song delivered 
in accurate pitch. 


San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 25, 1921: 

Anna Fitziu is one of the most vocally and personally charming of 
Florias. Miss Fitziu has the qualities i magnetize the favorable 
omens—a fresh and flexible voice that is opulent in color and ever 
dependable in timbre, a temperament readily responsive to emotional 
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A few characteristic excerpts from 
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cipal critics of the West, cong 


was accurately pitched, and her singing of “un bel di” was the high 
point of the evening’s performance. 


The Daily News, Feb. 1, 1921: 

Anna Fitziu was star of the performance, and star by right of splendid 
singing, a fine impersonation of the hapless Japanese wife, and great 
personal beauty. 


The Bulletin, San Francisco, Feb. 1, 1921: 


The perfect tribute—the audience silent, subdued, misty-eyed on the 
way out, after the greater part had dissolved in tears. Anna Fitziu gaye 
a magnificent performance, singing with a beauty and flexibility that 
fulfilled the highest requirements, and acting with a delicacy and restraint 
and pathos that touched the deepest sensibility. 


The Bulletin, San Francisco, Feb. 1, 1921: 


The “Thais” of Miss Fitziu can best be described as “gorgeous.” In 
appearance, in her singing and acting, this artist gave a portrayal of the “J | 
Greek courtesan which left nothing to be desired. 











The Post-Intelligencer, Seattle: 
FITZIU PLEASES IN PUCCINI WORK | & 
“Madame Butterfly” is Given Capable 
Presentation by San Carlo Singers 


Anna Fitziu’s vocal artistry, revealed in the title réle of Puccini's 
“Madame Butterfly,” won the enthusiastic approbation of an audience . 
that crowded the Metropolitan Theater last evening. Her singing was of t 


a quality to merit the warmth of appreciation it evoked. 

Miss Fitziu’s voice is voluminous, even throughout its wide range. 
and of an unvarying sweetness. She is not petite; but with physical | 
grandeur she combines grace, and her characterization of the unhappy & Ke 
Cho Cho San was marked by an intelligent realization of the dramatic 
possibilities of the réle. 

The guest artist’s version of the trite but always affective aria, “(One 


Fine Day,” so captivated her hearers that the applause threatened to Dy ” 
“stop the show,”” as they phrase it in musical comedy circles. 














k 

The Seattle Star: fi 
ANNA FITZIU SCORES IN 

“Madame Butterfly” ™ 

An appealing “Madame Butterfly,” with a rich but sweet voice. wa‘ le 

Anna Fitziu, world-fame American prima donna, at the Metropulitan ™m 


Theater, with the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, Tuesday night. 
Miss Fitziu was exquisite at times in her spirited interpretation of 
the difficult réle, and twice during the evening the audience, which T 
crowded the Metropolitan to capacity, pleaded in vain for repetitions. 
This demand came first when Miss Fitziu and Giuseppe Agostini close! 
the first act with a thrilling beautiful rendering of the love duet, and 






















AG currents, a mimetic art finely fashioned in gesture and facial play, and again in the second act, when she sang the always popular and appealing 

Wy) pulchritude of face and form. “One Fine Day” with rare artistry and pathos, 5 pr 

inp San Francisco Examiner, Feb. 25, 1921: in ne wee lig tt Tee of ne — ai 
: ri e al 

NYY _There was keen interest to hear Miss Fitziu in the réle of “Floria.” clearness in ramatic climaxes of the o — — Minne che hasa ™ 

WV) This dark-eyed diva has a high reputation to live up to, but she was charming, winsome personality. J 

vy well able to sustain the burden. Tall and regal in her bearing, with a It was her introductory appearance before a Seattle audience and it _ 

NK lithe oa and om endowment of dramatic fire and emotion, she was may be said that she won a lasting place in the hearts of Seattle must ‘ 

Wy Floria” to the life. lovers. vs 

M4 The Bulletin, San Francisco, Feb. 25, 1921 , 

RAP e etin, San Francisco, Feb. 25, : 

YY) P 

— In the Opera “Tosca” the part of Floria predominates, and Miss 

G4 Fitziu could choose no better vehicle for herself and her remarkable 

NN) abilities both as actress and singer. Her acting was superb and was in TV 

Wy itself a treat to those who appreciate correct pantomime gesture and the EXCLUS! E M. 

A expression of human emotions. 

Mt FORTUNE 

NK | 

NN) The San Francisco Call and Post, Feb. 1, 1921: 

W) Miss Fitziu sang with all her cleverness and brilliance and, particularly 

Ap in the second act, was delicately effective in her acting. Her entrance Aeolian Hall 
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Seattle Times: 
ANNA FITZIU TRIUMPHS 


Appears at Metropolitan in 
“Madame Butterfly” 


Not only was the appearance of Anna Fitziu in “Madame Butterfly” 
a triumph for the singer, but the performance itself of the popular 
Puccini opera at the Metropolitan last night was altogether worthy the 
enthusiasm with which it was received by an audience that completely 
filled the theater. 

Miss Fitziu is an artist possessed of a voice of vibrant richness and 
color and fine volume that she uses unsparingly, but with discriminating 
“cnee of dramatic values. Her interpretation also proves her an aciress 
as well as a singer. The duet at the close of the an act sung by Miss 
Fitziu an iuseppe Agostini won sustained applause, and Miss Fitziu’s 


second act aria, “Un bel di vedremo,” brought the singer an ovation that 


threatened to interrupt the progress of the tragic story in which she was 
ihe central figure. 


The Tacoma News Tribune, March 8: 


TRIUMPH FOR MISS FITZIU 
(By Bernice E. Newell) 








Anna Fitziu fairly re-created the réle of Cho Cho San Monday night 
at the Tacoma T heater when she appeared in the San Carlo errr | Opera 


Company as guest artist in “Madame Butterfly” for the opening of the 


opera engagement. 





Added to a voice of wonderful richness and volume, practically flaw- 
less in tone and full of dramatic color, Miss Fitziu possesses all the 
requisites of the capable actress, which are so necessary to make “Butter- 
fly” a vital and compelling part, and her splendid performance lifted 
the réle of the unhappy little Japanese maiden out of the pitiful 
picturesqueness that sometimes is its chief characteristic, and invested 


it with a power and vitality that held the audience in a close grip and 
kept everyone spellbound from the first appearance of the Geiliians 
figure until the tragic close of the opera. 

It was a great Fitziu triumph and the artist was given many curtain 
calls, Tacomans remembering her brilliant concert in the Tacoma Stadium 


last June, and eager to show her the appreciation due her for the 
measure of her gifts, which came unstinted to thrill and delight. 


The Oregon Daily Journal, Portland: 


“BUTTERFLY” STORY GRIPS OPERA AUDIENCE 
(By J. L. Wallin) 


Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” was given a wonderfully dramatic 


= presentation Tuesday night at the Auditorium by the San Carlo Opera 


Company, Gaetano Merola conducting and Anna Fitziu of the Metro- 
politan as guest artist singing the réle of Cho Cho San. 


In recent years this réle has been interpreted mostly by native 
Japanese singers with great success, largely because it was so natural for 


§ the dainty ladies of Nippon to act the part, but none of those who have 


‘ung it have succeeded in imparting the dramatic power of Miss Fitziu, 
and her performance was something new and different. That the audi- 
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SCORES TRIUMPH AFTER 


TRIUMPH — as 


leading artist 
with the 


Opera Co. 


ence liked it was readily indicated by the storm of applause that followed 
each climax. Her radiant voice is of beautiful quality, darker than the 
usual lyri yet of such wide range and evenness rs it matters not how 
Seas the music is scored. — 


San Francisco Call: 





ANNA FITZIU STAR IN 
“JEWELS OF MADONNA” 


Anna Fitziu, as Maliella, added to her hosts of admirers by her 
splendid voice and her finished acting. 





The Vancouver Daily World, March 3: 
MME. FITZIU SCORES BIG TRIUMPH IN PUCCINI OPERA 
With a lady in the title réle of great dramatic ard singing power, 
who gave an interpretation of Cho Cho San that will be remembered for 
many a day, the success of the performance was largely assured. Anna 
Fitziu acted and sang her way into the affections of her audience, so that 


ovation after ovation was given her. A superb, warm, full and luscious 
soprano has Miss Fitziu, or fears no demands of extremes of compass, 
nor anything that lies between and the great proof of her artistry was a 
beautiful half-voice quality of fascinating timbre. Such a combination 
is not often met with in sopranos of such great power as Miss Fitziu, 
and this alluring mezzo voice stamped her an artist more than the other 


great things she did. Perhaps her greatest success was in the intense 
“Un Bel di Vedremo.” 


The Tacoma Times, March 8: 
Anna Fitziu proved to be a prima donna in fact. Her handling of 


the title réle was exquisite. iticr voice, already beloved by Tacomans 
because of her Stadiame concert last summer, was beautiful in the 


familiar, pathetic “Butterfly” numbers. 





San Carlo Grand 
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How Carmela Ponselle Made H erself a Career Against Odds 








aa me 
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a see 





A Chat with the Famous Rosa’s Gifted Sister, Among Blue Satin 





Souvenirs of Their Vaudeville Days—Jumping from $250 
a Week to $1,000—The Mezzo-Soprano’s Ideals in Concert 


Work 


ID you notice a lot of blue satin 
in the music-room as you came 
rough ?” 

\ beautiful mezzo voice issued from 
equally beautiful head on the pillow 
‘the sick-bed to which a recent opera- 

had condemned Carmela Ponselle. 
is, of course, the sister of the fa- 
is Rosa. The illness from which she 
convalescing and the blue satin of 
ich she was speaking were both sou- 
irs of the days when she was pushing 
younger sister to success and was 
ng the foundation for her own 
reer. The blue satin of the music- 

m upholstery was part of the back- 
irop in the Ponzillo Sisters’ last vaude- 

e act. Some of it has made a gown 

Carmela Ponselle. It is a very deep, 

h blue, but it would become Miss Pon- 

le better if there were a heavy enough 

admixture of crimson in it to make it a 
royal purple. Then, if her head were 
wreathed with laurels instetad of black 
braids, her outer woman would match 
her inner spirit. Doubtless her deter- 
mination and keen intelligence were re- 
sponsible for her sister’s spectacular 
rise as well as for her own successes in 
the concert field. It was she who got 
Rosa into vaudeville in the first place; 
she who jacked up the Ponzillo Sisters, 
step hy difficult step, from the two-a-day 
to the starriest heights of vaudeville; 
she who induced William Thorner to 
teach Rosa, and Rosa to study. 

As long as she can remember, Car- 
mela has wanted to make a singer’s 
She was yet a child when her 
voice attracted notice in the _ public 
school which she attended at Meriden, 
Conn., where her father has a coal busi- 
The organist of the church to 


> 


career, 





which her family went, Anna Ryan, en- 
couraged her in her ambitions. Miss 
Ponselle’s father was Italian enough, 
despite his years in this country, to re- 
gard singing in public as an impossible 
career for a respectable girl, and for 
long there was not even a piano in the 
house. When at last he yielded so far 
as to purchase a piano, it was only on 
the condition-that music be kept strictly 
within the home to which it had thus 
reluctantly been admitted. Carmela, 
like the tar-baby in the “Uncle Remus” 
story, lay low and say nuttin’. But 
presently she terminated her connection 
as bookkeeper with her father’s business 
to become a cashier in a restaurant, then 
a salesgirl in a department store; any- 
thing, almost, by which she might gain 
a little independent means for the fur- 
therance of her ambition. A _ casual 
conversation with a vaudeville manager 
who was a patron of a New York res- 
taurant in which she appeared as a 
cabaret singer brought her her first def- 
inite opportunity. She went into vaude- 
ville, and when her sister was seventeen 
or eighteen, she decided that they should 
make a team of it. 

“When Rosa came to me here in the 
city,” so runs the introduction to Miss 
Ponselle’s story of their vaudeville 
career, “we hadn’t a cent to buy cos- 
tumes with. We had sung for the man- 
ager of the house at which we were to 
appear, and he had liked us all right, 
but when he heard that we hadn’t any 
costumes, it looked as if we were going 
to be canned. I put on my bravest face 
at that and said, why, of course, we’d 
appear just as we were, in our plain lit- 
tle shirtwaist suits. Nobody’d done such 
a thing before, of course; but that was 
just the point; this would be something 
new, something original; it’d make peo- 








© Lumiere 


Carmela Ponselle, Mezzo-Soprano 


ple sit up. And the joke of it is that it 
did! The manager said he’d give us a 
chance at one appearance. If we made 
good then, we’d be all right. Of course 
we made good. In fact, we never made 
better than that evening. You know 
how fond the Jewish people are of music, 
especially singing. It was in a Jewish 
neighborhood that we appeared, and we 
got more applause that night and the 
others when we came on in our street 
suits, with our hair down in braids and 
tam-o’-shanters on the side of our heads, 


_ push, push, 


than when we finally scraped together 
enough money for the spangly finery 
which is more eonventional to the vaude- 
ville stage. That first night sent our 
names into the electric lights. Our 
progress after that was just a matter of 
push. Managers all like 
money, and you can’t expect that they 
shouldn’t like to get an artist’s serv- 
ices for as little as possible. I knew 
what we were worth and I was deter- 





[Continued on page 17] 
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“Grainger’s love for the music of Grieg is sincere and he plays it with the 


faith of an apostle. Music lovers well know the ballad in G Minor Opus 
24. NO ONE EVER PLAYED IT WITH MORE CHARM THAN HE 


DID.’’—W. J. Henderson in NV. Y. Herald, Dec. 8, 1920. 
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Carmela Ponselle 








Tells How She 


Jumped From $250 to $1000 a Week 








[Continued from page 15] 


mined that we should get it. For the act 
with the blue satin backdrop, which 
like all our acts was entirely our own 
‘dea and work, I asked $1,000 weekly. 
We were getting $250 at the time. Of 
ourse I was put down for crazy, but— 
.o need to go into details—I held out, 
nd finally the offer came for the full 
housand. In the meantime I had begun 
studying with Mr. Thorner, had found 
my health so impaired by the worries 
¢ eareer-building that an operation was 
necessary which put me out of the game 
or about a season. I am only just now 
ompleting my recovery; and because I 
new that I shouldn’t be good for much 
work for some time, I persuaded Mr. 
rhorner to teach Rosa and Rosa to be 
taught. You know how her chance at 
the Metropolitan came. 

“As for myself, the concert work 
which I have already done has confirmed 


me in my idea that that is the field 
which promises me most, for the pres- 
ent at least. Later I think I should like 
to try opera, but as yet I am completely 
fascinated by the various needs of the 
recitalist’s art. The criticism which 
has meant most to me was one which 
commented on the variety of effect which 
I could convey. Most of the distinc- 
tions between dramatic, lyric and even 
coloratura singers seem to me to indi- 
cate a lack of personality. I want to 
be able to go from a big dramatic aria 
to a light, coquettish song, and so on, 
through a whole program of constantly 
fresh emotional interest, with a_ tech- 
nique so capable that I shall be no more 
fatigued at the end than at the beginning 
of my performance. And that is a 
power on which, thanks to Mr. Thorner’s 
teaching and my return to my old 
health, I am getting an ever firmer 
hold.” ay Os 





PITTSBURGH CROWDS 
HEAR CHICAGOANS 


Capacity Audiences Welcome 
Mary Garden’s Stars— 
Others Heard 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., March 17.—Drifting 
in over the B. & O. last week came the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, and long 
before its arrival the house was sold out 
for all four performances. If “Rigo- 
letto,” with Titta Ruffo in the title rdéle, 


Alessandro Bonci as The Duke, and Mar- 
cella Craft as Gilda created something 
of a furore, it was due to the excellent 
singing of these three. Ruffo was com- 
pelled to take many curtain calls, both 


with Miss Craft and alone, in response 
to the overwhelming applause that fol- 
lowed the duet in the third act. Pietro 
Cimini conducted. 

Mme. Galli-Curci made an impression 
with her Véioletta in “La Traviata,” 
which opened the season on March 10. 
Tito Schipa in the réle of Alfredo won 
his audience with sincere acting and vocal 
ability. Philine Falco, Carlo Galeffi, 
Desiré Defrére and Constantin Nicolay 
completed the cast. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted. 

It has been long since Pittsburgh has 
heard Wagnerian opera and that may ac- 
count for the enthusiasm that greeted an 
English “Lohengrin” with Rosa Raisa 
and Edward Johnson in the principal 
parts. Raisa gave a delightful imper- 
sonation, but she was not the sensation 
that she was last year. Johnson’s Lohen- 
grin was dignified and impressive, and 
he sang excellently with clear enuncia- 
tion. Geearges Baklanoff, as Telramund, 


was dramatic, and Augusta Lenska was 
a splendid Ortrud. Particularly good 
was the chorus. Pietro Cimini conducted. 

“Carmen” was sung Saturday after- 
noon in a way in which it has not been 
heard here for years. Mary Garden was 
in good voice, Lucien Muratore was ad- 
mirable as Don Jose, and Georges Bak- 
lanoff was a real Escamillo. Polacco 
conducted. 

Celebrating the thirty-first anniversary 
of the Academy of Science and Art of 
Pittsburgh, the Musicians’ Club gave a 
recital of music composed and played by 
Pittsburgh musicians in Carnegie Hall 
on March 10. A good-sized audience at- 
tended, even though the recital competed 
with the opera. Fred W. Lotz, organist, 
demonstrated his ability in his playing of 
Richard Kountz’s Sonata in B Flat. 
Three songs for soprano, by Harvey B. 
Gaul, were sung by Romaine Smith Rus- 
sell, accompanied on the piano by her 
husband, Dallmeyer Russell, in a manner 
that commanded applause. A violin and 
piano Sonata by Samuel Robbins, was 
well played by Margaret Horne, violin- 
ist, and T. Carl Whitmer, pianist. Mrs. 
Ann Hagmeier Woestehoff, contralto, 
sang in admirable style two of T. Carl 
Whitmer’s compositions, “So Crowded 
Was the Little Town,” and “Ah, Love, 
But a Day,” accompanied by the com- 
poser. The St. Stephen’s choir also ap- 
peared, and among other numbers gave 
“Springs of the Desert,” composed by 
the choirmaster, Arthur B. Jennings, Jr. 
The work disclosed good choral qualities. 

Mrs. Etta Cunningham, a Pittsburgh 
soprano, was one of the soloists when the 
Mountain Ash Male Chorus of Wales ap- 
peared in the Moose Temple Auditorium 
Thursday evening under the baton of T. 
Glyndwr Richards. Mrs. Cunningham 
pleased her hearers with her singing of 
“Love, I Have Won You,” from the 
Ronald “Cycle of Life,” and the Waltz 
from Puccini’s ‘“‘Bohéme,” and reached a 
climax in Bond’s “I’ve Done My Work,” 
after which an ovation compelled an 
encore. The chorus was one of the 
finest that has visited Pittsburgh re- 
cently. John Williams, bass; Steve Jen- 
kins, Rhys Thomas and Sidney Charles, 
tenors, and D. Pennar Williams, baritone, 
were heard in duets and quartet numbers. 


R. E. W. 


OREGONIANS PAY TRIBUTE 
TO PARLOW IN PORTLAND 








Choral Organizations from Astoria Fea- 
tured in Popular Sunday Program 
Under Civic Auspices 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 19.—Kathleen 
Parlow, violinist, delighted a _ large 
audience attracted to ‘her first recital 
here on March 9. The event was one of 
the finest of its kind in a long time. 
Fred Melson Gee was the accompanist. 

The tour of Miss Parlow is under the 
exclusive management of the Elwyn Con- 
cert Bureau of this city, and an an- 
nouncement has been made that after 
fulfilling engagements abroad this sum- 
mer, she will return to this country in 
the fall for another extensive tour under 
the same management. 

Two singing organizations of Astoria, 
Ore —the Treble Clef and the Larkin 
Singing Society—were featured at the 
popular Sunday afternoon concert at the 
public auditorium, under civic auspices, 
on March 6. Mrs. Rose Coursen-Reed 
had charge of the program and ably di- 
rected the Treble Clef, composed of for- 
ty-five trainea women singers. 

The Larkin Society, a male chorus 
of thirty voices, was directed by T. P. 
Haller. Two soloists were presented 
by the Treble Clef, Mrs. J. H. Shaner, 
lyric soprano, and Mrs. Maude Ross Sar- 
dam, dramatic soprano. M. J. Berg, 
baritone, was the soloist with the male 
chorus. Mayor Baker made an address 
of welcome to the Astorians, who fur- 
nished their own expenses, so that the 
Portland audience might hear them 
without paying any increase in the reg- 
ular charge for the Sunday series. 

Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, president of 
Rainbow District of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs has secured Mrs. 
Clara Hartle of Seattle to act as State 
president for Washington, where they 
are at present organizing. Mrs. Hartle 
is well known among musicians of both 
Oregon and Washington as president of 
the Musical Arts Society of Seattle. 

2 

The London String Quartet will open 
its second season in America at Aeolian 
Hall the evening of Oct. 20. 





OTOKAR SEVCIK 
“The Wworld’s Greatest Teacher 
of the Violin.” 


PAUL STOEVING 





Teacher, Author, Artist 
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Summer School Sessions 





ITHACA 





CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC 


Ten Week Session, June 7-Aug. 13 
Six Week Session, July 5-Aug. 13 


Regular and Special Courses of Instruction. 


Thirty Instructors 





Conservatory Residence Halls Available to Summer School 


16 DeWitt Park 


Students. 


An Ideal Home for a Summer School. 
Located in the Center of “‘The Finger Lake Region,” the Most 
Picturesque Section of the East. 


Instruction on all instruments and in all branches of Music. 


“The Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art” 
and 
“The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music,” 
Associated with the Ithaca Conservatory, 
Will also be in session throughout the Summer Term. 


Send for Year Book and Special Summer School Catalog. 


Address The Registrar 


Ithaca, N. Y. 












LEON SAMPAIX 
Celebrated Belgian 
Pianist.” 


















JOHN CHIPMAN 
Director of Vocal Department 
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ARTHUR KRAFT 


TENOR 


TRIUMPHS IN NEW YORK — CHICAGO — BOSTON 
With the Celebrated Pianist-Composer FRANK LA FORGE at the Piano 





va “ARTHUR KRAFT CAPTIVATED HIS LARGE AUDIENCE BY THE' 
BEAUTY OF HIS VOICE.”—Chicago Daily News. 








ARTHUR KRAFT 


‘‘Arthur Kraft disclosed a voice of pure tenor quality, golden, flexible and 
well trained.’’—Chicago Herald Examiner. 


“Mr. Kraft’s voice is pure lyric in quality, possessing a caressingly sonorous tone which he combines with 
perfect diction and good phrasing. Among the new singers of the day he gives evidence of being best equipped 
to follow in the footsteps of Alessando Bonci of operatic fame. The Brahms group were sung with a tender- 
ness not often equalled on the concert stage.”"—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


“Arthur Kraft, disclosed a voice of exrellent calibre.”"—-N. Y. Morning World. 


“Mr. Kraft has an agreeable, well-schooled voice, lyric in quality. He sang with skill, taste and intelli- 
gence, displaying among other merits excellent diction.”"—-New York Tribune. 


“Arthur Kraft, has a good voice, well used, and a_ decided bent for song interpretation. 


—N. Y. Evening World. 


“Arthur Kraft, pleased the audience with his tenor voice and style..—New York Times. 


“Mr. Kraft gave much artistic pleasure by his fine taste and vocal style. His voice, of light, lyric quality, 
is beautiful in the upper registers..—New York Herald. 


“Arthur Kraft displayed a pleasing tenor voice, aided by a prepossessing stage presence” 


—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


“Mr. Kraft has a light voice of excellent quality, a voice of appealing suavity. He uses the means at his 
disposal with skill and refinement, leaning decidedly toward characteristically Gaelic methods of wooing 
the ear, and making deft use, when occasion arises, of the dulcet falsetto—flageolet tone of the human voice. 
His diction, too, is remarkably good.”-—New York American. 


“Mr. Kraft has an exceedingly pleasing voice, of good range and grace of use. It was an exhibition of 
fine musical taste, delivered with an intelligence of which the diction was by no means the only virtue.” 


—New York Sun. 


“Mr. Kraft disclosed a charming lyric tenor voice somewhat of the French schooling and a _ sympathetic 








“Arthur Kraft gave a song recital last evening at Orchestra Hall which was 
one of the most agreeable we have had here in a long time. Tt had a genuine 
quality to it, as if the songs meant something and he was putting his heart into 
them. The tone itself was of fine quality, clear and firm, under excellent 
control, so that you had the comforting assurance that he knew just what he 
was going to do and you could sit back in your chair and enjoy. But he had 
so mastered his technique that it did not obtrude, and he gave himself to the 
expression of the music. He sang the songs. The words came out distinctly 
and there was meaning back of them.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“By his well-chosen program, a clean enunciation and a fine use of a lovely 
lyric tenor Arthur Kraft more than justified his followers’ faith in his abilities 
and gave to those,who had not heard him before a keen desire to hear nim 
again. The audience was enthusiastic and insisted upon repetitions and en- 
cores.”—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


“Arthur Kraft captivated his large audience by the beauty of his voice, by 
his musical gifts and by his clear diction. He sang with poetic feeling and 
with the poesy of the real artist."--Chicago Daily News. 


“It is gratifying to see that an American is able to fill Orchestra Hall with 
an audience like that which applauded Arthur Kraft last night. Kraft is an 
artist first of al!. He obtains effects of shading and expression that make each 
song a separate and lucid musical and poetic message. I heard his entire first 
group composed of songs by Back, Bishop, Salvator Rosa, and I like every- 
thing.”—Chicago Evening American. 


“His enunciation in its clarity was a delight, his musicianship commendable 
and his interpretation a trifle tinged with the pleasantly sentimental. I have 
on infallible authority that his manner of singing his first group was something 
for eulogistic comment, singing it with a delightful firm, suave tone, flawless 
intonation and admirable phrasing.”"—-Chicago Tribune. 


“Arthur Kraft has a voice of fine quality and he has learned to use it with 
much skill. He knows how to project every word of the English language 
so that it can be clearly understood.—Chicago Journal. 


- manner of interpretation. His success with a large audience was genuine."—-New York Staats-Zeitung. 


“Arthur Kraft disclosed a voice of pure tenor quality, golden, flexible, and 


well trained. He sang with tender feeling and excellent taste.” 
—Herald-Examiner. 


“A tenor of unusual accomplishments. Mr. Kraft was intelligent not only 
in his intcrpretation but in his choice of songs. His voice is a lyric tenor, 
which is used with skill and discretion by the singer. It is the ideal voice for 
such music as Massenet’s ‘Dream.’ Mr. Kraft not only produces tone and 
sustains a melodic line with uncommon art, he also enunciates with the most 
exemplary clearness. Retaining his admirable legato he nevertheless chiseled 
every syllable of his text, while his phrasing was always that of a musician. The 
audience was very enthusiastic. After each of his four groups Mr. Kraft was 
called back repeatedly to the stage.—Boston Post. 


“Arthur Kraft sang fluently and suavely, interpreted with restrained elo- 
quence. Mr. Kraft’s voice is a true tenor, with no hint of baritone quality 
about it. There is unusual warmth, clarity and sweetness and a volume ade- 
quate to the music he sang.”"— Boston Globe. 


“Mr. Kraft has an agreeable, flexible voice which he employs skillfully. 
His singing as singing would give pleasure in itself, but he commends himself 
to attention still more by the intelligence and taste shown in his interpretations. 
He is apparently well versed in the character and spirit of various schools. His 
skill in differentiation of moods and sentiments is noteworthy. It should also 
be said that Mr. Kraft’s enunciation was refreshingly clear. Mr. Kraft should 
visit Boston again.”—Boston Herald. 


“A new tenor of very agreeable quality. In pianissimo, his upper voice is 
thoroughly satisfying. Added to the frequent beauty of his tone is a pleasing 
fervor of interpretation and his songs of last evening were uniformly interest- 
ing. Mr. Kraft was most successful. He sang with fine taste and pleasing vocal 
quality, with none of the unpleasing nasal sounds. Mr. Kraft impresses as 
one who will not stand still in his art or be satisfied with anything but the 
best.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Arthur Kraft, tenor, gave much pleasure to a large audience. He has a 
fine voice of pure lyric quality. He deservedly won warm applause.” 
—Boston Sunday Advertiser. 








Address: ARTHUR KRAFT, 454 Deming Place, Chicago. 


New York Address—60 West 50th Street 
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M usic as the Touchstone of Aristocracy 





Ruth Deyo, Pianist, Believes America Must Clarify the Ideals of Art Which It Has Derived 
from Europe—First Step Must Be Thoroughness of Technical Preparation—‘“‘Artistic 
Temperament” an Inadequate Whitewash for Lack of Knowledge 








<<7T,HERE should be aristocrats of 
the soul only.” So spoke, some 
‘ttle while since, one of Europe’s most 
listinguished artists. His words, as 
lumined by his persona! circumstances, 
vhich are making him as weil as many 
‘his colleagues more philosopher than 
tist of the accepted European type, are 
ven new point by the views of such 
American artist as Ruth Deyo, the 
anist, who brings to her concert work 
her own country this season a newly 
larified conception of the native art- 
st’s responsibilities. 
Privilege has never been excluded from 
nerican society by its democratic pro- 
‘ession of faith, but just because we 
have never consciously recognized and 


~~ 


accepted it, privilege has been with 


us a factor always sinister in potential- 
ity and only too often sinister also in 
fact. Those classes in American so- 
ciety which have been in closest ma- 
terial touch with the arts have always 


hitherto been less affected by them and 
have affected them less than the corre- 
sponding classes in any European na- 
tion. Now the war has unlossed a thou- 
sand new ills from the restraints of the 
old European social order, and European 
art lies grievously afflicted. If the per- 
ception of disease and the need of cure 
has come out of Europe, whence is to 
come the cure itself? It can be found 
only by experimentation, it seems, and 
the constriction of Europe’s woes is too 
sharp for it to undertake that labor. 
Russia is gripped by yet more radical 
agonies, and the rest of the world out- 
side of America is alien. America, 
then—? So be it! America’s must be 
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If he repeats the work with the same orchestra, it will be 
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Ruth Deyo, American Pianist 


the task of clarification of the European 
art-aristocracy. Some such, at any 
rate, seems the skeletal line of Miss 
Deyo’s thought. 


Time for America to Take Lead 


“Now is the psychological time for 
America to take the center of the stage 
of the arts,” she says. “ The westérn 
European nations, Italy, Germany and 
France, have had each its own flower of 
music budded from the same stem, and 
Russia has brought forth similar blos- 
soms, only with a new exotic fragrance, 
from the grafting of its primitive stock 
on the Western European musical tree. 
With the old gardeners throwing their 
watering-pots at each other’s heads, 
who is to tend that tree but America? 












One thing seems to me certain, that if 
America is to exercise herself creatively 
in the arts within any measurable length 
of time, it must be along the road 
which the European artists have opened. 
But, to complete the figure of the tree, 
we must have good clear water and not 
some less adequate, however well in- 
tended fluid to pour on it. Only too 
often it has seemed to me that Ameri- 
can artists are so anxious to be helpful 
that they advocate quack medicines in- 
stead of the simple natural regimen 
which is alone of good lasting effect. 
In no country are there manifested to- 
day greater natural talents for music 
than in America, but Americans as a 
rule have not yet learned to supplement 
their gifts with the patient technical 
study of the European. 

“So keen has the competition become 
in America that an artist can no longer 
hope to survive on the strength of that 
whitewash known as the artistic tem- 
perament. Instead of following his own 
deepest impulses to expression, the 
American artist has too often imitated 
the erratic manifestations of those im- 
pulses in others. Thus idiosyncrasy has 
been worshipped where personality 
should be goddess. Nervous, hysterical 
energy has been mistaken for strength 
of artistic taste. The interpretative art- 
ist, and it is fair to say that an artist 
becomes a creator only after having mas- 
tered the secret of interpretation, will be 
but a flash in the pan unless he is able 
to give to others the authentic accent of 
the music he renders. To express a 
great idea greatly requires the very 
surest of physical and mental control. 
A famous wit of Boston once said, ‘All 
the interesting things of life happen in 
bad air.’ I believe the attitude which 
made such a remark possible is being 
superseded to-day by a new appetite 
for sunlight and fresh air. 
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Some Echoes of his London Appearances: 


Ernest Newman in “Manchester Guardian” says: 


Mr. KOUSSEVITSKY is a godsend to us. 


imaginative recreation of the composer's vision. 
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“The artist who deliberately invites 
injury to his health is by just so much 
handicapping his natural powers of ex- 
pression. To sacrifice health and com- 
fort incidentally to the attainment of 
some great end is a different matter. 

“Examples are not wanting of com- 
posers who, though their music seems to 
the layman and even to the trained mu- 
Sicilian a marvel of thought and expres- 
sion, complex even to the point of mor- 
bidity, still held it as their dearest ideal 
that their art should appeal to the un- 
trained ear, or one might better say to 
the universal heart even when that could 
be reached only through ears which had 
not undergone training. It matters not 
how much an artist may depart from 
the simple established conventions if 
only his work be done in as great sim- 
plicity of spirit as he can command. 
Then indeed it is bound to survive. Per- 
sonal aggrandizement is not the goal 
but an incidental reward to him who 
labors as the Hindu sages did centuries 
ago, who considered the art of music 
an expression of divinity and regarded 
their connection with it as laying them 
under the most solemn obligations.” 


os ee 


Gluck and Zimbalist Appear Jointly 
in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 19.—Mme. Alma 
Gluck, soprano, and her husband, Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, were heard by 5000 
persons March 10 in the State Armory 
under the management of Ben Franklin. 
The recent illness of Mme. Gluck pre- 
vented her from being at her best, but 
the audience heartily applauded her. Mr. 
Zimbalist played the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo in D Minor and other notable 
works. Eleanor Scheib was accompan- 
ist for both artists. W. J. H. 


Morini Creates Furore in Norfolk in 
Appearance with Bauer 


NORFOLK, VA., March 12.—Erika 
Morini, violinist, was heard in the place 
of Thibaud at the Colonial Theater, on 
March 3, with Harold Bauer. Mr. Bauer 
played with all his usual mastery. The 
young violinist, however, came as a total 
surprise. Something very like an ova- 
tion was given her and she was recalled 
repeatedly and encore after encore de- 


manded. ia Cc. W. 














Russia’s Greatest Symphonic Conductor 
Recently in London—Now in Italy— April and May in Paris 


. We feel that this is not mere clever conducting, but an 


“Two Nocturnes” were brilliant, and Scriabine’s ‘‘Poem of 
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one of those occasions which no music-lover should miss, 
for his sense of musical values which he retains in the un- 
paralleled emotional stress of this music, stamps him as one 
of the foremost conductors of to-day.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By common consent KOUSSEVITSKY may be ranked with the 
very best conductors of the day.—Sunday Eve. Telegram. 





Although the programme consisted entirely of familiar things, 
the orchestral concert given by the Royal Albert Hall Or- 
chestra at the Queen's Hall last night under the direction of 
Mr. Sergei KOUSSEVITSKY proved quite exceptionally inter- 
esting by reason of the powerful individuality of the con- 
ductor.—Daily Chronicle. 


KOUSSEVITSKY is a most remarkable conductor. He does 
not beat time, but carves out the effects he wants with his 
baton, or gets them by vivid gesture or mobile facial play. 
In places where there is really nothing needing to be said to 
the players he altogether stops conducting for a few seconds, 
and then comes in again with all the greater effect on the 
performance.—Observer. 


The same evening at Queen's Hall, Mr. KOUSSEVITSKY, 
with the Albert Hall Orchestra, gave us a performance of 
Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy” that easily surpassed all 
the performances of it we have heard before, and is itself 
not likely to find its superior for a long time.—Sunday 
Times. 


Probably the most remarkable performance of Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony ever heard in the Queen’s Hall was that 
which Mr. Serger KOUSSEVITSKY conducted there last night. 
His performances of the “‘Rienzi’’ Overture and Debussy’s 





Ecstasy"’ was outlined in a way that made it a wonderful 
work.—Evening Standard. 


KOUSSEVITSKY was known, of course, to be a very original 
and gifted musician, and more recently reports had often 
reached England of the astonishing musical work which he 
has been doing in late years-in Russia. It had by no means 
been generally realized, however, that he had developed into 
one of the first conductors of his day, though after some of 
his performances last night no one could remain longer in 
doubt on the subject.—Westminster Gazette. 


The closer scrutiny served to show how well founded are his 
powers as a conductor. They rest on practical intimacy 
and judgment as well as on magnetism.—London Morning 
Post. 


M. KOUSSEVITSKY has a way with him, and a wonderfully 
vital, masterful and mercurial way for the most part it is. 
KOUSSEVITSKY established his right to be accounted the 
finest Scriabine conductor yet heard.—Daily Express. 


When Scriabine’s most remarkable work, “Prometheus,” 
was first performed at Moscow, the composer was at the 
piano and KOUSSEVITSKY conducted. It was also he who 
first performed the “‘Poeme de ]’Extase"’ in London. It has 
since become familiar, but we have not had so clear a per- 
formance as that which KOUSSEVITSKY gave on this oc- 
casion. His hands appeared to mould every detail of the 
complex scoring. In place of the turgid emotional strain 
he devoted the greatest care to placing the music itself in 
the clearest possible light, and the emotion grew naturally 
out of the music, as it invafiably does when a composer 
knows his business as well as Scriabine.—-Musical News. 


Address All Communications to: LIONEL POWELL, 6 Cork Street, London, W 1, or LUTECE, 11 B’ des Italiens, Paris 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 











June 27 to August 6 (Six Weeks) 56th Year 
PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS SINGER AND TEACHER 

-RICHARD HAGEMAN OSCAR SAENGER 
CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 

NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST AND OPERATIC COACH 
RUDOLPH GANZ FLORENCE HINKLE 
THE RENOWNED PIANIST AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 
CLARENCE EDDY MME. DELIA VALERI 
DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS A VOCAL TEACHER 





Mme. Valeri will positively teach at the Master 
School of the Chicago Musical College for the 


next three summers (as per contract) IF SHE 
TEACHES AT ALL. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Ganz, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mme. Valeri 
and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open com- 
petitive examination, is found to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Free scholarship ap- 
plication blank on request. Write for complete summer catalog. Lesson periods should be engaged 
now. Private and Class Lessons are given by all teachers. 














DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS | FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 12 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


626 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


(College Building Next to Blackstone Hotel) 
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“How Vera Curtis Tinted 








—— 


Soprano Finds Importance of 
Color in Music — Discusses 
Effect of Transposition — 
Some Works Improved, 
Others Ruined by Change of 
Key 





mere accident that led Vera 
i Curtis to wander into a discussion 
that much-abused subject of -color, 
n an interviewer called upon her last 
k. Miss Curtis is a singer too intel- 
ent and unassuming to attempt an 
horitative expression on such a mat- 
but as one of the gentler sex, she is 
ileged to exercise her prerogative 
tell how she “feels about it.” 
remark on colors, and varying re- 
actions to different colors interested the 
soprano, and she launched into the sub- 
ject with an enthusiasm which revealed 
t she regards it as of more than ordi- 
y moment. 

“from an emotional standpoint, 
olors have always had a great effect 
ipon me,” she declared. “I am _ very 
fond of green. It is so restful and sym- 
pathetic. There is a wonderful picture 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
which I have gone to see many times. 
Not that it means so much as a paint- 
ing, but the lovely shadings speak to me 
in such wonderful tones. It may be be- 
cause one of my early teachers was Vic- 
tor Maurel, who, as you probably know, 
is a painter as well as musician. 

“Do I study my songs with an idea of 
color? Always! Certain keys mean 
ertain things to me, but I do not insist 
upon singing all my songs in my favor- 
ite key! I am particularly fond of the 
G Flat key, and I often have my accom- 
panist play in G Flat songs that are 
written in G, which seems to me to be 
‘old and acid-like. But if the nature 
of the song is cold it would spoil it to 
make the change. Don’t forget that 


r | was 











, “© Mishkin 
Vera Curtis, Soprano, Who Appeals to 


Color Sense of Audiences in Her Con- 
cert Work 


some songs may be ruined as others may 
be improved by transposition. 

“I think everyone is more or less 
sensitive to color, but few ever give the 


subject sufficient thought to understand’ 


their reaction to different hues. An 
experience this season brought out this 
fact in an interesting manner. I was 
to give a joint recital with another art- 
ist in a small, but very musical town. 
We had planned a beautiful program and 
were looking forward to an unusually 
good time. It was in a community 
noted for its religious ardor, so I de- 
cided to include one or two oratorio arias 
in my first group, especially since I 
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Drab Walls with Song 





Experience in a Country 
Church — Audience and 
Singer Chilled by Grey Color 
Scheme — Effect of a Story 
in the Warming Up Process 


had heard that the 
last year when a wel darn singer sang 
only concert songs. My second group 
was to open with Franck’s ‘La Proces- 
sion.’ 


were disappointed 


Singing Against Odds in Color 


“The concert, as you might suspect, 
was to be given in a church, but when 
I got there and saw the interior! It 
was a terrible grey with unattractive 
gilt decorations. How was I to sing my 
program in such a place? I grew cold 
at the very thought of it, for I knew 
that in such surroundings I could not 
give those people what they had come to 


hear. And all because of the color 
scheme! There was no _ alternative, 
however. It was up to me to ‘white- 


wash’ the place and color my songs with 
so sure a touch that the audience would 
be oblivious to all but their contents. 

“The first group went very well; but 
just as I was about to begin the Franck 
song, a happy thought struck me. What 
did those people know about the song? 
I had spent weeks in making it my own, 
and how could I expect them to grasp its 
significance by hearing it once, and in a 
foreign language too? 

“At another time I should have choked 
from fright to speak two words from the 
platform; but the idea so impressed it- 
self upon me that before I knew it, I 
was telling them the story of the song. 
Instantly the audience and I became like 
old friends, and I have never sung with 
such pleasure or had my work more 
enthusiastically received. My co-artist 
took the audience by storm with his 
piano numbers and played until it was 
time to leave for his train. And after 
that I sang a half-dozen extras. I think 
even the preacher forgot he was in a 


church! But I simply had to do some- 
thing to cover up those depressing walls. 

“Well, it must be time for us to be- 
gin this interview. I don’t know what 
you want to talk about. I have made 
two trips to Canada this season and have 
never met with such cordiality. And 
then we might talk about my devoting 
all my time to concert work, since the 
war came along and robbed me of all my 
German rdles at the Metropolitan, 
or—or—” 

But who doubts the sincerity of our 
Canadian friends; who does not believe 
that singing in concert has its recom- 
pense, as well as singing in opera, Ger- 
man or otherwise? Miss Curtis could 
say many significant things but some- 
times a “snap-shot” is better than a for- 
mal photograph. This time we’ll leave 
it at the snap-shot. HAL CRAIN. 


Yon to Give First N. Y. Recital Since 
1919 


His first New York solo program since 
1919 will be given by Pietro Yon, or- 
ganist and composer, at Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Easter Sunday, 
March 27. In the interim he has been 
largely occupied with tours of the coun- 
try. What he may have gathered from 
this will have ample opportunity to 
manifest itself in the program which 
he has arranged. Opening with his 
own “Sonata Cromatica,” he will play 
also J. C. Ungerer’s composition on the 
French folk-tune, “Frére Jacques’; the 
G Minor Fantasia and Fugue of Bach; 
de la Tombelle’s “Fantasie sur des 
Noéls”; Bossi’s “Ave Maria’’; a “Marche 
Champétre” by Boex, and three more 
compositions of his own, “Echo,” Hu- 
moresque No. 2, and Second Concert 
Study. 





Gladys Axman in Hippodrome Benefit 


At the Hippodrome on the evening of 
March 13, Gladys Axman, soprano, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was heard in a 
program which, given for the benefit 
of the Boys’ Club, brought forward also 
Pavlowa, Tito Schipa, Laurette Taylor, 
Holbrook Blinn and other distinguished 
members of the musical and dramatic 
professions. Miss Axman was received 
with favor in “The Star,” by Rogers; 
“My Laddie,” by Thayer, and ‘“Rachem,” 
Mana-Zucca. 
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WOODMAN TUFTS 


CONTRALTO 








“Those who went wandering in search 
of music yesterday, found, if they hap- 
pened to stop at Kimball hall in the eve- 
ning, an unusually good contralto singer. 

“She is Marie Woodman Tufts, not 
formerly known upon the Chicago con- 
cert platform, and possessed of most of 
the attributes that make singing what it 
ought to be. With just a little more 
driving intensity to her voice she would 
be a find for the operatic stage. Even as 
it is, hers is better than plenty of voices 
that are in that branch of the profession. 


“In her recital last night she had the 
breadth and dignified style for the ancient 
music of Secchi and Bach; a good dra- 
matic idea of ‘Amour, Viens Aider,’ from 
Saint-Saens’ ‘Samson and Delilah’; and 
the imagination and color for the Rus- 
sian songs by Gretchaninoff, Arensky and 
Rachmaninoff. Also, as in some of the 
Elgar ‘Sea Pieces,’ she sang the Eng- 
lish language  excellently.”” — Chicago 
Evening Journal. 


“Marie Woodman Tufts is an intelli- 
gent young singer, mistress of the subtler 
shadings of the vocal art, dexterous in 
conveying the poetic import of text and 
music to her auditors, and the owner 
of a very resonant and tuneful voice. 
Her enunciation was gratifyingly clear 
and her interpretation consistently inter- 
esting.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“Miss Tufts sang them with evident 
appreciation of their romance and poesy 
and also put into her interpretation a cer- 
tain dramatic element which made them 
all highly effective. The voice is clear 
and voluminous. It is well schooled and 
even throughout its range, which is of 
wide compass, good style and authority. 
The diction was clear and the air ‘Amour 
Viens,’ from the opera ‘Samson and 
Delilah, by Saint-Saens, was presented 
in truly operatic manner.” — Chicago 
Daily News. 


“Presented in truly operatic manner.”—Chicago Daily News 


“A contralto voice of rich quality.”—Chicago Evening American 


“Marie Woodman Tufts gave an am- 


bitious program for her introductory re- 
cital in Chicago, and revealed a warm, 
glowing voice, a pleasant and sincere 
manner of presenting each song, and a 
nice poise. She managed to make the 
Bach ‘My Heart Ever Faithful’ posi- 
tively joyous, showing she had mastered 
the musical intricacies sufficiently to 
think of the message and nothing else.” 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

“Marie Woodman Tufts gave an ex- 
cellent song recital. Mrs. Tufts has a 
contralto voice of rich quality, good vol- 
ume, with an even scale thruout the en- 
tire range, and she sings with good vocal 
control, She sang beautifully. The tone 
was lovely in itself, and she brought out 
the words with fine appreciation for their 
meaning. She sang with poetic under- 
standing which was reflected in the tone 
coloring of her voice. 

“Mrs. Tufts has the instinct for sing- 
ing songs. She has her voice at her 
command and uses her powers to tell 


the story. She will prove a welcome 
addition to the ranks of our recital 
singers. The audience applauded -her 


cordially all the evening.”—Chicago Lve- 
ning American, 


Address, 6752 Perry Ave., Chicago 
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OSCAR SEAGLE DISPLAYS 
VOCAL ART IN RECITAL 


Command of Voice and Mastery in Style 
Distinguish Baritone’s Singing in 
New York Town Hall 


The season’s concerts have _ not 
brought forward a singer of more culti- 
vated or artistic taste than Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, who sang to a large 
audience in the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening, March 15. His recitals have 
been all too few in recent years. 

Beginning his program with Nicolai’s 
“Air de la Jocondo,” and following 
with three old French songs—“‘En 
Venant de Lyon,” “Musette,” “Chanson 
a danser’”—Mr. Seagle sang all his num- 
bers in French, with the exception of 
the last group, which included “Bende- 
meer’s Stream,” and songs by Osgood, 
Hageman and Lillian Strickland. 

It would be difficult to imagine sing- 
ing more finished in matters of detail, 
more sustained in flowing phrases or a 


finer exhibition of good diction than that 
of Mr. Seagle in his opening group. His 
mezza-voce work was beautiful in the 
old French melodies. His use of the 
head voice adds much to the pleasure 
of his work, and in the matter of style 
he is quite a master. There were few 
passages in his songs which required 


dramatic utterance, a feature which 
would have brought variety into his 
program. Mr. Seagle’s natural voice is 


not one of an exceptionally luscious qual- 
ity or of great brilliance. But it is 
pleasing, and his command of it is sure. 

César Franck’s Nocturne, Chausson’s 
“Colibri,” Dupare’s “Phydilé,” Pala- 
dilhe’s “‘Lamento Provencale,” Levade’s 
“Rose des Roses” and “Les Balcons,” by 
Debussy, completed his printed list, and 
he added a number of extras. The ac- 
companiments were well played by Hec- 
tor Dansereau. 





Hartford to Hear Mr. House 


Judson House, tenor, has been en- 
gaged by the Hartford Treble Clef Club 
to sing a performance of Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “A Tale of Old Japan” on May 4. 
Among his other engagements this 
month, Mr. House will sing in Hamil- 
ton, Canada, on the 31st. 





Eaton Choral Society Concert and Recital 
by Mme. Homer Features in Toronto 
TORONTO, CAN., March 19.—The second 


annual concert of the Eaton Choral So- 
ciety was given in Massey “Hall, on 


March 11, before a capacity audience. 
The chorus, which has 114 voices, pre- 
sented a most attractive program under 
the leadership of H. M. Fletcher. 
Rachmaninoff’s “Glory to the Trinity” 
showed the capabilities of the singers to 
excellent advantage. The outstanding 
soloist of the evening was Lucy Gates. 
Charles H. Hart, accompanist for Miss 
Gates, was also heard as a soloist. 

Mme. Louise Homer, contralto, ap- 
peared in recital at Massey Hall on 
March 7, before a large audience. She 
presented a diversified program and was 
well received. 


Garrison and Cortot Give Enjoyable Co; 
certs in Memphis 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 2.—Mal 
Garrison lately gave a recital at t 
Lyric. A large audience received t 
soprano with great cordiality. Her : 
companist, George Siemonn, was exc: 
lent. This concert was the high light 
the local season. 

Alfred Cortot was heard in conce 
in conjunction with the Duo-Art pia 


at Goodwyn Institute last evening. T 
concert was given under the auspi 
of the Beethoven Club. The Fren 
pianist played with distinguished a 

Ss. B. W 





Alma_ Beck, contralto, has retun 
from Cincinnati, where she sang w 
success at the College of Music, of whi 
she was at one time a scholarship pu; 
On the last of this month Miss Be 
leaves for Canada, where she will a 
pear in a series of concerts. 
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further continue the Festival, now, 


Festival. 





therefore, 
BE IT KNOWN, that at a large and enthusiastic meeting held October 28th, last, at the Buffalo Consistory, it was voted unanimously to secure 
Mr. Van De Mark, the founder and director of this Festival, was present by invitation 


and agreed to the change, upon our guarantee to underwrite Twenty-Five Thousand Dollars annually, the amount necessary each year for the successful presentation of the 
It was the sentiment of all present that a wonderful thing had been secured for the City of Buffalo. 


National American Music Festival as a permanent institution for the City of Buffalo. 


held (not at Lockport) but in the City of Buffalo. 


To Those Who Believe in Justice for the American-Born Artist and Composer, This Message is Delivered: 


Knowing that Lockport, for five years the home of the National American Music Festival, was unable, because of financial cost and limited hotel accommodations, to 


Signed, George K. Staples, President Advisory Board 


THE ADVISORY BOARD 


Curtis N. Andrews 
George A. Kellar 


Maurice E. Preisch 
Fred A. Ringueberg 


William C. Shepard 
Howard B. Ward 


George K. Staples, President 


A. A. Van De Mark, Founder and Director 


All communications must be addressed to A. A. Van De Mark, Founder and Director, National American Music Festival, 223 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ralph S. Kent, Advising Attorney 


From now on the National American Music Festiva] will be 


if possible The 
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Novel Features Developed in New Organ 
to Demonstrate Vast Concert Possibilities 











a 
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Wanamaker Auditorium to 
Have Unique Instrument— 
Equipped to Reduce Tech- 
nical Demands and Permit 
Greater Freedom in Art of. 
Player—Alexander Russell, 
Director of Music Work, De- 
scribes Organ—To Be Dedi- 
cated in April—Courboin to 
Give Initial Recitals 


 O. Henry could return to New York 

| City to-day he would find his gifts of 
expression taxed to describe the develop- 
ments which have brought modern com- 
merce and industry in touch with the 
arts. 
John Wanamaker is one of the indus- 
trial leaders who has seen the great pos- 
sibilities of music in connection with 
business life, not only in relation to his 
employees, but the public as well. 

The auditoriums of both the Philadel- 
phia and New York Wanamaker stores 
have been constantly devoted to music, 
and plans are now being made for the 
further extension of music work in the 
New York store by the installation there 
of a new organ of unique proportions. 


In building the instrument a special 
object was to show the advantages of 
the organ for concert purposes. It has 
all possible equipment to relieve the or- 
ganist from the concern of technique and 
permit him to express his personal ar- 
tistry. 

Alexander Russell, head of the music 
work in the Wanamaker stores, thus tells 
the story of the instrument: 

“When he installed the largest organ 





its charm. 


TIMES. 





the Bellevue-Stratford ballroom. 
Miss Nevin made a most agreeable impression. 
sincere as though she took pleasure in giving pleasure.”—-PHILADELPHIA LEDGER, 


Exclusive Management: 
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Photo by Russell © Underwood & Underwood 


Console of the New Wanamaker Organ; Inset, Alexander Russell, Director of 
Music in the Wanamaker Stores 


in the world in his Philadelphia store, 
Mr. Wanamaker felt that there was no 
medium through which more persons 
might hear good music. After all, the 
organs in churches and even concert halls 
are heard by limited numbers, but mil- 
lions yearly hear the organs in our 
stores. Moreover, many who hear the 
organs here are not among those who go 
to concerts, and hence we have the op- 
portunity of making numerous converts 


and of bringing music to an entirely new 
public. 

“In our Philadelphia store, where we 
have the huge Grand Court, it was pos- 
sible to place the large organ. But, as 
in New York, our concert hall seats only 
some 1300 persons, it was Mr. Wana- 
maker’s idea to install an organ which 
should demonstrate the possibilities and 
beauties of the organ as a concert instru- 
ment in a more intimate sense. 


OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


AND 


HAROLD MILLIGAN 


LECTURER-PIANIST 


IN 


‘**Three Centuries of American Song” 


A Costume Recital of the Highest Artistic and Patriotic Interest 


In the Picturesque Gowns of the Revolutionary and Hoop-Skirt Periods Miss Nevin Sings Charming and Hitherto 
Neglected Songs of the Earliest American Composers, Including Also Groups by Ethelbert Nevin and the Foremost Con- 
temporary Native Composers, in Exquisite Style and Voice. 


Mr. Milligan’s Brief Prefatory Talks Are Witty, Interesting and [lluminative. 


“The Matinee Musical Club gave one of the most interesting programs in its history yesterday afternoon to an audience that completely occupied 
Mr. Milligan’s prefatory and explanatory comment was delightful, its informal offhand character adding to 
Her voice is fresh and clear and supple; and she uses it in a manner animated and 


“Miss Nevin’s simple directness, her absence of mannerism—won sincere applause from an audience that filled the house.-—NEW YORK 


~ 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


“We had the organ built in our own 
shop in the Philadelphia store for sev- 
eral reasons. In the first place, at the 
time the organ was begun, some two 
years ago, the organ builders of this 
country were in a somewhat disorganized 
state. During the war many of the 
organ factories, like other industrial 
plants, had been turned over to the man- 
ufacture of war necessities, and many 
organ makers had given their labors to 
more lucrative work. The seriousness 
of this is understood when it is consid- 
ered that an organ worker is not trained 
in a day. It requires years to become 
adept in this work, and expert artisans 
are not easily replaced. After the war 
the organ manufacturers were over- 
crowded with back orders, and it would 
not have been possible to get our organ 
for years. Hence we decided to under- 
take it in our own shop, there being 
also the added advantages of having the 
work constantly under our supervision 
and of being able to effect novel develop- 
ments along mechanical and artistic 
lines. 


New Features of the Organ 


“This organ has some unique features, 
which, we feel, represent an advance in 
organ building. For instance, one of the 
features is an accelerating tremolo. Or- 
dinarily the organ allows no variation 
in the speed of the tremolo, but we have 
devised a means whereby this may be 
varied, thus giving the artist flexibility 
of expression. The instrument has four 
manuals, but in addition it has two 
‘floating organs’ which can be brought 
into use on any manual. These are an 
Echo Organ and a remarkable String 
Organ, the former being situated on the 
third floor of the building and giving a 
fine effect. Beside these, there are nu- 
merous other new features, the main 
idea having been to lessen the artist’s 
limitations and permit him, through the 
addition of new devices, to concern him- 
self more with interpretation. 

“We have already begun to plan a 
series of recitals for the public on the 


organ. The first of these will be in 
April of this year. As the occasion co- 
incides with the Wanamaker Golden 


Jubilee, the events will be celebrated to- 
gether by a series of afternoon and 
evening recitals given by Charles Cour- 





[Continued on page 25] 
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Guy Maier to be Associated with Loraine 
Wyman Next Season 


Although Guy Maier, pianist, to- 
gether with Lee Pattison, will have filled 
nearly seventy engagements in two- 
piano recitals when the present season 
ends, he has found time to sandwich in 
between a number of his “Concerts for 
Young People.” Recently he had Lo- 
raine Wyman, singer of folk-songs, join 
with him in concerts in Boston, Buffalo 
and New York, and the combination 
proved to be such an exceptional one, 
that it will be continued next season. 
On account of the demand for the Maier- 
Pattison two-piano recitals, Mr. Maier 
and Miss Wyman will be available only 
during the month of February, except 
in. rare instances where dates can be 
filled en route. Mr. Maier will also give 
his individual programs, and_ recent 
bookings include a series of four under 
the auspices of the Cleveland institute 
of Music, Mrs. Franklin B. Sanders, ex- 
ecutive director. This engagement re- 
sults from the recent recital given in 
Cleveland under Mrs. Sanders’s direc- 
tion for the Fertnightly Club. 





Cincinnati Orchestra Acclaimed in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., March 19.—The Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, Eugene Ysaye, con- 
ductor, was heard in concert in the City 
Auditorium on the evening of March 10, 
by a large audience. Emil Heermann, 
violinist, was _ soloist. The program 
included Saint-Saéns’s Marche Héroique, 
Goldmark’s First Symphony and the 
Prelude to Saint-Saéns’s “The Deluge.” 
Mr. Heermann played the violin solo in 
the last work. The concert was under 
the local management of Mrs. Stockdell. 

G. W. J., Jr. 





Rider-Kelsey for Springfield Festival 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey has been engaged 
to sing the soprano part in “Elijah” at 
the Springfield (Mass.) festival, on 
May 19. 


KREISLER REJOICES MILWAUKEE HEARERS 





Violinist Given Royal Greeting 
—Chicagoans Play Brahms 
and Wagner 


MILWAUKEE, March 15.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler never wears out his welcome in Mil- 
waukee. He can come several times in 
a season and every seat is sold. He 
appeared under the management of 
Marion Andrews. The usual favorites, 
such as “Caprice Viennois,” were deliv- 
ered in a half hour of encores following 
the scheduled program, which included 
the Bach “Chaconne,” the Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, his own “La Gitana” 
and “Tambourin Chinoise,” “Molly On 
the Shore” and other numbers. Carl 
Lamson played the accompaniments with 


consummate skill. 
Wagner and Brahms were the chief 


composers exploited in the latest pro- 
gram of the Chicago Symphony, brought 
here by Margaret Rice. The Brahms 
Third Symphony was performed with 
fluent ease. Other interesting numbers 
included the “Forest Voices,” from “Sieg- 
fried,” the “Good Friday Spell” from 
“Parsifal,” d’Indy’s “Wallenstein’s 
Camp,” and 
tion,” by Strauss. 

A revival of “The Mikado” was staged 
in Milwaukee by the Badger Opera As- 
sociation, most of the talent being local, 
aided by a few “imported” soloists. The 
cast included Edith Allan, Hugh Holmes, 
Beecher Burton, Selina Menninger, 
Anna Baumann, Raymond Kuhn and 
Harvey Ludwig. The chorus of forty- 
two was made up of Milwaukee singers. 
Grace Baird, of the Shubert Players, was 
dramatic director, Beecher Burton was 
musical director and Karin Reinert 
directed the ballet dancing sg te : 





TEST MEMORY OF NEWPORT NEWS SCHOOL CHILDREN 





Papers Show Excellent Averages and 
Winners Return Wholly Correct Lists 
—Fine Program Submitted 


Newport NeEws, VA., March 19.— 
Nearly 400 school children participated 
in the music memory contest which 
ended after a month of intensive cam- 
paign and study on March 11. The final 
concert was marked by a brilliant dis- 
play of local talent, for the musicians 
of the entire peninsula co-operated to 
make the project a success. 

The program was uniformly excellent. 
The Hampton Roads Glee Club, directed 
by William R. Hamilton, sang “The 
Pilgrim’s Chorus” and Handel’s Largo 
with much beauty of line and smooth- 
ness of tone. The Women’s Choral 
Club gave their number, the Spross ar- 
rangement of Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” 
with precision and fine balance. Mrs. 


Richard Gaston, Mrs. Parker Marston, 
Mr. Hines, Mr. Lenz, Mr. Gaston, Mr. 
Williams, Mrs. Alexander Wills, H. B. 
Bauers, Mrs. Lear, Mrs. Parker Mars- 
ton and Malcolm Valey contributed. 

A. V. Smidt, violinist; Irving Nielsen, 
E.. Fenno Heath, Mrs. C. C. Epes, pian- 
ist, and Elizabeth Cotrell, pianist, were 
also heard and there were items by the 
Palace Orchestra and the High School 
Orchestra. 

Scores of correct papers were sub- 
mitted, and the decision of the judges 
hinged on such technicalities as the 
placing of an apostrophe, the capitali- 
zation of the words of a title, or the 
omission of an accent mark. Approxi- 
mately a hundred dollars was awarded, 
and the prize winning cards were almost 
all perfect. 

The recently organized Women’s Cho- 
ral Club had the aid of Judson House 
in its concert. C. F. L. 


“Death and Transfigura- 


Miss Tracey Arranges Program for ( 

cinnati Club 

CINCINNATI, March 20.—Under ig 

auspices of the department of mu 
Emma L., Roedter, chairman, of the ( 
cinnati Women’s Club, a musical ; 
gram under the title of “A Scandinavy 

Five O’clock” was given to a full how. 


The scenario which served as a fra 
for several Sgandinavian compositi 
had been arranged by Minnie Tra 
vocal teacher. After introductory 
marks by Miss Tracey on “Scandinav. .) 
Composers I Have Known,” Mrs. M:»: 
T. Pfau gave the cradle song, “D+. 
chére prunelle,” of Emil Sjogren, . 
Mrs. Albino Gorno was heard in e 
valse, “Mon coeur en réve convie.” 
dedicated to Miss Tracey by the sa 
composer. Numbers which had been 
ranged for women’s chorus by Mis. 
Tracey were the national hymn of No, 
way, by Sinding, and a Danish f 
song. Others who were heard were M:. 
John D. Sage, Mrs. Frank M. Peters. 
Mrs. H. P. Warrerier, Mrs. R. C. Hetie- 
bower, Laura Strubbe and Mrs. Mar iy 
G. Dumler, vocalists; Mrs. Millard Sh: |: 
and Mrs. A. D. Murphey, pianist. \ 
speaking part was taken by Mrs. 
Humphreys Smith. Some dances w. 
also featured. 
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Recital for Mme. Tas on March 2s 


On the evening of March 28, Hele 
Tas will be heard in violin recital, with 
Coenraad v. Bos at the piano, at Aeolian 
Hall. The program will consist of the 
Brahms Sonata in D Minor, the Bach 
Sonata in G Minor for violin alone, a 
“Fantasy-piece” of Schumann, the Tchai- 
kovsky “Serenade Melancolique,” a Pug- 
nani-Kreisler Praeludium and Allegro, a 
new Scherzo by Edwin Grasse, Kreisler’s 
“Gitana,” Wieniawski’s Polonaise in !) 
and a Prelude dedicated to Mme. Tas hy 
Frederick Jacobi. The Jacobi work wil! 
be given its first performance on this 
occasion. 











ELLIOTT SHAW 


BARITONE 


Engaged as Soloist 
ST. PAUL’S M.E. CHURCH 


CHARLES TROXELL 


TENOR 


Engaged as Soloist 
CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


New York New York 
Engaged for NEWARK FESTIVAL Mr. Shaw makes records 
with RAISA in “Aida’”’ for the 


Victor Talking Machine 


WASHINGTON TIMES, Jan. 12, 1921: “Charles 
Troxell disclosed a lovely lyric voice of absolute purity 
and sweetness. He sang with delightful execution and 
with artistic coloring and phrasing.” 





SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
at ROUND LAKE, N. Y. (nine miles from SARATOGA) 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
JULY 4th TO AUGUST 13th 


Pamphlet Circular Sent on Request 

















A. Y¥. CORNELL 


VOCAL STUDIO 


601 Carnegie Hall 
New York 

















“NELSON ILLINGWORTH WINS” 


Pierre V. R. Key in the Musical Digest 


“NEW LIEDER SINGER MAKES DEEP IMPRESSION” 
“THE INDIVIDUAL MUSICAL TRIUMPH OF THE WEEK UNQUESTIONABLY WAS MADE 
BY AN UNKNOWN SINGER, NELSON ILLINGWORTH, WHOSE RECOGNITION BY THE 
CRITICS WAS INSTANT.” 


“‘When an absolutely unknown singer wins from the entire corps of New York musical critics 
unanimous praise for his art: when by the majority he is likened to Dr. Wullner, and when 
the dean of the reviewers (H. E. Krehbiel) devotes a column to his recital that singer leaps 


prominently into the news.” 
DATES NOW AVAILABLE FOR THIS AND NEXT SEASON 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


Management: 





Photo by Bain Newe Service 


“The Great Song Interpreter with a message 
—Henry T. Finck. 
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Novel Features in New Organ 
Installed in Wanamaker’s 


fContinued from page 23] 


in, the famous organist. The exact 

+es will be announced shortly, and the 

neerts will be open to the public by 
nplimentary tickets obtainable upon 
uest at the office. 

In building this new instrument we 

| that Mr. Wanamaker is making a 

-tinet contribution to the cause of mu- 

All instruments have their limita- 
ons. For instance, the piano, however 
much Liszt and others sought to give it 
an orchestral function, can never reach 
orchestral heights. I think that the or- 
van has fewer limitations than other in- 
uments and comes nearest to the or- 
chestra. When we further lessen the 
limitations, as I believe these new devices 
will, we are augmenting the function and 
possibilities of the instrument, especially 
from the concert standpoint. 

“The music to be played will not be 
limited to actual writings for the organ, 
for by doing this we would deprive our- 
selves of an abundance of excellent lit- 
erature. I think that with the new pos- 
sibilities of the organ we can draw from 
the literature of orchestra, song and 
piano, especially the orchestra. 

“Above all, I would emphasize that 
Mr. Wanamaker’s motive is to bring to 
a vast number of persons the inspira- 
tion of good music. Further, we believe 
that through these two magnificent or- 
gans in-our business houses, musicians, 
as well as the public, will recognize that 
the organ may occupy a position in the 





Charles Courboin, Organist, Who Is to 
Give a Series of Recitals in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium 


musical world no less important than 
that of other concert instruments. For 
the organ can be, should be, and is the 
greatest single interpreting medium for 
musical literature in general.” F. R. G. 


Produce New Work of C. Hugo Grimm 


CINCINNATI, March 11.—Although 
still in MS., C. Hugo Grimm’s “To the 
Night,” subtitled “A Phrygian Rhap- 
sody,” for contralto solo, chorus of 
women’s voices, flute and harp, has al- 
ready had two successful productions. 
Mr. Grimm is a Cincinnatian, and it 
was therefore natural that the first per- 
formance of his work should have been 
given in this city. It was given by the 
MacDowell Society, with stage sets and 
tableaux. The second performance was 
in Cleveland, by the Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club. The poem of the Rhapsody is 
by Alberta Kumler, a new member of 
the Cincinnati poetical colony. The 
music is based on the Greek Phrygian 
scale and strives to reproduce what must 
have been the effect of certain old Greek 
music. 





Ivan Narodny Invited to Lead Anti- 


Bolshevist Forces 


Ivan Narodny, Russian writer on mu- 
sic and the dance, received last week an 
invitation to go to Kronstadt to take 
charge of an anti-Bolshevist movement 
there, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch to the New York Globe. Mr. 
Narodny was a leader in the Kronstadt 
rebellion against the Tsar in 1905 and 
later escaped to the United States with 
Maxim Gorky. 


Frieda Klink to Replace Nevada Van der 
Veer 








Announcement has just been made of 
the appointment of Frieda Klink, con- 
tralto, as soloist at the St. Nicholas Col- 
legiate Church. Miss Klink will assume 
her new position on May 1, when Nevada 
Van der Veer terminates her connection 
with this church. 


TO AID MacDOWELL FUND 


Mozart Club of Wilkes-Barre Invites Co- 
operation in Benefit 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., March 22.—In an 
effort to aid the Peterborough Colony 
Fund, the Mozart Club has issued a cir- 
cular letter to its members over the sig- 
natures of Edith Brower, chairman; 
Harriet L. Jones and Ruth Sadler Rup- 
precht, committee members. This cam- 
paign is being undertaken with the 
knowledge and approval of Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, who has been forced by the 
yearly deficit of the colony to draw on 
her own limited income to an extent 
which is fast becoming impossible to 
maintain. In sympathy with MacDow- 
ell’s idea that the arts should be as close- 
ly correlated as possible, the Mozart 
Club is inviting other Pennsylvania clubs 
interested in the arts to co-operate with 
it in a public benefit entertainment. 
The sum thus raised is to be sent to the 
treasurer of the MacDowell Association, 
Benjamin Prince of New York. 

Mrs. MacDowell is said to be heartily 
in sympathy with the work and to hope 
that the example of the Mozart Club will 
be emulated by clubs in other States. 
The Mozart Club has already given a 
concert for the cause, on Dec. 3, 1920. 





Dohnanyi Makes Début in Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17.—At 
the closing concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony, Erno Dohnanyi, pianist, made 
his Washington début and was given a 
royal welcome. His playing of the 
Mozart Concerto in G was superb. The 
symphony was Dvorak’s second, in D 
Minor. Theo. Karle, tenor, was an ex- 
cellent assisting soloist for the Rubin- 
stein Club at its last concert. W. H. 











encore.”’ 
Chicago Daily News: 


Chicago Daily Tribune: 


‘is powerful.’’ 
Chicago Daily Journal: 


expert,” 
Fort Worth Record: 


LILLIAN EUBANK 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies 


An Artist Whose Added Successes This Season Give Her a Unique 
Place Among the Leading Artists of Today. 


HERMAN DEvRIEs, Chicago Evening American, March 16, 1920, says: 

“Miss Lillian Eubank, soprano, displayed the same qualities that character- 
ized her appearances with the Chicago Grand Opera. 
for her voice remains suave and unforced.” 


EpwarpD C. Moore, Chicago Daily Journal, March 16, 1920, says: 

‘‘Miss Eubank did enough, through the sheer merit of her singing. Her 
reputation was made at the beginning of the season, when she appeared, as a 
member of the Chicago Opera Association, sang a few contralto réles, and then, 
with less notice than before, sang leading soprano r6éles, including those of the 
operas in which she had been a contralto before. 
tion, and the applause and comments that she received were all in her favor. It 
was the soprano side of her endowments that she exhibited last night, with the 
addition that she was as good a performer of songs as she had been of operatic 
Two groups of songs and an aria—‘Vissi d’Arte’ from ‘“Tosca’—were her 
well sung, well expressed and well 


IN OPERA 


KARLETON HACKETT, Chicago Evening Post, says: 
“Miss Eubank showed herself a routined artist. 

and range. The aria from “Tosca’ gave her opportunity to show her powers, and 

she sang it with understanding of tne text. 


Her voice is of ample power 


he audience obliged her to add an 


“Lillian Eubank, as Octavie, in ‘Cleopatra,’ has the only really lyrie rdéle in 
the opera, and she sang with emotional warmth and with fine vocal art. 
poise and carriage and played with the required dignity.” 


She has 


“Miss Eubank, as the Witch, Ulrica, in ‘Masked Ball,’ showed a soprano that 


iss Eubank, as Ulrica, has an ideal voice for such parts. It is wide of 
range and both powerful and smooth of quality, the kind of a voice that will 
undoubtedly make her a specialist in a good many rd6les. 

“Miss Eubank is a remarkable artist. Her appearances during these two weeks 
have proved that she is at home in a réle of almost any vocal range. 
she can do the two réles in this opera as well as she has done them, she is an 


And when 


roles. 
contributions, and 
pronounced.”’ 


Toledo Times, April 20, 1920: 


they were excellent, 


‘‘Miss Eubank displayed a fine dramatic voice, adequate in every way to the 
Her ballad singing, both in the old English and Scotch and a 
Negro lullaby given as an encore, perhaps showed her in her loveliest mood. 

“Miss Eubank possesses a powerful organ that reaches far into both mezzo 
and contralto register, and she sings with much of the vocal gesture of Rosa 
Raisa, whose réles she has filled on several occasions.” 


KARL G. KILLEPN, of the Akron Press, Akron, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1921: 


roles essayed. 


aa 


She gives genuine pleasure, 


She did them all with distinc- 








“Miss Eubank has a great voice that in the estimation of the critics that 
heard her last night rivals, if not surpasses, any grand opera artist. She is also 
reputed to have interpreted more réles than any other artist. She has a majestic. 
dominating appearance and her tones are forceful, clear, dramatic, revengeful 
and superb. Her voice is one which will linger long in the memory of all who 
heard her last night. 

“She showed to wonderful advantage. Her passionate, emotional, tremulous 
Pleading held the audience spellbound. Her whole form trembled with emotion. 
om as her clear notes floated out over the audience they carried irresistible 
ervor.” 


IN CONCERT 


MAURICE ROSENFELD, Chicago Daily News, March 16, 1920, says: 

“Operagoers know Miss Lillian Eubank as a mezzo soprano from her appear- 
ances this season with the Chicago Opera Association, but last evening at 
Orchestra Hall she was classed as a dramatic soprano and, in fact, her singing 
of the ‘Vissi d’Arte’ aria from the second act of Puccini’s opera ‘La Tosca’ would 
substantiate the second appellation with full justice. Miss Eubank sang with 
genuine dramatic power, with fine tone quality in the higher range of her voice 
and with good interpretative style.” ° 


W. L. Hupparp, of the Chicago Daily Tribune, March 16, 1920, says: 

“Miss Eubank. who sang last night at Orchestra Hall, also in the winter with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, reyealed herself as a concert singer of pleas- 
ing qualities. Her stage presence is attractive, she sings with ease and her voice 
is agreeable in tone, possesses no small measure of sympathy and appeal. 

“Her diction is excellent, every word being easily understandable, and she 
catches and translates to her hearers the spirit and meaning of a song with a 
skill which is already considerable.” 


“Offhand, one would insist there are many, many fine singers, but hearing 
Lillian Eubank makes one less certain. While listening to her voice, you silently 
run over the list of singers with voices as good or better, and the list shrinks. 
When she sings such a song as ‘Beautiful Art Thou, My Love,’ you search for 
singers of equal ability and again the number decreases. A whole recital con- 
vinces you that however small the list may be Lillian Eubank’s name must be 
included. 

“She stirs you with a voice of rich texture, and she moves you with a dra- 
matic fervor that is never theatrical. She moved the audience at the Armory 
Sunday afternoon to a noisy friendliness—no Akron audience was ever more 
friendly. The program revealed that Miss Eubank had gathered just enough 
familiar songs to place her on an easy footing with the audience, and it also 
disclosed some fine songs new here. Three arias often sung, but seldom so well, 
were delivered in a manner that satisfied vocally, and pleased musically. While 
not a contralto, the two lower ones were more wholesome for her voice. Not 
many voices are so extensive in range as Miss Eubank’s, nor are many voices 
susceptible of such marked changes in color, and yet you gain no sense of forcing. 

“The songs that pleased most were just about all the ones on the program, 
including four encores, two at the very end. Little ones followed big ones, but all 
were good.” 


Monmouth Review, Monmouth, Ill, Feb. 1, 1921: 

“A glorious voice, a charming personality, an evening of joy unalloyed for 
lovers of music; that is the verdict of those who heard Lillian Eubank last night. 
Her voice rang true and clear, her diction was so good that every word was 
easily understood and her tones were compelling and powerful in the operatic 
numbers, soft and soothing in the simple negro melodies. Before the first song 
was ended, Miss Eubank had won her audience, and graciously added many 
numbers not included on the program. 

“It was an evening which will be long remembered.” 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 


Aeolian Hall, New York 





1415 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 
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(Muvical Americar Open Forum ) 


Communications not accompanied by 
the. full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. ‘They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 
E Editor MusicAL AMERICA. 











The Critics Found Out 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

Last Monday, March 14, a joint re- 
cital was given in Town Hall by Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch and Mr. Schmuller; 
among the various numbers given, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch was to play the Beethoven 
Sonata in D Major, Op. 10. However, 
for some reason or other, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch chose to play the Schumann So- 
nata in G Minor instead. 

Imagine my surprise, when reading 
the next day’s newspapers, to find, that 
almost every critic stated that he played 
the Beethoven Sonata, and some of them 
proceeded to describe the manner in 
which he played it. Now how can the 
public depend upon the opinion of our 
music critics, if those same _ so-called 
critics cannot tell the difference be- 
tween two such well-known sonatas, or 
at least the tonalities of D Major and G 
Minor? It is an imposition on the con- 
cert-going public. It is my opinion that 
knowing the ignorance in matters musi- 
eal of our critics, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
played a trick on them. L. CHASKIN. 

New York City, March 17, 1921. 





Says United States Is Rich in Musical 


“Atmosphere” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
That mysterious thing called 


“atmosphere” does not exist in America 
we are told; we must go to Paris or 
Milan, and before the war, particularly 
to Berlin. In these cities a student is 
supposed to be surrounded by influences 
that will make him musical and produce 
an artist shortly. 


It seems to be a widely, prevalent no- 
tion that we possess no such real musi- 
cal atmosphere in America. 

Where do the influences come from 
which are supposed to surround study- 
ing abroad? They can only emanate 
from conservatories, teachers, concerts, 
operatic performances, etc. We have 
just as good conservatories, and just as 
good teachers here as may be founu 
abroad. All the great European artists 
come here year after year. Even the 
best European teachers are coming here. 
All the great opera singers have been 
enticed away from the European cities. 
Musical atmosphere is likely to be found 
most inspiring in our own opera houses 
where the greatest artists in the world 
co-operate, not in European cities which 
have to content themselves with medioc- 
rities. 

In Europe the conservatories and 
great teachers are scattered over a num- 
ber of countries—Italy,, France, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Austria, etc.; if the 
student wishes to take advantage of 
them he has to do considerable traveling 
about. In our own country the most 
musical cities, the home of opera, the 
great teachers, are within short dis- 
tances of each other. New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, offer the 
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Study with John McCormack 
through his Victor Records 


Listening to his interpretations on the 
‘Victrola, you can benefit by the great 
tenor’s masterful rendition of many of the 
world’s most famous compositions. 
can repeat any part of any selection until 
you are thoroughly familiar with his 
methods of vocalization. 


Victor dealer 
will gladly play any McCormack records for you. 
Write for catalog with photographs of the world’s 
greatest artists who make Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


student opportunities for study and 
hearing the best in music that cannot 
be equaled in any other country. These 
cities could be called the musical cen- 
ter of the world. 

Our libaries contain books on musical 
literature which the student can take 
advantage of. Reading the lives and 
careers of great composers and artists 
is an inspiration and an important aid to 
musical culture. 

We also have some of the best musi- 
cal magazines published right here in 
America; an unlimited supply of inspira- 
tion, information and self-teaching can 
be absorbed ‘from these magazines. 
Those students who cannot come to the 
large cities for musical atmosphere can 
get it to a certain extent from these 
magazines and books. Even the smaller 
cities and towns are having some of the 
best musical attractions come to them. 

Our musical students have more mu- 
sical atmosphere, better advantages for 
study, access to musical literature, 
magazines, right here in America than 
in any other country in the world. It 
is about time we woke up to the fact 
that the musical center of the whole 
world is right here in our own country. 

ADA MAE HOFFREK. 


Rutherford, N. J., March 1, 1921. 





Anxious to Form a Band 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
A group of boys in the lower East 
‘Side are anxious to form a band under 


the auspices of the Music League of the 
People’s Institute. These boys are 
eager to meet weekly and willing to pay 
a small amount for instruction, but have 
not enough instruments to make up a 
band. If any of your readers know of 
any instruments that are not being used 
and could be loaned or donated to this 
band, it would be a great service in 
helping to develop good music in the 
community among the boys of that dis- 
trict. The boys hope to pay for these 
instruments in time. The services of an 
eminent band conductor have already 
been donated to this cause. 

Please reply to the undersigned, at 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, c/o 
People’s Institute. 

HARRIET SELMA ROSENTHAL. 

New York City, March 5, 1921. 





Applause from West Virginia 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

During the past year, some of my 
choicest moments were spent reading 
MuSICAL AMERICA. To my mind it is 
one of the best magazines published to- 
day. Especially do I enjoy the “Ques- 
tion Box,” and the review of the operas 
given by the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera companies. “Mephisto’s  Mu- 
sings” is another page I take great 
pleasure in reading. 

I take this opportunity in renewing 
my subscription to this wonderful ma- 
gazine for another year. 

MILES JEFFERSON. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., March 7, 1921. 








Cyc IR r, oa) 
Easter was not overlooked at the film 
theaters during the past week, special 
features being introduced to reflect the 
spirit of Holy Week. Fauré’s “The 
Palms” was sung at the Rialto by 
Edoardo Albano, and numbers of a 
lighter nature were given by Hardy 
Williamson and Mary Fabian. John 
Priest played Paul Wach’s “Hosannah” 
as an organ solo, and the orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 





and Lion Vanderheim, contributed 
Liszt’s “First Hungarian Rhapsody.” 
* * x 


An “Easter Fantasy,” the principal 
musical attraction at the Rivoli Thea- 
ter, enlisted the artistic services of Vera 
Myers, Grace Eastman, Florence Roggie 
and Paul Oscard. Karl Goldmark’s “In 
the Spring” was played as the principal 
orchestral number, under the direction of 
Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau. 
“Whispering Hope,” sung as a duet by 
Betty Andersen and Susan Clough, and 
Handel’s “Largo,” played on the organ 
by Firmin Swinnen, concluded the musi- 
cal program. 

x oe x 

Ballet numbers formed an interesting 
part of the musical program at the Capi- 
tol Theater. These were “The Scarf 
Dance,” participated in by Doris Niles, 
Gladys Waite and Hebe Halpen; “Mig- 
non Gavotte,” by Leon Leonidoff and 
Thalia Zanou; “The Dance Orientale” 
from “Faust” and Brahms’s Hungar- 
ian Dance by Alexander Oumansky and 
the ballet ensemble. Erik Bye, as- 
sisted by the Capitol Mixed Quartet, 
sang “The Palms,” and the orchestra, 
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under the direction of Erno Rapee, 
played the “Magic Fire Music” from 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire.” 


* * #* 


Excerpts from  Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
played by the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Carl Edouarde and Francis W. 
Sutherland, provided the principal or- 
chestral feature at the Strand Theater. 
Carlo Ferretti was heard in the “Torea- 


dor Song.” 
* * * 


John Wenger, Art Director, Leaves Capi- 
tol Theater 


John Wenger, the Russian painter 
and scenic artist, who has been art 
director of the Capitol Theater in New 
York since the establishment of that 
photo-play house, has resigned his posi- 
tion to devote his time to independent 
art production. He is now fulfilling an 
engagement with the Famous Players 


Corporation. 
* x *& 


D’Alvarez to Sing at Syracuse Festival 


Marguerite d’Alvarez has been en- 
gaged for the Syracuse (N. Y.) Festival 
on May 3, when she will appear as solo- 
ist with the Cleveland Orchestra. She 
will also appear with the same organi- 
zation in a pair of its home series of 
concerts on Dec. 1 and 3 next. Syracuse 
marks the tenth festival engagement 
booked for the Peruvian contralto by her 
manager, Daniel Mayer, this spring. 


* * * 

Vera Curtis to Return to Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

Vera Curtis, of the Metropolitan 


Opera, will sing the soprano part in the 
performance of Haydn’s “Creation,” to 
be sung by the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Greensburg, Pa., Bertram S. Webber, 
conductor, May 19. This will be Miss 
Curtis’s second recent appearance in 


Greensburg. 
*s *#* 


The song entitled “The Want of You,” 
by Frederick W. Vanderpool, was fre- 
quently sung as an encore last season 
by Louis Graveure in his recitals. This 
season Mr. Graveure has used the Van- 
derpool song, “Values,” having sung it 
as his first encore at his first Chicago 
recital at Orchestra Hall, where the song 
was well received. 


ENSEMBLE IN READING 





Elshuco Trio, Local 


Symphony ang’ 





Choral Society in Concerts 


READING, PA., March 19,— 


and last concert of the 


presented in the Rajah Th 
March 14. The Elshuco T 
the Beethoven B Flat Trio a 
zling Trio in D Minor by Ar 
music lovers have seldom 
finished ensemble work and 
The usual war 
trio’s reception showed the 


terpretations. 


the capacity audience, 


The sixth 


Haage series was 


Theo Karle sang three groups 


chosen songs with full 
quality and excellent b 
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Reading Symphon 


gave its final concert of the 


March 13. 
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and Goldmark’s eure 


Picturegqy 
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Played j 
Hans Kronold, = 


stranger here, gave a vivid perform 

of Victor Herbert’s Concerto for ‘Celle 

and equalled his previous successes, 
The Reading Choral Society presente 


its second concert in the Ra 
Camille W. Ze 


March 15. 


jah Theater, 
ckwer’s prize 


cantata, “The New Day,” was the fea. 


ture. 


The composer, who was at the 


piano, was assisted by the Rich String 


Quartet of Philadelphia. 


The 


chorus 


was also heard in effective unaccom. 


panied numbers, the singin 


high credit on Lindsay Norden’s 
able conductorship. The Rich Quartet 
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Carl Schlegel, baritone, was the prin. 
cipal soloist, at the Elks’ clubhouse, Jer- 
sey City, on March 5, in the third ot » 
series of concerts arranged by James 


P. Dunn. 


Others heard were Harriet 


Scholder, pianist; Amy Niell, violin, and 
Irene McCabe, soprano. 
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WAGNER, CREAM OF 


DETROIT PROGRAMS 


with Matzenauer, Orchestra 
Gives Finest Concert 
of Local Season 


peTroiT, MICH., March 17.—The De- 
troit Symphony’s season reached its pin- 
acle when, with the assistance of Mar- 
pai Matzenauer on March 11, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and his players were heard 
in a Wagner program. Detroiters have 
anticipated this event with the keenest 
zest, and on both Friday and Saturday 
evenings Orchestra, Hall was completely 
filled. The audience was vociferous in 
its demonstrations of approval and called 
the orchestra men to their feet following 
the Prelude to “The Mastersingers” and 
the Overture to “Tannhauser.” The pro- 
gram, admirably chosen, included also 
the Prelude to “Parsifal” and the “Ride 
of the Valkyries.” They were superbly 
played. . Mme. Matzenauer was in mag- 
nificent voice and delivered the “Love 


Death” from “Tristan” and the Immola- 
tion Scene and “Brinnhilde’s Apotheo- 
sis” from “Gétterd4mmerung” in a man- 
ner that carried all of the realism and 
conviction of an operatic performance. 
She was recalled countless times. Both 
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; A New Song by 
OLEY SPEAKS 


To the End of the Road 


LISUT. WILLIAM H. BARTER 
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road filled with wild flowrs aed lov - li - 


i 


Road of my seem-ing,my dream-road,— 





BM Co. @ntte Copyright, 1921, by The Boston Music Co. 


Oley Speaks’ name stands for beautiful 
melody in connection with songs. The com- 
poser of “To You,’ “On the Road to Man- 
dalay,” and scores of other well liked num- 
bers, upholds his reputation for genuine 
melodiousness in his latest song “To the 
End of the Road,” which the Boston Music 
Company has just added to its Blue Bird 
ae series. It is published in F and 
in 


Artist's Copy to Singers on Request 


e———_______ 





orchestra and soloist gained a success 
that has not been exceeded this season. 
This program was repeated on Saturday 
evening. 

The Chamber’ Music Society held a 
meeting in the Institute of Arts Monday 
evening, March 14. Mrs. Clara Koehler 
Heberlein gave a talk on Chamber Music 
and Mrs. Perle B. Marsden led the as- 
sembly singing. The program was given 
by Martha Bartholomew, pianist; Esther 
A. V. Johnson, violinist; Edith May 


Smith, soprano; Mrs. Adaline T. Ven- 


man, accompanist, and ‘the Treble Clef 
Quartet, composed of Mrs. Earl Stevens 
and Mrs. Charles E. Letts, sopranos, and 
Mrs. Georgia Warren Austin and Mrs. 
Roy Berryman, altos. 

The ninth morning concert of the 
Tuesday Musicale took place at the 
Y. W. C. A., March 15, the program be- 
ing presented by Phyllis Gabell and Syl- 
via Simons, pianists; Mrs. Ray Berry- 
man and Mrs. Alice MacFarlane Con- 
nolly, vocalists, and Thelma Newell and 
Theodosia Eldridge, violinists. Mrs. 
Adaline Venman and Gertrude Heinze 


acted as accompanists and Mrs. Lois 
Johnston Gilchrest was chairman. 

Last week, Newton J. Corey resigned 
as organist of the Fort Street Presby- 
terian Church, a position he has filled 
with distinction for more than twenty- 
five years. Mr. Corey is well known as 
a lecturer, particularly on Wagner; as 
a writer and as a teacher of organ and 
piano. Mr. Corey is, at present, editor 
of a department of the Etude, of his own 
magazine, All the Arts; musical editor 
of the Detroit Saturday Night, and man- 
ager of the Detroit Orchestral Associa- 
tion, which brings to Detroit orchestras 
from other cities. He is also a charter 
member of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. Mr. Corey has been succeeded 
by O. H. Bowman, for seven years or- 
ganist of the East Side Presbyterian 
Church at Paterson, N. J., and a pupil 
of Dr. William C. Carl. Mr. Bowman 
came to Detroit a year ago as a member 
of the firm of Janney, Bowman Com- 
pany, dealers in pianos, but has held no 
other church position here. 

M. McD. 





“MUSIC WEEK” BOOKLET OUT 





Over 1700 Organizations Announced to 
Take Part in Nearing Event 


The announcement of New York’s sec- 
ond annual Music Week (April 17 to 24) 
has been issued in an attractive booklet, 
setting forth the object of the project 
and the plans undertaken. Over 1700 
organizations of various sorts are to 
take part, and the slogan of the celebra- 
tion, “Music for Everybody and Every- 
body for Music,” printed on the cover 
of the announcement, seems likely to be- 
come an actuality. 

The complete list of the committee 
includes: Otto H. Kahn, honorary chair- 
man; Charles M. Schwab, honorary vice- 
chairman; George Eastman, honorary 
vice-chairman; Berthold Neuer, chair- 
man; C. M. Tremaine, secretary; R. B. 
Alderoftt, Philip Berolzheimer, Artur 
Bodanzky, W. C. Bradford, Dr. William 
C. Carl, Hollis E. Davenny, Charles H. 
Ditson, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Thomas A. 
Edison, Dr. William L. Ettinger, John C. 
Freund, Father Finn, George H. Gart- 
lan, Rubin Goldmark, Charles H. Green, 
S. Hurok, Herman Irion, Charles D. 
Isaacson, Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Leonard 
Liebling, Richard W. Lawrence, Rob- 
ert Lawrence, Rev. Dr. William T. Man- 
ning, Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
Anning S. Prall, Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, 
Hugo Riesenfeld, S. L. Rothafel, Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Silverman, Sigmund Spaeth, 
Frederick T. Steinway, Josef Stransky, 
H. B. Tremaine, Rodman Wanamaker, 
Edward Ziegler. 


Grand 





Detroit Symphony Completes 
Rapids Series 


GRAND RaApips, MicH., March 12.— 
The Detroit Symphony gave the third 
and last concert of its series here at the 
Armory on March 9, and maintained its 
reputation for excellence in a splendid 
program. Cyrena Van Gordon of the 
Chicago Opera Association, the soloist, 
sang excellently. To Gertrude Baars 
belongs the credit for arranging the 
Symphony visits. 





New Appointments to Cornish Faculty 


SEATTLE, WASH , March 9.—New ap- 
pointments to the faculty of the Cornish 
School of Music include Maurice Browne 


and Ellen Van Volkenburg, who have 
become directors of the School of the 
Theater for five months, beginning June 
1. Adolph Bolm, celebrated Russian 
dancer, comes on July 11; E. Robert 
Schmitz, French pianist, on Aug. 1, 
and Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal 
teacher, on July 18. Recent events of 
interest at the school have included 
a recital last evening by Marian Cory- 
ell, whose compositions are well known. 
A reception was held for Miss Cornish, 
the director of the school, on her return 
from New York on March 6. 





Althouse Introduces New Vanderpool 
Song in San Francisco 


“Red Petals,” a new song by Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool, written for. Paul 
Althouse and dedicated to him, was in- 
troduced by the Metroplitan tenor for 


the first time at his recent recital in 
San Francisco. In a letter to the com- 
poser Mr. Althouse wrote that the song 
made a fine impression and that he will 
sing it on his programs for the balance 
of this season. The song will soon be 
issued. 





HEAR PALESTRINA CHOIR 





Unique Philadelphia Organization Dis- 
plays Skill in Home City 
PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—A feature 
of special interest in the season’s local 
musical activities has been the work of 


the Palestrina Choir in its concerts. 
This is the only community chorus in 
the country, it is believed, which devotes 
itself to the highest types of music, such 
as the compositions of the early mas- 
ters who wrote for the church, Pales- 
trina, Vittoria and Orlando di Lasso, 
for example. For about seven years the 
members of the choir, of which Nicola 
A. Montani, the conductor, was also the 
founder, have fathfully attended re- 
hearsals in all kinds of weather, and the 
result is that to-day the organization 
is well on the road to realizing Mr. Mon- 
tani’s ideal of giving Philadelphia an 
organization as distinctive in its way as 
the Bach Choir of Bethlehem is in its. 
On March 6 the choir gave a program 
for the Musical Art Club in which it 
featured a motet by Palestrina for four- 
part chorus, a cappella; Gregorian 
chants, in unison, according to tradition, 
with accompaniments arranged accord- 
ing to the modal character of each chant 
by Mr. Montani; a Vittoria motet for 
four-part chorus; ancient Christmas 
songs, in various arrangements; Rus- 
sian folk-songs set by Schindler, and 
Rafaele Casimir’s ‘‘Meditazione Inver- 
nale,” for four-part chorus, a cappella. 
Elsie Stewart Hand, pianist, assisted as 
soloist. Rarely is such artistic work 
done by a choral organization as Mr. 
Montani’s forces put to their credit on 
this occasion. Another succesful ap- 
pearance was made at the Academy of 
Music, March 17. The choir has an- 
other appearance, this time at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, April 25. 





Edith Thompson, pianist, and Charles 
Bennet, baritone, the latter of the 
faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave a recital before the 
Copley Society of Boston at the Harvard 
Musical Association on March 2, under 
the auspices of the music committee, of 
which Mrs. Henry Lowell Mason is the 
chairman. WwW. &. F, 
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WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


BARITONE 
From the N. Y. Evening Mail: 
6é A NUMBER of the season’s well- 


known baritones scattered 
about the audience at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon seemed to augur 
that a baritone who could do things 
was going to sing. And it was so.” 
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MARY GARDEN 


in the March “MUSICAL OBSERVER” 


DISCUSSES “HER ART AND HER NEW WORK” 


This unusual article, endorsed by Miss Garden as the best interview ever given by her to any 
periodical, should interest every Opera Goer, Singer, Teacher and Music Lover, and covers the 


following subjects: 


How She Conducts a Rehearsal in Which She Sings. 
Her First Operatic Opportunity and How She Grasped It. 
Relationship of Voice to Interpretation. 


If you are studying voice, if you have, aspirations for an Operatic Career you will surely wish to read this article . . 
g merely a lover of the. Opera you will want to read what the only Woman Director of an Opera Company has to say ... you 


cannot afford to miss it. 


There are also 80 pages of additional articles by prominent. musicians, inchiding sixteen pages of=cépyrighted music in this number. 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR ORDER DIRECT. 


Single Copy, 25c. 


List of Mary Garden’s More Prominent Roles and Record 
of Her Career. 


(Illustrated. ) 
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WEATHERING THE STORM 


Nothing on the horizon is more disturbing than the 


difficulties in which symphony orchestras in several 
cities have become involved. An apparent tightening 
of the pursestrings—if not entire withdrawal of 
financial support—on the part of some of the moneyed 
men who in the past have been generous in making 
good various orchestral deficits, has precipited prob- 
lems which involve the whole future of enterprising or- 
ganizations that can ill be spared. 

Civic pride in such progressive cities as San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle would seem to demand that no stone 
be left unturned in efforts now being exerted to keep 
their orchestras in the field. The Seattle orchestra, 
looking forward to next season, cancelled its final con- 
certs this year in the belief that it would be in better 
position thereby to align support for the fall and win- 
ter. In San Francisco only about half the amount of 
money needed has, at this writing, been subscribed for 
the new season, and there is apprehension Iest the con- 
ductor and many of his musicians go elsewhere. As 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficiently well-schooled and 
experienced players has been a problem scarcely second- 
ary to that of finances, the San Franciscans feel they 
must solve the dilemma at once, before many men are 
lost to their orchestra. 

Doubtless the general situation with regard to na- 
tional and international finance is playing a part in 
the apparent unwillingness of some wealthy men to 
assume burdens and sacrifices associated with their 
names in the past. Even the most public-spirited 
Maecenus may have to yield to influences such as have 
caused retrenchment in various other lines of endeavor, 
especially since the money which has gone to support 
cultural projects in the past has been derived from 
various sources directly affected by industrial econo- 
mizing. 

As against the temporary money tightness, how- 
ever, is a distinctly propitious augury. This is that 


popular interest, though still insufficient to make these 
undertakings self-supporting, has shown an appreciable 
gain. The day may be distant when receipts will be 
adequate to meet the outlay, but temporary difficulties 
due to a little less munificence on the part of a few will 
be of relatively small import if, in weathering the 
storm, the orchestras become more and more the insti- 
tutions of the many. 


2 
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WHEN GERMAN OPERA RETURNS 
With the German language increasingly familiar in 
concert halls, as week by week a few more recital 
artists return to the original texts in presenting the 





-classic lieder, there can be no doubt that opera in 


German is not far away, providing, of course, no new 
entanglement grows out of the European embroglio. 
That the Wagner music-dramas will be heard again 
in the language of their maker and at no very distant 
date is being taken for granted. But what of the 
singers who will interpret them? Will each opera 
organization have its German “wing” as before the 
war? 

For many patrons of opera, not the restoration of 
the German language but the return of certain German 
vocal characteristics is a matter for concern and mis- 
giving. No one will deny that some superb singers 
have come out of Germany, or that Italian, French, 
Polish, Russian and American singers also have their 
faults; but it is only ‘necessary to turn a reminiscent 
look backward at the casts of Wagner operas at the 
Metropolitan and elsewhere before the war, to realize 
that a return to such performances would mean much 
violence to the ears. 

Barking, bleating, pinching, squeezing tenors; snarl- 
ing, grating, bellowing, throaty baritones and basses; 
screeching, blatant, frequently off-key sopranos and 
contraltos—though the women were more often accept- 
able than the men; this about sums up the average 
with respect to the vocalism endured for the sake of 
the compensating orchestral glories and the pictorial 
and dramatic enticements of the Wagner representa- 
tions of other years. 

Bad singing was taken for granted then, where the 
German scores were concerned. 
as readily now, after an interval during which the 
vocal aberrations of Wagner interpreters have ceased 
to be regarded as a necessary nuisance? Because of 
a fair proficiency in English, one of the tenor pillars 
of the old German wing has been prominent in the 
vernacular restorations of the Wagner music dramas 
at the Metropolitan this season. His stage bearing 
and his knowledge of the traditions have commanded 
respect, but his singing has been regarded almost uni- 
versally as falling far below Metropolitan standards. 
Yet he probably sings as well to-day as he did four or 
five years ago when he was considered one of the best 
of the Teutonic tenors then available. Others more 
unsatisfactory were accepted with less criticism than 
his appearances provoke to-day. 

Some of the best Wagner singers at the Metro- 
politan, whether in English or German, are Americans, 
and the resurgency of the great music-dramas should 
open the way for others like them to come forward. 
Even though the traditions may suffer, it is to be hoped 
that no foreign artist, such as those who were per- 
haps a majority of the old German corps, will be 
brought back to this country for Wagnerian parts if 
there is available an American singer who gives real 
promise of satisfactorily caring for the same réle or 
roles. If it is possible, let us hear our Wagner sung, 
whether the language is English, German or Choctaw! 


Will it be accepted 





AN AMERICAN NATIONAL ATTACKED ON 
. FOREIGN SOIL 


In a recent issue of MusicAL AMERICA a Spanish 
musicologist, with a horror easy to comprehend, dilates 
on the “scandalous music” of what he quaintly terms 
the “Jazz-ban,” and denounces it as an American im- 
portation. Yet is Spain in a position to cast the first 
stone at the land for whose discovery Queen Isabella 
of Castile provided the necessary funds? The inier- 
jectional shout, the noisy rattle of the castanets, the 
harsh rasp of the guitar, the tuneless clap of hand and 
stamp of foot punctuate the dance-songs of Andalusia. 
What our own Prescott calls “the hideous clamor. . . 
of the atabel” is a heritage of the Spanish Moors. 
We need only remember that the Vandals were among 
Spain’s earlier inhabitants. Their well established his- 
toric reputation opens up great imaginative vistas as 
to what they probably did to music, among other things, 
in a constructive and destructive way. Incidentally, it 
was a Spanish king, Philip II, who first hit upon the 
ingenious idea of connecting the keys of a clavichord 
with the tails of individual penned cats. The tone-quality 
and register of each feline was explored by means of 
the penetration of a pin into its caudal appendage on 
the depression of a key, with symphonic results which 


must have passed description. Surely such a aneptig 
the lost chord produced tonal developments beyond an 
jazz band’s providing! y 

Jazz, after all, regrettable as the fact may be 
bona fide American product—product in the ¢o 
cial, if not the musical sense. 
prefer to adjudicate an American felon according ty 
our own law, this outlaw of tone may Possibly be en. 
titled to the protection of the flag when attackeg on 
foreign soil. 


’ is a 
mmer. 
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Emma Roberts, the Contralto, and Her Accompanist, 
Millicent Chapman, in the Grounds of the Royal 
Poinciana, Palm Beach 


When Emma Roberts was in Florida last month for 
her series of recitals she was the guest of honor at the 
weekly luncheon of the Rotary Club at the Royal Poin- 
ciana, Palm Beach. The contralto, herself a Rotarian, 
was called upon for a brief speech, and she responded 
by coaching the company. present in a new song extoll- 
ing the glories of the sunny State. Being a South- 
erner, Miss Roberts entered into her task with such 
sympathy that a Boston man, also a guest, remarked: 
“If you should come North sometime, I hope you will 
be as enthusiastic over our part of the country.” And 
thereby hangs the tale, for since her marriage last 
fall Miss Roberts has made her home in a suburb of 
Boston! : 

Schumann Heink—The generosity of Mme. Schuman 
Heink was again revealed, when, following her recent 
recital in Birmingham, Ala., she donated, in conjune- 
tion with Manager R. S. Douglas of the Jefferson The- 
ater, $1,000 to the local fund for the relief of starving 
children in Europe. 


Thibaud—Jacques Thibaud, who sails from America 
next month, will be absent for two years, but his sons, 
aged seventeen and thirteen years, who have proclaimed 
their intentions of becoming citizens, will return with 
their mother in the fall. They are soon to begin studies 
that they hope will eventually make them authorities 
in the world of international law. 


Peege—Charlotte Peege, the contralto, declares she 
has been called everything from “Peggy” to “Peach, 
but draws the line at the version which she heard 
recently. After a program a young lady startled her 
with: “Oh, Miss Piggy, I must tell you how much | 
enjoyed your singing!” The correct pronunciation ° 
the name is Pay-zhay, with the accent on the seco” 
syllable. 


Mukle—One of the latest of the well known womel 
artists to be initiated as a national honorary men ‘ 
of the Sigma Alpha Iota Musical Sorority 1s ~ 
Mukle, the ’cellist, who became a member of the Com 
Chapter following her last Chicago recital. Miss Mu 
expressed herself in hearty sympathy with the Wo 
of the local members in contributing funds for 4 — 
scholarship to aid music students. The current a 
scholarship was divided between two young aspiral 
—a girl and a boy. he 

Werrenrath—The man who turns the handle oe 
motion picture camera lost the opportunity of 8¢ af 
a thriller when he failed to secure a film phe i 
Reinald Werrenrath and his accompanist, Harry 2’ 
riding on the tender of an engine through 4 blin - 
Ohio snowstorm, in a successful effort to keep ‘i 
cert engagement. Mr. Werrenrath has_ not. hat 
pointed an audience in twelve years, and feels t 
is too late to begin now. The engine was the 
solution to the problem when a wreck stalled Fy od 
traffic, and the baritone decided on the unusua 
of travel so that those who had assembled t0 
him -would not have to be sent away. 


As such, just as 
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Interviewing Reduced to a Science 
[From N. Y. Sun] 


Timidity on the part of a cub reporter 
n one of the newspapers in Detroit 
caeed Mary Garden, director of the 
Chicago Opera, to give out one of the 
most unusual interviews in her career. 
For succinctness, it approaches a record 
for a prima donna or actress. 

The reporter, afraid he would lapse 
into hopeless nervousness when he was 
ushered into the presence of the star, 
devised the plan of submitting to the 
diva a questionnaire of fourteen points. 
Mary Garden answered every one, thus: 

No. 1. How do you like Detroit? (Always 
No 1.) ‘“Adore it.’’ 

No. 2. How old are you? (Answer not 
ompulsory.) “Thirty-three and a few more. 
be 3. Why do women object to telling 
their-age? ‘‘I don’t.” : ; 

No. 4. Do you consider singing business or 
pleasure? ‘“‘Business.” 

No. 5. Who is your favorite movie star? 
(Except Mary Garden.) ‘Bill Hart. . 

No. 6. Can you cook? “Yes, splendidly. : 

No. 7. If a young woman has choice which 
should she take, a home or a career? “‘A. 

” 
yO. 8. Why haven’t you married? (Ap- 
proximate cause sufficient.) ‘“‘Have not given 
it sufficient thought.” 

No. 9. Are you jealous of your fellow 

ists? ‘‘No, no, no.”’ 

oo. 10. Why or why not? 
ust not.” 

as 11. Do you consider yourself singer 

first, or actress? “Singer.” ‘ 

No. 12. Judging from your experience as 
art director of Chicago Opera Company, will 
Cobb be a successful manager of Tigers as 
long as he plays, too? ‘‘Yes.” Y ; 

No. 13. How do you like your job? ‘‘Like 
it immensely.”’ : ; 

No. 14. If they let you, will you keep it? 
“That requires some thought.” 


“Don’t know; 





Mallards, Evidently, or Canvasback ? 


At a recent song recital in Tacoma, 
a prominent local artist was to sing 
Kramer’s “The Faltering Dusk,” which 
a typographical error made to read “The 
Faltering Duck.” The singer noticing 
the misprint, very carefully enunciated 
the word “Dusk” as she sang it; where- 














| N this department Musica America 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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Co unterpoint 


: three groups of coloratura, lyric and 
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Classifying Sopranos 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you kindly classify the following 
Sopranos of the Metropolitan into the 
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\ OO 


a 














upon everyone looked at his program; 
this was so disconcerting the word 
“strangely” forsook her, and instead of 
singing “Why are your lips so strangely 
red,” she substituted the first word that 
suggested itself; and this was the query 
that came over the footlights, “Why are 
your lips so bloomin’ red.” E. M. M. 


Which Is Daniel and Which the Lion ? 


They sang “Lohengrin” in Pittsburgh 
t’other night. You know, the show be- 
gins at 7.45 and Lohengrin blows in by 
the 8.20 Swan. A female woman sit- 
ting behind one of our friends at the 
performance remarked to her gentleman- 
friend as the curtain rose, “Which one 
of those men is Lohengrin?” Again, we 
ask, “Why will people go to the opera?” 
ides de indeed?” paraphrases the March 

are. 








* Those Versatile Elshucos ! 
The Times, last month, said: “Elshuco 


Trio Plays Strauss Sonata.” Well, 
pr’aps it did. Who knows? The article 
says: “Elias Breeskin, violin, with 


Aurelio Giorni at the piano, gave the 
Sonata.” Now, as the Strauss Sonata, 
Op. 6, is for ’cello and piano, one won- 
ders what Willem Willeke did during 
the playing o’ it. Pr’aps he turned the 
pages, in order to make up the Trio. 





“Other Days Other Ways’’ 


Old Spera-goers “stood for” things 
that would never be tolerated by those 
of this more intelligent age. In Ros- 
sini’s “Otello,” a singer, Davide, con- 
sidered that the last scene, with the mur- 
der, did not sufficiently show off his 
voice, so he interpolated into it an aria 
from Gluck’s “Armide.” The aria was 


tender in sentiment and it was conse- 
quently impossible to kill Desdemona in 
a spirit of jealous anger, so the couple 
amid applause gracefully left the stage 
and let the opera end there. 














dramatic: - Bori, Alda, Muzio, Destinn, 
Ponselle, Farrar, Easton, Garrison, Sun- 
delius, Chase and Matzenauer? Also, if 
Verdi’s “The Masked Ball” and Doni- 
zetti’s “Don Pasquale” were revived, 
who would be the logical choice for the 
roles of Adelia and Norina? 
MAX DE SCHAUENSEE. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 12, 1921. 

Coloratura: Cora Chase and Mabel 
Garrison. Lyric: Frances Alda, Lucrezia 
Bori, Florence Easton and Marie Sun- 
delius. Dramatic: Geraldine Farrar, 
Ema Destinn, Claudia Muzio and Rosa 
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UDOLPH POLK, violinist, was 
rg in New York City on Nov. 25, 
gl He received his general educa- 
‘on in the public schools of this city, 
being graduated 
from the Town- 
send Harris High 
School here. He 
began his study of 
violin at the age 
of five, pursuing 
his work under 
Josef Pasternack, 
Max Bendix and 
Leopold Lichten- 
berg. Following 
this, he went 
abroad in 1911, 
working under 
Henri Marteau in 
violin and study- 

in composition 
under Paul Juon. In "914 = he 





Rudolph Polk 


graduated from the Hochschule in Ber- 
lin, he won the Joachim prize. His 
first public appearance was made in 
Dartmund, Germany, at an orchestral 
concert at which Marteau conducted. 
Following this, he made subsequent ap- 
pearances with orchestras in Russia and 
Germany. In one of the orchestral con- 
certs conducted by Willy Hess, at which 
he was soloist, he introduced to the Ber- 


‘lin public a new concerto by Friedrich 


Gernsheim. 

In 1916 he returned to America, but al- 
most immediately joined the army, 
spending the next two years in mili- 
tary service. On his return to America 
he made his début, appearing in recital 
in New York on Oct. 14, 1919. This has 
been followed with other recitals in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and other 
centers, where he has also appeared with 
various societies. Makes his home in 
New York City. 
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has remained a supreme achievement in the 


art of piano making. 


From the concert stage, its beautiful tonal 
qualities have been praised by world-renowned i 


artists. 


day as the symbol of taste and refinement. 


In thousands of cultured homes it stands to- ; 
Catalogue furnished on request. 


315 NORTH HOWARD STREET 


CHAS. M. STIEFF. Inc. 
STIEFF HALL 
Established 1842 
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Ponselle. Margaret Matzenauer is a 
contralto, though she sometimes sings 
dramatic soprano réles. Destinn sang 
“Adelia” when “The Masked Ball” was 
given a few years ago, and “Norina” is 
one of Bori’s favorite réles. 
-F & 
Copyrights 

Question Box Editor: 

Will you please let me know where 
one can have music, also scenarios copy- 
righted? CHARLES MILLER. 

Minneapolis, Minn., March 12, 1921. 

Write to the Registrar of Copyrights, 
Congressional Library, Washington, D. 
C., explaining your needs and he will 
send you the proper application blanks. 

7? 9? 9 


Pronouncing ‘‘Baal’’ 


Question Box Editor: : 
Will you kindly tell me how “Baal” is 
pronounced when singing “Baal, we cry 
to Thee,” in “Elijah”? 
HELEN OBERDORFER. 
Evansville, Ind., March 12, 1921. 


It is pronounced to rhyme with “male.” 
9 


Whereabouts of Olive Fremstad 


Question Box Editor: 

Where is Olive Fremstad now? Why 
doesn’t one ever hear of her? Does she 
teach? T. B. SPEAR. 


Burlington, Vt., March 7, 1921. 


Mme. Fremstad is not appearing in 
public this season. She lives in New 
York and spends much time at her camp 
in Maine and her summer home at 
Nyack, N. Y. She is not teaching. 

Massenet’s Opera 


Question Box Editor: ; 
Please publish a list, complete if pos- 
sible, of the operas of Massenet with 
dates of first production. 
JOSEPH T. STONER. 


Chicago, Ill., March 9, 1921. 


“La Grande Tante,” 1867; “Don César 
de Bazan,” 1872; “Le Roi de Lahore,” 
1877; “Hérodiade,” 1881; “Manon” 1884; 
“Le Cid” 1885; “Esclarmonde,” 1885; 
“Le Mage,’ 1891; “Werther,” 1892; 
“Thais,” 1894; “Le Portrait de Manon,” 
1894; “La Navarraise,” 1894; “Sapho,” 
1897; “Cendrillon,” 1899; “Grisélidis,” 
1901; “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 
1902; “Chérubin,” 1905; “Ariane,” 1906; 


“Thérése,” 1907; “Bacchus,” 1909; “Don 
Quichotte,” 1910; “Roma,” 1912; Post- 
humous operas are: “Panurge,” 1913; 
“Cléopatre,” 1914, and “Amadis” not yet 
produced. 

27 2? 9 


The Tuo Manuel Garcias 


Question Box Editor: 

In the Question Box of the issue of 
March 12 it was stated that the laryngo- 
scope was invented by Manuel del Popolo 
Garcia, who was born in Seville in 1775. 
This is a mistake. The instrument was 
invented by his son, Manuel Patricio 
Garcia, born in Madrid in 1805. I studied 
for a time with the latter, who taught 
me the use of the laryngoscope and 
claimed its invention. He died in London 
in 1906 at the age of 101. 


WALTER HEATON. 
Reading, Pa., March 12, 1921. 


The two Garcias, on account of the 
similarity of their name and the identity 
of their profession, are frequently con- 
fused. We thank our correspondent for 
the correction. 


, % 7 
Concerning Muratore 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Alessandro Muratore, who ap- 
peared in a picture with Lina Cavelieri 
and Muratore in MUSICAL AMERICA of 
March 12, a son of Lucien Muratore? 
Isn’t Muratore French? Is the Italian 
name of Muratore his real name? 
Could you give me the address of some 
music house in England that sells 
graphophone records? 


GEORGE CHASE, JR. 
New Bedford, Mass., March 12, 1921. 


Alessandro Muratore is the adopted 
son of Lucien Muratore. Lucien Mura- 
tore is French but his grandfather was 
Italian, hence the Italian name which is 
his real name. Dale, Forty & Co. The 
Promenade, Cheltenham, England. 


. 
School for Movie Organists 


Question Box Editor: ; 

I am trying to find out if there is any 
school where organists for moving-pic- 
ture houses are trained. Can you help 
me? CLARE BEERS. 


The Eastman Conservatory’ at 
Rochester, N. Y., has such a course, 
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CELEBRITIES UNITE IN ENGROSSING PROGRAM 





Gabrilowitsch and Schmuller Interpret 
Sonatas—Substitution of Schu- 
mann for Beethoven a Surprise 


When the high attainments of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Alexander Schmuller 
were united in a piano and violin re- 
cital at the Town Hall, Monday eve- 
ning, March 14, a program resulted 
which could not fail to be engrossing 
and stimulating beyond the routine of 
concerts of the kind. The violinist’s art, 
already made familiar and favorably 
appraised at previous appearances both 
with orchestra and in recital, did not 
fully match that of his confrére, but his 
playing was not lacking in its character- 
istic good qualities. Juxtaposition with 
Gabrilowitsch is something of a test for 
any virtuoso, whatever the instrument 
he plays. 

Brahms’s D Minor Piano and Violin 


Concerto began the program. Though 
his bowing was not always firm, Mr. 
Schmuller invested the Adagio with 
tonal beauty, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
played magically throughout. The vio- 
linist was heard alone in the Bach Cha- 
conne, in which he used a sforzando ac- 
cent to somewhat strident effect, but 
which was in the main very well played. 

For Beethoven’s D Major Sonata, Op. 
10, Gabrilowitsch substituted Schu- 
mann’s G Minor to which he brought 
poetry and fervor as well as tone of 
warmth and beauty. The change of pro- 
gram was unannounced and doubtless 
puzzled many in the audience. Conclud- 
ing the evening, Beethoven’s E Flat 
Major Sonata for Piano and Violin dis- 
closed the most admirable characteristics 
of the art of both recitalists. The Al- 
legro sparkled, the Adagio sang, and the 
Rondo was charged with vitality as well 
as beautiful tone. 





TUCKERMAN AIDS GLEE CLUB 





Anna Welch and Adele Kuesel Also 
Heard with Embler Chorus in Brooklyn 


The Embler Glee Club of about twen- 
ty women’s voices, Grace Couch Embler, 
conductor, made a very favorable im- 
pression in a concert at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, 
March 1. Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
and Anna Welch, harpist, together with 
a club member of lovely voice, Adele 
Luttman Kuesel, were the _ soloists. 
Mr. Tuckerman was in splendid voice, 
and a group of songs including Florence 
Turner Maley’s “Lass o’ Mine,” Geof- 
frey O’Hara’s “The Wreck of the ‘Julie 
Plante’,” the old Irish, “Would God I 
Were the Tender Apple Blosom,” and O. 
Morgan’s “Robin Goodfellow,” was cor- 
dially received. Later in the evening 
when Miss Welch broke a string of her 
harp, Mr. Tuckerman entertained the 
audience with about six Negro Spirit- 
uals, during the time taken to repair the 
instrument. Miss Welch was applauded 
for several lovely solos. Miss Kuesel 
also won favor with her items. ; 

The Glee Club sang among other in- 
teresting numbers, Gilchrist’s “The 
Bells,” Cadman’s “Memories,” Gaul’s 
“List the Cherubic Host.” Francis 


Moore accompanied Mr. Tuckerman. 
} A. FT. &. 


CLUB GIVES BENEFIT 


Concert and Dance of Bel Canto Musi- 
cal Society to Aid Students 


» For the benefit of needy music stu- 
dents, a concert and dance was success- 
fully held by the Bel Canto Musical 
Society, Lazar S. Samoiloff, director, at 
the Waldorf, March 15. The artists 
were Gabriella Besanzoni, contralto, of 
the Chicago Opera; Sonya Yergin, so- 
prano; Victoria Boshko, violinist, and 
Rudolph Polk, violinist, with Emil J. 
Polak and Lazar S. Weiner as accom- 
panists. Numerous encores were de- 
manded and were accorded by the art- 
ists. A final feature of the program 
was a ballet divertissement by artists 
from the Chalif Dancing School. 

At the next meeting of the society, 
the date for which has not yet been an- 
nounced, several prominent musicians 
will be appointed to act as judges of 
the students to be aided by the organi- 
zation. There will be a discussion of 
future plans, and a lecture is expected 
to be a feature of the program. Among 
the persons prominent in music and 
society whom Mr. Samoiloff has inter- 
ested in the work are the following, who 
acted as patronesses of the concert and 
dance: 

Mrs. Charles Baker, Mrs. Sylvan Barnet, 
Jean Barondess, Mrs. Simon Baruch, Helen 





- some of the leading orchestras. 
‘the New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 





Anelaide Gescheidt 


“Creator of Dependable Singers” 


SOLE TEACHER 
OF 


Irene Williams 
Fred Patton 


Judson House 


Alfredo Valenti 


and many others holding positions in the musical world. 
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817 Carnegie Hall 
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Benson, Mrs. George Bernard, Gabrieila 
Besanzoni, Mrs. J. B. Blackburn, Victoria 
Boshko, Mrs. Charles G. Braxmar, Mrs. 
Alexander H. Caadlish, Mrs. J. S. Carvalho, 
Mrs. W. R. Chapman, Elizabeth A. Couran, 
Mrs. C. F. Dinnett, Mary Duffy, Mrs. Clifford 
Eagle, Mrs. Max Feldman, Mrs. John M. Gal- 
lagher, Mrs. L. Russell Gear, Mrs. Fernando 
Guarneri, Mrs. John Gulick, Mrs. M. R 
Hambur, Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, Mrs. 
Theodore Hardy, Mrs. DeRoda Helmuth, Mrs. 
T. B. Hilton, Mrs. Maurice Holt, Mrs. Axel 
O. Iihlseng, Mrs. John Jordan, Mrs. Charles 
Lediard, Mrs. William Thomas Matthews. 


-Mrs. Katherine A. Martin, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 


O’Mearee, Mrs. Seymour Oppenheimer, Mrs. 
Charles Otten, Mrs. A. B. Pewfall, Mrs. 
Henry LeRoy Pershall, Mrs. G. G. Schick, 
Mrs. E. H. Selleck, Mrs. Upton Slingluff, 
Mrs. G. M. Smith, Mrs. John Hudson Storer, 
Nina Tardsova, Mrs. A. B. Thurhuhn, Mrs. 
W. H. Van Tassell, Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Jes- 
sie S. K. Voss, Mrs. James H. Waiawright, 
Mrs. D. K. Weiskopf, Mrs. E. B. Williams 
and Mana-Zucca. 


KELLERMAN IN NEW FIELD 








Baritone Leaves Church Work to Re-enter 
Concert Sphere 


RICHMOND, VaA., March 21.—Marcus 
Kellerman, baritone, who has been lo- 
cated in Richmond for the past four 
years as soloist at the First Baptist 
Church, has resigned to devote all his 
time to concert and opera work. He has 
not yet decided whether to make Chi- 
cago or New York his headquarters. 

Mr. Kellerman has toured the United 
States and Canada several times Picci 

it 


rosch, conductor, he appeared in eighty- 
eight concerts on a coast-to-coast tour, 
and he has been soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony. During the past 
season he has filled several important 
engagements. Of these one of the chief 
was in Washington, D. C., where he took 
a leading réle in the National Opera 
Company’s three performances of 
“Aida.” He has also been engaged for 
three appearances in Atlantic City for 
the seventh consecutive season. He has 
already been booked for an appearance 
with the Cincinnati Symphony, Eugen 
Ysaye, conductor, next season. Early in 
the fall he will make an extended tour 
of the South. Mr. Kellerman is under 
the exclusive management of Jules 
Daiber. 





Prokofieff Song Featured on Koshetz 
Program 


On Nina Koshetz’s recital program at 
the Town Hall on Easter Sunday after- 
noon will be a song by Serge Proko- 
fieff, sung for the first time in America. 
Mme. Koshetz’s program will include 
eight songs presented for the first time, 
four of which are dedicated to her. 
Among these, besides the Prokofieff 
number, is Rachmaninoff’s “Dissonance.” 





Blind Musicians Heard in Concert 


The playing of two totally blind or- 
ganists was the feature of a concert by 
the students of the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind. Blind 
students offered the entire program 
which ranged from easy roundels for the 
younger entertainers to difficult piano 
and organ solos. It also included a 
demonstration by the primary students 
of a method for teaching music to the 





will contain data on the must- 
cal resources of this country to be 


found in no other book. 


Address: CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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blind by physical means, A 

by Widor, a duet for piano any renade 
with Anthony Luppinno at the piang ee 
Theodore Taferner at the organ ; 
enthusiastically received by the \* 
ence. Frances Sievert was the P 
organist. Others who -participateg 
Rose Taub, Frank Smith, Bessie c 
reich, Rachel Worobesky, Anna Ya ot 
Emma Knock, Florence Quinn ar’ 
chorus of students. ma 





Engagements for Earle Tuckerman 


Engagements scheduled f 
Tuckerman, baritone, for the Dee 
weeks, include an appearance as go] il 
in an Easter cantata production at Pa 
saic, N. J.. on March 30. On March » 
he takes part in a benefit concert at a1 
DeWitt Clinton High School; on ‘t,t 
14, he sings for the Women’s Club t 
Orange, N. J., and on April 21 ap ~ 
in Aeolian-Hall. On March 24 }pPCas 
part in Moore’s “The Darkest Hour” 
produced with orchestra and festj A 
chorus at the Chapel of the Intercession 
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is singing 
Ma Little Sunflower, 
Goodnight 


by 
FREDERICK W. VANDERPOOL 
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Five Days’ Clause When Musi- 
cian Marries in Boston 


March 9.—Irma Seydel, the 
enews violinist, daughter of Mr. 
err Mrs. Theodore Seydel, of 15 War- 
an ; Road, Brookline, was married yes- 
wir A afternoon in the rectory of All 
ter rf Church, Brookline, to William 
or a member of the theatrical pro- 
i The ceremony was performed 
ey Rev. Barrett P. Tyler, pastor of 
- 8 church. Miss Seydel was preparing 
> fulfill an engagement in Savannah, 
. where she is to appear as _ soloist 
the local orchestra, and the five 
’ elause, obligatory in this state be- 
fore a marriage, was waived by Judge 
Charles F. Perkins of the Brookline 
district court. W. J. P. 


Waives 





Estelle Wentworth Scores in Englewood, 
N. J. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J., March 8.—For the 
Peoples’ Institute Estelle Wentworth, 
soprano, appeared here in concert on 
March 3, singing in Liza Lehmann’s 
“Persian Garden” with Alma Hopkins 
Kitchell, contralto; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, and James Stanley, bass. She 
had a marked success in her solos in the 
work, and !ater duplicated it in her sing- 
ing of the familiar aria of Lia from De- 
bussy’s “L’ Enfant Prodigue,” and songs 
by Aubert, Fourdrain. She was ob- 
liged to give an encore. 





Arthur Hackett Repeats Success with 
Indianapolis Mannerchor 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 12.—Ar- 
thur Hackett, tenor, proved himself the 
same favorite as last season, when he 
appeared again as soloist with the 
Mannerchor, under the direction of Hans 
Biedermann of Chicago, on the evening 
of March 5. Mr. Hackett sang a pro- 
gram which included the “Prize Song” 
from Wagner’s “Meistersinger” and a 
number of American songs, which found 
great favor. Mrs. Arthur Monninger 
provided worthy ee 





Mabel Garrison created a furore when 
she appeared in New Orleans on March 
2, Under the auspices of the Philhar- 
monic Society, she sang to a capacity 
audience. George Siemonn was the ac- 
companist. ; 
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Temperament Synonymous with Bad 


Temper, Idelle Patterson Thinks 


Coloratura, After One Suc- 
cessful Season, Planning 
for Another 


O successful was Idelle Patterson in 

her Carnegie Hall recital last fall, 
and in her other appearances of the 
season, that she has already arranged to 
give another Carnegie Hall program next 
November, Seen recently by the writer, 
the coloratura soprano expressed herself 


as intending to surpass next fall her per- 
formance of even this season. At the 
moment of the interview Miss Patterson 
was still flushed with the success of an 
appearance at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, and there was a mass of Amer- 
ican beauties, tribute from an admirer, 
in her sitting room to challenge her own 
good looks. 

At a recent New York appearance Miss 
Patterson dashed off the high E’s‘ of the 
“Queen of the Night” aria from “The 
Magic Flute” so nonchalantly that some 
remark on her phenomenal voice seemed 
in order. The singer proved to be in no 
mood for compliments, however. 


Can Take High F 


“The range of my voice is even 
higher than E,” she explains. “I can 
take a high F, but I by no means con- 
sider myself the possessor of a freak 
voice, and I don’t want people to accept 
or reject my singing on that basis. The 
high E is not very unprecedented. Don’t 
you remember how Hempel used to bring 
down the house when she sang the aria 
in ‘The Magic Flute’ at the Metropolitan? 
There are other well-known singers with 
ringing top notes in their high registers” 
—hbut they are not, she might have added, 
easy to name off-hand. 

Inquiring as to the ease with which 
Miss Patterson appears to acquit herself 
of what are, at the very least, unusual 
feats, the interviewer learned that the 
singer attributes her sustained command 
of her powers to the fact that for the 
usual prima-donna temperament she sub- 
stitutes a husband and a dog. Her hus- 

















Miss Scholder has many qualities that go into the making 
of AN INTERESTING PLAYER—A CRISP TOUCH, A HIGH 
DEGREE OF CLARITY and TECHNICAL ACCURACY and A 
CONSIDERABLE DYNAMIC RANGE. Her program last even- 
ing demanded imagination in evoking a variety of moods. 
There was POETRY. as well as BREADTH in her playing of 
Schumann and she was singularly successful in conveying the 
air of remoteness and mystery that hangs about ‘‘La Soiree 
dans Grenade” and ‘“‘La Cathedrale Engloutie.”’ 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Her performance of Schumann’s C major fantasie alone would 
have MADE RECOGNITION IMPERATIVE, for here SHE DIS- 
PLAYED A TRULY MASCULINE POWER, and AN AUTHORI- 
TATIVE SWEEP OF EXPRESSION. But Miss Scholder added 
4 group of Debussy in FINELY CONTRASTING DELICACY 
OF COLOR, and then finished with Chopin, CONFIDENTLY 
AND UNDERSTANDINGLY INTERPRETED. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano. 
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Idelle Patterson, Coloratura Soprano 


band, A. Russ Patterson, is familiar to 
New Yorkers as a teacher of voice. 
Miss Patterson declares that she re- 
fuses to get herself into an excited, 
nervous condition before singing, for she 
believes that the temperament which is 
supposed to be so indispensable to a sing- 





er’s success is really no more than bad 
temper. And she would owe to a better 
cause than that any inability to maintain 
her art of song at its highest possible 
level. A. M. 





Messrs. Arnold and Searle Give Recital 
in Hackensack, N. J. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., March 2.—-Nor- 
man Arnold, tenor, and Chester B. 
Searle, organist, gave a joint program 
last evening at the Second Reformed 
Church under the auspices of the Civic 
Department of the Woman’s Club of this 
city. Mr. Arnold confined himself en- 
tirely to songs in English, ranging from 
Handel’s “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” and songs of Grieg and 
Dvorak to American songs by Dunn, 
Vanderpool, Lieurance, Penn, McGill, 
Mr. Searle’s “A Pipe Dream” and David 
Guion’s. arrangement of the Negro 
spiritual “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 
He was received with marked favor. 
Mr. Searle demonstrated his skill as 
organist in works of Guilmant, Greig, 
Dvorak and Paderewski, as well as in 
accompanying Mr. Arnold admirably at 
the piano. 





A capacity audience greeted Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, and Muri Silba, pian- 
ist, -at the last of the Warfel World 
Famous Artist series in the Fulton 
Theater, Lancaster, Pa. 





Mrs. Florence Evans was a success- 
ful soloist with the Orpheus Club in 
Columbus, O., recently. 
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_Again Triumphs With the Chicago Opera Company as 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” in Pittsburgh on March 12th, 1921, 
With Ruffo and Bonci in the Cast 





sure. She sang her ‘Caro 
Is the Sun’ was a tender moment. 


by Tettrazini, Galli-Curci et al. 


“The cast represented the best singing voices the company contains. 
of all, there was admirable Alessandro Bonci, the gorgeous, ear-deafening Titta 
Ruffo, and the freshest of all the Chicago voices, Marcella Craft. 
Craft as ‘Gilda’ was sympathetic and youthful and her voice was pliable and 
Nome’ exquisitely, and her contribution in ‘Love 
Marcella Craft has a feeling for colora- 
turi_and floraturi that will shortly rank with the great ones, as exemplified 
She made a profound impression last night, 
both in stage deportment and technique.’ 


PITTSBURGH SUNDAY POST, MARCH 13, 1921. 


First 


Marcella 


, 








overlook 


“Marcella Craft, in the role of Rigoletto’s daughter, gave a performance 
so full of pathos. so basically sympathetic that the audience was willing to 
the few incongruities that appeared in her work. 

Craft's ‘Gilda’ may well be likened to Julia Marlowe's ‘Ophelia’ in that it holds 
the listener with the same charm and tensity could it be that the Shake- 
spearean masterpiece were only set to music.” 


PITTSBURGH SUNDAY LEADER, MARCH 13, 1921. 


Truly, Miss 








as its possibilities. 


“‘Marcella Craft sang the role of ‘Gilda.’ 
tone, and she uses it with unusual understanding of its limitations as well 
In her acting she was simple, sincere and quite effective.” 


PITTSBURGH GAZETTE TIMES, MARCH 13, 1921. 


Her voice is flexible and of good 








Duke of Mantua; then 
assassin, Sparafucile. 


say offensive. 


them admirably.” 


“First of all must be mentioned Marcella Craft, a comparatively new 
soprano, who sang ‘Gilda,’ daughter of Rigoletto, the hunchback jester of the 
Titta Ruffo, as Rigoletto and Virgilio Lazarri as the 
The grand demonstration of applause came at the 
close of the third act, and it was so prodigious and persistent, calling Ruffo 
and Miss Craft before the curtain, as to become decidedly boring, not to 
Marcella Craft is gifted with a high and limpid soprano of 
which more is sure to be heard in the near future. 
reached by any but a small few came to her with facility and she sustained 


PITTSBURGH DISPATCH, MARCH 13, 1921. 


Notes higher than can be 











“Especially captivating was Miss Craft whose exquisite lyric soprano was 
heard to advantage both in solo and ensemble work.” 


PITTSBURGH PRESS, MARCH 13, 1921. 








Miss Craft Is Available for Concerts and Oratorio 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


M.H. HAN SON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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New York Morning Telegraph 





‘‘A baritone worthy of more 
than passing notice. His voice 
is full and resonant, and he 
uses it with polish and _ skill. 
deliv- 


intelli- 


His program 
ered with style and 
gence.” 


New York Herald 


‘*He has a beautiful voice . 
interprets his songs with fine, 
artistic effect.” 





New York Evening Mail 





Showed an excellent 
legato, finished phrasing, and 
tasteful shading.”’ 


New York World 


‘His phrasing and diction are 
both excellent.” 





New York Evening Telegram 





‘Tone of a very agreeable tex- 


ture fine, even, style.”’ 


Concerts — Recitals 


Oratorios — Festivals 


NOW BOOKING 


Concert Direction: 


M. H. HANSON 


New York City 


437 Fifth Ave. 














Unique Musical Figure Lost in 
the Passing of N. Coe Stewart 





ITH the passing of N. Coe Stewart, 
who died at Flushing, Long Island, 
on Feb. 28, the American musical world 
lost a unique figure. Mr. Stewart was 
born in western Pennsylvania, July 12, 
1837. He was always interested in music 
and during the Civil War traveled 
through Pennsylvania and Ohio, organ- 
izing singing classes in schools and pro- 
moting patriotism by use of patriotic 
songs. Thus he was the forerunner of 
the war-community song leader. 
Shortly after the close of the Civil 
War Mr. Stewart went to Cleveland and 


established a conservatory of music there. 
At the time there was dissatisfaction 
with the prevailing musical work in the 
public schools, and Mr. Stewart was 
made supervisor. It had been the cus- 
tom for the supervisor of music to go 
about from school to school giving in- 
struction in as many schools as he was 
able to reach. Mr. Stewart originated 
the plan of requiring every teacher to 
teach music. He instructed the teachers 
and the teachers instructed the nupils. 
Mr. Stewart himself instructed the high 
school pupils. 

At the first high school commence- 
ment after he was appointed he electri- 
fied the audience by producing the “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” from the “Messiah,” and 
excerpts from “Elijah.” For more than 
thirty years from that time Mr. Stewart 
was the musical leader of Cleveland. 

Mr. Stewart, in his musical capacity, 
was the center of many public occasions 
of both local and national interest. These 
were not only musical but patriotic as 
well. In 1876 he conducted the Centen- 
nial Chorus of 500 school children in the 
Public Square in Cleveland. In 1881 he 
conducted the chorus of the Central Mu- 
sical Association at the Masonic burial 
of President Garfield in Lakewood Cem- 
etery, in Cleveland. This association 
which Mr. Stewart had originated was 
an oratorio society which remained in 
existence about fifteen years. It was the 
first society which made it possible to 


bring artists of the first rank to Cleve- 


land. 
Led Thomas Orchestra 


In 1883 Mr. Stewart had the unique 
honor of conducting the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, the first time Mr. Thomas had 
relinquished his baton to another. With 
the orchestra there appeared a large 
chorus with Emma Juch, then at the 
height of her career, as soloist. In 1893 
he was the head of the music department 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago, havin 
charge of the musical exhibits from all 
countries. The same year he conducted 
a performance of “The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing,” from “The Creation,” sung by a 
chorus of 5000 at the S&angerfest in 
Cleveland. This was the first time an 
American conductor had appeared at one 
of these German functions. Annually he 
conducted choruses of 1000 school chil- 
dren in the Public Square on Memorial 
Day, and on one occasion conducted the 
Boston Symphony with a large chorus 
at a testimonial given in his honor by 
the G. A. R. in recognition of his Memo- 
rial Day work. 

Mr. Stewart’s work as supervisor of 
music in the public schools lasted for 
thirty-eight years, and during that time 
he was active in many other directions. 
Among the most important of these was 
the originating of the Music Teachers’s 
National Association. Theodore Presser 
organized the association on outlines con- 
ceived by Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Stewart 
was its president for a number of terms. 
He was also the first president of the 
music department of the National Edu- 
cation Association which really placed 
music on an educational basis. Another 
of his activities which was of great bene- 
fit to the city of Cleveland was Star 
Course, which brought prominent musical 
and other attractions to the city. 

On his retirement Mr. Stewart settled 
at Flushing with his wife and children. 
At a meeting of the Board of Education 
in Cleveland, on Feb. 28, resolutions were 
unanimously adopted expressing the re- 
gret of the board at the death of Mr. 
Stewart and its appreciation of his long 
services. 





BRILLIANT SINGERS IMPRESS BALTIMORE 





Nielsen and Arthur Hackett 
Give Recitals—Peabody 
Chorus Appears 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 12.—Alice 
Nielsen, soprano, closed the series of re- 
citals at Stieff Hall last night, having as 


her associate the Baltimore ’cellist, Bart 
Wirtz, who contributed groups of solos. 
Miss. Nielsen sang arias of Mozart and 
songs in French and in the vernacular 
with a charm that was much appreciated 
by the large audience. This series of 
recitals marks the interest that is taken 
by many who are not usually represented 
among the audiences at regular musical 
events. This is due to the broad-minded 
attitude of George and Frederick P. 
Stieff, who have presented the series re- 
gardless of commercial consideration. 
The cozy hall affords an ideal place for 
these intimate recitals, and each of the 
series has carried definite art value. 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, with Constance 


Freeman Hackett at the piano, gave the 
eighteenth recital of the Friday after- 
noon course at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, March 11. Throughout a rep- 
resentative program there was given 
evidence of fine vocal qualities, and in 
the Graduale from the E Flat Mass of 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, contrast was pro- 
vided through the organ accompaniment 
supplied by Herbert Knight. Among 
American songs were several by Edward 
Horsman and Griffes. 

The first concert of the season given 
by Peabody Conservatory Chorus, Harold 
Randolph, conductor, March 15, attracted 
a very large audience. The chorus was 
heard to advantage in works of Pales- 
trina, Monteverde, Bach, Pedrell, Nico- 
lau,. Brahms, Moussorgksy, Rimsky- 


Korsakoff, and in several Negro Spirit- . 


uals. Irma Payne, soprano; Robert 
Ballard, baritone; Herbert Knight, or- 
gan; Bertha Thiele Robertson, harp; 
Herbert Bangs, violinist, and Katherine 
Simmerman, pianist, contributed to the 
program. 

F C. B. 





Albert Spalding Plays to Appreciative 
Audiences in Iowa Cities 


WATERLOO, IowA, March 19.—Albert 
Spalding appeared in the last of the 
Ross Conservatory Artists’ series on 
March 8, playing to an appreciative audi- 
ence of about 1000 persons. The recital 
was in four parts and at the end of each 
he was recalled many times. No small 
share of the enjoyment of the program 
was due to the artistic work of the ac- 
companist, André Benoist. Mr. Spald- 
ing gave a concert in the Coliseum at 
Clinton, Iowa, on Feb. 28, before a 
large audience. While in Clinton, he 
was entertained at the home of Homer 
I. Smith, who was his shipmate on the 
steamer California when both journeyed 
to Italy to join the American aviation 
service. B. C. 


Gunster in South Carolina 


HARTSVILLE, S. C., March 20.—Coming 
from a series of appearances in Canada, 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, gave a recital 
at Coker College here on Feb. 28, pre- 








senting a program of French, Nor- 
wegian, Russian and American songs in 
masterly style. He was recalled several 
times after each group and had to break 
a rule of his recital-giving in order to 
repeat three programmed songs. One 
of the interesting features of his visit 
here was an impromptu miniature reci- 
tal given on the day following his con- 
cert. This was for the benefit of the 
colored servants employed at the college. 
Students and faculty members were also 
present to applaud his singing of Negro 
Spirituals. 





Memory Contest Creates Enthusiasm in 
Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., March 12.—The great- 
est interest and keenest competition is 
being manifested in the music memory 
contest which is now in full swing in 
Richmond. Some 6500 people will enter 
this contest with a representation of one 
pupil for every fifteen enrolled scholars 
in the public schools. Handsome prizes 
offered will be turned over by the win- 


— Soar 


. ; — 
ning team to a music fund. Ever 
sician of note in Richmond is cout mh. 
ing, and concerts are being given ong 
in the various auditoriums throy ily 
the city. The music houses have . Out 
lists, and are holding talking-machi 
recitals to aid the pupils in the pa ine 
Prominent among those connecteg yi; 
the enterprise are: Mrs, Frank 
Williams, chairman music commit D, 
Henry Litchford, chairman finance tee; 
mittee; Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor 1 
the News Leader, general chairman t of 
Walter C.. Mercer, director of musie 1 


the schools. Tr 


Merle Alcock Will 
Appear as Soloist 
for Six Festival, 








Merle Alcock, Contralto 


The conclusion of a busy season brings 
Merle Alcock, contralto, engagements 
for appearances as soloist in six leading 
festivals. On April 7 she fills a retum 
engagement with the New York Oratorio 
Society, in its production of Sophocles’s 
“Iphigenia.” On May 13 she goes to 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, for a date as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony; on May 
19, to Ann Arbor, Mich., to appear in 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah”; on May 27, to 
Bethlehem, Pa., to sing with the Bach 
Choir; on May 30, to Evanston, IIL, for 
the North Shore Festival, in which she 
will take part in the presentation of 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” and 
finally to Norfolk, Conn., where she wil 
again sing in the “Elijah.” 


Credit for Loraine Wyman 


It was erroneously stated in the March 
12 issue of MusicAL AMERICA that Lo- 
raine Wyman used at her Little Theater 
appearance recently one of the Frene 
folk-songs harmonized by Gustave Fer- 
rari and published in his collection, “Re- 
frains de France,” by G. Schirmer. Miss 
Wyman did use a song harmonized by 
Mr. Ferrari, but it was of a version col- 
lected by her in French Canada and not 
yet published. 
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SCHOLA CANTORUM IN 
MUSIC OF HISPANIA 


varguerite d’Alvarez Shares 
Mare pplause as Soloist 
with Chorus 


: music again occupied the 
sia Cantorum at the second sub- 
a tion concert of its twelfth season, 
= in Carnegie Hall, Wednesday eve- 
given "March 16, when Marguerite 
a Afrarez, contralto, appeared as soloist 
pid Kurt Schindler’s enterprising choral 
Weanization. With the exception of 
- sections of Palestrina’s “Missa 
ae Mercelli,” which began the _pro- 
a the evening was devoted to Span- 
Ph compositions representative of An- 
jalusia, Catalonia, Galicia, the Basque 
untry, and even the Island of Mallorca, 
te Hispanic “Illa Daurada.” The 
outhful, fresh-toned chorus has never 
yanded better, and it is a pleasure to 
recogniZe and record the further prog- 
yess it has made in a purely technical 
way, while bearing high its somewhat 
individual standards of program-mak- 





The leap from Palestrina to Morera, 
Nicholau, Noguera and others who have 
preserved for posterity the beauties of 
traditional airs, was not an uncomfort- 
able one. Perhaps no other choral 
writers of the day seem so characteris- 
tically the heirs of the old church poly- 
honists, whose methods they have dis- 
creetly and proficiently applied to the 
elaboration of ready-made dance and 
ballad tunes of folk origin. 

It had been intended to sing the 
Palestrina Mass in its entirety, but be- 
cause of its length only the Kyrie, 
Gloria and Credo were utilized at this 
concert. The Mass contains some of the 
noblest antiphonal singing in all the 
cathedral-like music of. the old liturgy. 
It was effectively sung, if not with the 
organ-stop manipulation of the voices 
which gave to the presentation of similar 
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numbers by the Vatican choirs their as- 
tonishing dynamics and variety of 
nuance. 

New among the Spanish choral bal- 
lads were Morera’s “L’Empurda,” a Sar- 
dana for men’s chorus, sung a cappella; 
Nicolau’s “Entre Flors,” a mystic idyl 
which tells of the Christ-Child among the 
flowers, (also for the men, a cappella); 
and Noguera’s Mallorean “La Sesta.’” 
Other numbers were Ribo’s “L’Hereau 
Riera,” Nicholau’s “La Mort del Es- 
cola,” Morera’s “Sota del Olm,” and “La 
Sardana de las Monjas,” and Mr. 
Schindler’s own admirable arrange- 
ments, the traditional Catalan folk-tune, 
“Fum, Fum, Fum,” and “El Pajfo 
Moruno. Of the first-time works, 
Morera’s Sardana of “The Empurdan 
Valley” was perhaps the most fascinat- 
ing in melody and the most interesting 
structurally. “The Dance of the Nuns,” 
“Under the Elm” and “The Silver 
Smith,” well remembered from earlier 
programs, gave keen pleasure in the re- 
hearing, as did “La Mort del Escola.” 
While there was no escaping the effect of 
sameness which an entire program of 
this music was certain to give, the num- 
bers of themselves were of a beauty to 
prevent satiety or weariness. The sing- 
ing of the chorus, while not always flaw- 
less in pitch and attack, had an enthusi- 
asm not to be denied, and many passages 
were invested with tone of the loveliest 
quality. 

Mme. d’Alvarez sang two groups of 
Spanish songs, ten in all, programmed 
as new. In the first were “La Mare de 
Déu,” a Catalonian ballad by Nicolau 
of quiet and pensive charm, which the 
contralto projected very skillfully. A 
Basque Cradle Song, “Din, Dan, Bole- 
ran,” was liked so well it was repeated. 
Manuel Garcia’s Polo de Zarzuela, “El 
Criado Fingido,” to which Bizet is said 
to have gone for the inspiration of his 
Intermezzo to the fourth act of “Car- 
men,” was one of the five songs of this 
group. A shepherd folk-song of old 
Castile, “Los Pastores de la Sierra,” ar- 
ranged by Mr. Schindler, was an alto- 
gether delightful number of the later 
solo group, made doubly effective by a 
lovely soprano obbligato beautifully 
sung by Lillian Gustafson against the 
darker and heavier tone-quality of the 
contralto phases. It was repeated. 

Mme. d’Alvarez sang with her cus- 
tomary opulence of tone and her ability 


to impart pictorial quality to her in-,. 


terpretations, marred at times by her 
use of thick and unmusical chest tones 
and by breathy’ production. Mr. 
Schindler was her accompanist. 





Mr. Land Singing Vanderpool Song 


Harold Land. New York baritone, has 
beén singing Vanderpool’s song, “The 
Want of You,” in a number of his pro- 
grams this winter. Recently he sang 
the song on four programs in one week, 
as soloist with the Women’s Choral So- 
ciety in Jersey City, Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff, conductor, at the Morning Musi- 
cale at Svracuse, N. Y., as soloist with 
the New York Lyric Club at the Hotel 
Astor and at his appearance at one of 
the musicals of the Rubinstein Club of 
New York. 


MISS DU CARP HEARD AGAIN 





Pianist Plays Tastefully Arranged Pro- 
gram at Second Recital 


With a program arranged as taste- 
fully as it was presented Marie-Magde- 
Jeine Du Carp gave her second piano re- 
cital of the season at Aeolian Hall, 
Wednesday afternoon, March 16. A 
group of early French numbers and the 
Bach-Blanchet Fuga was succeeded by a 
larger group of Chopin—six preludes, 
the Bacarolle, the G Sharp Nocturne and 
the Military Polonaise—which in turn 
gave place to the Schubert-Liszt “Erl 
King,” “Hark, Hark, the Lark” and 
Liszt’s “Neapolitan Tarantella.” 

Throughout these numbers, particular- 
ly during the earlier portion of the pro- 
gram, Mme. Du Carp evinced musical 
feeling for the more placid elements of 
her art. Lack of muscular and emo- 
tional vigor prevented her rising very 
high in the Chopin or scaling the peaks 
of virtuosity in her final group. But 
her playing was nevertheless marked by 
good taste, a musical if slender tone, 
and volant finger work. With such 
equipment she essayed very successfully 
the works of Couperin, Scarlatti and 
Rameau. Her audience applauded her 
efforts repeatedly. 





Schelling Now a Mayer Artist 


Ernest Schelling, noted American 
composer-pianist, who interrupted his 
concert career to enlist with-the Ameri- 
can army during the war, will resume 
playing next season under the manage- 
ment of Daniel Mayer. The association 
is not a new one, as Mr. Schelling’s ap- 
pearances in London several years ago 
were directed by Mr. Mayer. It will be 
recalled that in addition to giving re- 
citals in the principal American cities 
Mr. Schelling has been a frequent solo- 
ist with all the leading American orches- 
tras. 





Adele Parkhurst Successful in Minne- 
apolis 


Adele Parkhurst, soprano, has_re- 
turned from a successful concert tour 
which included an appearance as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony. She 
made a marked success in this engage- 
ment, both in the florid and lyric pas- 
sages of the “Qui la Voce” aria from “I 
Puritani” and the “Depuis le Jour” from 
“Louise.” It is said that over 500 per- 
sons who had been attracted by the re- 
port of her success had to be turned 
away from a later concert in which she 
appeared at the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium. Miss Parkhurst is an artist- 
pupil of Wilfried Klamroth of New 
York. 





Park Community Orchestra Plays at 
Lenox Little Theater 


The Park Community Orchestra, Jac- 
ques L. Gottlieb, conductor, was heard in 
concert on the afternoon of March 20, 
at the Lenox Little Theater. The solo- 
ists were Helen Benson, soprano, ana 
Bianca del Vecchio, pianist. Miss Ben- 
son offered an aria from ‘“Hérodiade” 





——= BEDUSCH 


Tita Ruffo says of Sig. Beduschi: 
“The UNEXCELLED MASTER of SINGING” 


VOICE PLACING—ITALIAN METHOD 
COACHING FOR OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 





Summer School Starting June Ist 








SUITE 70, AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


and a group of songs. Miss del Vecchio 
was heard in numbers by Chopin and 
Liszt. The orchestra played Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, Luigini’s “Bal- 
let Egyptien” and shorter numbers. 
Lazar Wienar was accompanist for Miss 
Benson. 


SAMAROFF PLAYS AGAIN 








Aided by Stokowski, She Gives Her Sev- 
enth Beethoven Recital 


The seventh and last but one of Olga 
Samaroff’s Beethoven recitals took place 
at Aeolian Halil, Thursday afternoon, 
March 17. She chose for her penulti- 
mate program three from the master’s 
last and greatest period—the E Minor 
Sonata, Op. 90, the A Major, Op. 101, 
and the A Flat, Op. 110. Between the 
second and third works, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, the pianist’s husband, gave his last 
talk on Beethoven’s “third period.” 

The pianist brought to all three works 
so much personal revelation of their in- 
dividual beauties that the audience was 
not only informed anew of their incom- 
parable nobility but was warmed by be- 
ing brought very close to the heart of 
Beethoven’s work. 





Percy Hemus Well Received in Recital 
in Memphis, Tenn. 


MEMPHIs, TENN., March 14.—Under 
the local management of the Memphis 
Musical Bureau, Percy Hemus, baritone, 
was heard in recital on the evening of 
March 11, at Goodwyn Institute. Be- 
ginning with Dvorak’s “Hear my 
Prayer,” Mr. Hemus offered a program 
which included numbers by Godard, 
Hahn, Wagner, Johns and Curran. He 
also was given much applause for his 
singing of Irish songs and Negro spiri- 





tuals. Gladys Craven was the accom- 
panist. S. B. W. 
Tracey Pupil Heard with Cincinnati 
Symphony 
CINCINNATI, March 21.—Two am- 


bitious arias were chosen by Charlotte 
Sandman, coloratura soprano, for her 
appearance as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Eugen Ysaye, conductor. 
They were the “Charmant Oiseau,” from 
“Perle de Brasil,’ by David, and the 
Shadow Dance from Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah.” Her tones rang true to 
pitch, and her interpretations proved 
authoritative. Miss Sandman is a prod- 
uct of Cincinnati studios. Her teacher 
is Minnie Carey, at present, 2nd pre- 
viously to coming under Miss Carey’s 
tutelage she was a student at the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music. Miss Sani- 
man was engaged for this appearance 
without a hearing, on the recommenda- 
tion of Miss Carey. 





Bethlehem Hears Dr. Wolle in Illuminat- 
ing Lecture on Bach Work 


BETHLEHEM, PA., March 12.—One of 
the most enjoyable musical events of the 
season was the recent lecture-recital 
given by Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor 
of the Bach Choir, who played Bach’s 
“Variegated Goldberg Air” on the organ 
of Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church 
before a large audience. Dr. Wolle told 
how the work came to be composed and 
explained the thirty short parts of the 
composition. Howard J. Wiegner, bari- 
tone, sang Bach’s “Mighty Lord and 
King All Glorious.” Marked talent was 
shown by several young violin pupils of 
Pauline Michel at a recital recently in 
the auditorium at the Moravian College 
for Women. R. E. S. 





Boston Symphony Ensemble Provides 
Programs in Club Series 


Boston, March 9.—The Boston Sym- 
phony Ensemble furnished the complete 
program at the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert of the Boston Athletic Association. 
This was imperative on account of the 
inability of Jose Mardones, basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera, to be present by 
reason of illness. The program as origi- 
nally announced was carried out, save 
that there was an English horn solo by 
Mr. Stanislaus, a piano solo by Alfred 
De Voto and a quartet of strings, each 
substituting for the Mardones numbers. 
There was the usually large audience 
and Conductor Augusto Vannini with 
the soloists pleased as sorry: - 





~——— = 





CAROLINA LAZZARI ven 


Prima Donna Contralto,Metropolitan Opera Co. 


New Management: 





OPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42°° St, New York. 
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SPALDING AND GODOWSKY 
FIGURE IN JOPLIN EVENTS 


Violinist and Pianist Attract Crowded 
Houses with Noteworthy Recitals— 
‘Ladies’ Symphony Plays 


JOPLIN, Mo., March 19.— Albert 
Spalding, violinist, appeared under the 
auspices of the Fortnightly Music Club 
in the high school auditorium on March 
8, playing an interesting program with 
skill and musicianship. André Benoist, 
as accompanist, added much to the suc- 
cess of the recital, which was the last 
of the winter series sponsored by the 
club. Ralph L. Burke, the newly elected 
president of the organization, spoke 
briefly about next season’s series. 

Leopold Godowsky, pianist, was 
heard by a crowded house on March 10, 
at the New Joplin Theater, under the 
local management of the Ralph L. Burke 
Music Company. He was given several 
ovations during the evening and re- 
sponded with several encores. His pro- 
gram was a finely balanced one and 
throughout his performance was of a 
remarkable order. 

The Apollo Club, composed of local 
male singers, sponsored two _ perform- 
ances of the Ladies’ Columbia Symphony 
Friday evening, March 11, and Satur- 
day afternoon, March 12. They were 
fine concerts with a number of excellent 
solo numbers. L. A. W. 


ST. JOSEPH RESPONDS TO 
CALL OF KREISLER’S ART 


Werrenrath and Jacobsen Heard for 
First Time in Final Concert of 
Winter Series 


St. JosEPH, Mo., March 18.—Fritz 
Kreisler appeared at the St. Joseph 
Auditorium, under the local direction of 
Mrs. Francis Henry Hill. on March 9. 
Mr. Kreisler’s program included three 
movements from Concerto No. 2 in D 
Minor by Wieniawski, and the Bach Cha- 
conne. It was very apparent that as far 
as the audience was concerned the high 
spot of the evening was reached when 
Mr. Kreisler played several of his own 
transcriptions. At the close of the last 
number not a person in the audience 
made any effort to leave and the ap- 











plause continued until the artist re- 
appeared and played his “Caprice 
Viennois,” after which he was again re- 
called. The house was the largest at any 
concert in St. Joseph this season. 

On March 14 Mrs. Hill gave the last 
number of her concert course, present- 
ing Reinald Werrenrath in joint recital 
with Sascha Jacobsen. Neither of these 
artists had ever appeared in St. Joseph 
before. Mr. Werrenrath sang four 


groups, and Mr. Jacobsen played three. 
Mr. Ross was accompanist for the violin- 
ist. The program was especially well 
chosen, and both artists had to give sev- 
eral extras. 

St. Joseph musicians are now looking 
forward to the next big event here, the 
Spring Festival, April 4 to 8, which will 
be given in connection with the Music 
Supervisors’ National ania ae P 

G. H. S. 





YSAYE FORCES PROVIDE MUSIC FOR SYRACUSANS 





Visit of Cincinnati Orchestra, Feature 
of Week—City Musicians Also 
Provide Concerts 


SyracusE, N. Y., March 13.—The 
Morning Musical, Inc., and the Salon 
Musicale united in bringing the Cincin- 
nati Symphony to Syracuse Monday eve- 
ning. A crowd which filled the Wieting 
Opera House to its doors greeted with 
enthusiasm these well equipped musi- 
cians who responded to every wish of 
their great conductor, Eugen Ysaye. 
The charm and smoothness of the Saint- 
Saéns symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” captivated the audience as 
did also the closing number, Délibes’s 
familiar suite, “Sylvia.” 

At the conclusion of the program the 
audience was reluctant to leave and 
waited patiently for some minutes, hop- 
ing to hear an additional number. 

The César Franck Symphony proved 
the most interesting item, a finely 
rounded reading of this superb work 
being given. Much credit for the suc- 
cessful conduct of the event is due 
Mrs. Charles C. Crouse and Mrs. Harry 
Leonard Vibbard, both skilled in the 
management of musical affairs. 

A concert of unusual merit was given 
by Syracuse artists in a Bach-Schu- 
mann program at the Mizpah Audito- 
rium, March 9, the Morning. Musicals, 
Ine., tendering it to its .members and 
guests. Harry Leonard Vibbard opened 
the program artistically with the Bach 
G Minor Fantasie and Fugue. Mrs. 
Florence C. Hartman delighted her lis- 
teners with the aria, “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” by Bach, in which orchestral 
accompaniment was provided by Mr. 
Bartel and Mr. Chadwick, first violins; 
second violins, Theodore Rautenberg, 
Jr., and Verna Ortloff; viola, Aurin 








New York Tribune, Mar. 11:—". . 
and her interpretations by intelligence.” 


New York Morning World, Mar. 11:—". . 








Knows quite a bit about singing and should have a future. . . 


the various languages.” 
New York Evening World, Mar. 11:—"*. . 





New York Sun, Mar. 11:—"*. . 
applause.” 


New York Herald, Mar. 11:—". 


New York Times, Mar. 11:—"*. . . 
warrant a professional debut.” 


New York Evening Globe, Mar. 
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Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio, Festivals 
Address 
Management of Janet Van Auken, 5 West 29th Street, New York City 


anet Van Auken 


. Her singing was in general marked by good taste 


. A rich soprano voice and plenty of volume. 


. A promising soprano. «. . 
of most agreeab'e timbre is good to hear.” 
. A very bright and pleasing voice . . 


. . A good voice. . 
An agreeable stage presence and vocal gifts to 


. Gifted with a good voice.” 





Soprano 







Wins unanimous 






praise 





from 


critics who at- 


tended her New 
York Debut Re- 
cital in Aeolian 
Hall, March 
10th, 1921 












. Her diction is good in 


. Her big voice 


. earned warm 


. musical instincts.” 


Chase; ’cello, Ernest Mahr; bass, Ru- 
dolf Miller, and Mrs. Goldie A. Snyder 
at the piano. Conrad Becker’ con- 
ducted. 

The Bach E Minor Concerto for Vio- 
lin, was played by Mrs. A. Dean Dud- 
ley in excellent style. Mrs. Ada Shina- 
man Kincaid accompanied her. Mrs. 
Augusta Lee and Mrs. Eunice Bryant, 
local singers of ability, added to the pro- 
gram. The Schumann Quartet, Op. 47, 
given by Mrs. Goldie A. Snyder, pianist; 
Conrad Becker, violinist; Aurin Chase, 
viola, and Ernest Mahr, ’cellist, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. The playing 
of Mrs. Lucy Rutledge MacKeever, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Mildred Faulkner Rice, 
harpist, called forth a hearty response. 

The last program of the Salon Musi- 
cale at the home of Mrs. William 
Garnder proved a fine one. Raymond 
Wilson, pianist of Syracuse University, 
in three groups, revealed his interpre- 
tative powers. Constance Durston 
sang an aria and group of songs with 
intelligence and beauty of tone. George 
Patten, baritone, showed a fine voice 
and style. Geraldine Arnold and Mrs. 
Gladys Bush were worthy —a 
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FRIEDMAN AND SEIDEL, 
PLAY IN PROVIDENG 


Make First Local Appearances in 
Recital—Rosen, Rea and Neils 
Among Other Visitors 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March jg 
ot ne a seg: Steinart se <—The 
arc , brought Ignaz Frie 
Toscha Seidel to the Shubert iat and 
and on the same afternoon at the mS 
Albee Theater, Max Rosen and Vir, 
vinia Rea gave a joint recital. In - 
former case both artists appeared f 
the first time and each scored 2 





Joint 
en 


: an en 
phatic success. Rosen and Rea, the “4 
ter a newcomer, drew a good house and 


were given a cordial reception, 
erick Persson accompanied both a 
tee 

The following Tuesday brou 
Boston Symphony, with Alice Rem 
soloist. Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Ss a” 
phony, the Prelude to “Lohengrin” 2p 
the “Tannhauser” Overture were the ro 
chestral numbers and two Mozart pl 
were sung by Miss Neilsen. “4 

Last Sunday afternoon Erika Morin; 
amazed an audience at the Shubert Ma. 
jestic. Brought here under the aus. 
pices of the Chopin Club, «nd playing 
for the benefit of the Eleanor Beeckmas 
Emergency Relief Fund, she created the 
sensation of the season. 

At Memorial Hall, March 15, Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone, gave the mogt 
successful local recital. Beatrice Way. 
den played well as accompanist. A, P. 


Norman Jollif has been engaged ty 
sing the baritone part in Gounod’s “Re. 
demption” with the Brooklyn Oratorig 
Society, March 21. 


F Ted. 
rtists 
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ERRNO DOHNANYI 


One of the World’s Greatest 
Pianists and Composers 


American Tour, Season 1920-1921 


Uses the 


PIANO 
Exclusively 


In addition to Recitals in all the principal cities Dohnanyi 
will appear with the Nationa, SympHony ORCHESTRA, 
twice with the CrncinNATI OrcHEsTRA, four times with the 
Boston SymMpHony OrcHEstrA. Appearances with other 
Orchestras to be announced later. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Division American Piano Company 
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SMILIN’ THROUGH 


The Song They Wrote a Play Around 


Words and Music 
by Arthur A. Penn 


PUBLISHED BY M. WITMARK & SONS 
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Dr. Dann to Gwe His Final 
Summer Course at Cornell 


University Session at Ithaca 
Begins July 4—- Concerts 
Arranged for Students — 
‘Supervisors’ Class Again to 
Be Emphasized 
THACA, N. Y., March 19.—The De- 
partment of Music of Cornell Univer- 

sity, of which Dr. Hollis Dann is prin- 

-j al will hold its coming summer ses- 

a from July 4 to Aug. 12. This ses- 

sion is devoted to the training of super- 

visors of music in the public schools, and 


includes courses in both vocal and instru- 
music. . 

~— conert series arranged for this 
summer se-sion will include a recital by 
Leopold (odowsky, pianist, and the 
choral convert by the Advanced Chorus. 
Two orga: recitals will be given each 
week by. the University organist, Prof. 
James T. ‘:uarles, on the two large or- 
gans belon; ing to the University. Plans 
have been made to hold two or three 
communit) “sings” during the session. 

The app:intment of Dr. Dann as Di- 


SS a 








Dr. Hollis Dann, Head of Cornell’s Music 
Department 


many to think that the course for super- 


rector of ‘iusic for the State of Penn- visors of music at Cornell had been dis- 
sylvania, ‘ecently made public, has led continued. The University announces, 
SM SANA A yf 


creative power you develop. 
it to be correct. 


be discouraged and moody. 


HUGVOOUSUOATUNAAHUOUAUOATHAUUUAAAUANOAAAAEAVATULU TENURES AAA 


Tel. Schuyler 9984 
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No. VI. “INTERPRETATION” 


CHARLES KITCHELL 


The irst thing necessary in interpretation is a reali- 
zation of the value of words. , 

Words have life and brightness, weight and force, 
and shades of meaning as delicate and diverse as 
the shades of color of the painter’s art. 

The more you strive for the artistic, the more 


Do not do anything right simply because you know 
Enjoy doing it that way. 


Always criticize yourself in a cheerful way; never 


Assistant Teacher: ALMA HOPKINS KITCHELL 


Studios: 176 West 81st Street, New York City 
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however, that Dr. Dann’s presence dur- 
ing the coming summer session is as- 
sured, and that he will have charge, as 
usual, of the courses in public school 
music. This summer, however, will be 
his last at Cornell. 

The course for supervisors of music 
has had a phenomenal growth during its 
twelve years under Dr. Dann’s direction, 
due to his breadth of vision and execu- 
tive ability. Each year the course is 
amplified and improved, and the require- 
ments for the certificate granted on com- 
pletion of the course have been constantly 
raised. A majority of the students are 
experienced supervisors. 

Classes of children from the Ithaca 
public schools -are in attendance daily, 
affording ample opportunity for practice 
teaching and for the demonstration of 
the work of the different grades. 

The faculty for the 1921 summer ses- 
sion consists of twenty-five members, as 
follows: 

Hollis Dann, Professor of Music, Cornell 
University, Principal of the Department of 
Music; William H. Hoerrner, Head of the 
Department of Music, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y.; Bernice White, Instructor 
in Music, Hunter College, New York City; 
Arthur Edward Johnstone, Executive Editor 
of the Art Publication Society, St. Louis, 
Mo.: James T. Quarles, A.A.G.O., Organist 
and Assistant Professor of Music, Cornell 
University ; William C. Ballard, Jr., M.E., 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
Cornell University ; Helen Allen Hunt, teacher 
of singing, Boston, Mass.; David E. Mat- 
tern, A.B., director school orchestras and in- 
strumental classes, Ithaca Public Schools; 
E. Jane Wisenall, teacher of harmony and 
choral music, Woodward High School, Cin- 


‘einnati, Ohio; Robert Braun, musical direc- 


tor, Braun School of Music, Pottsville, Pa.; 
Bruce A. Carey, director of music in the pub- 
lic schools, conductor of the Elgar Choir, 
Hamilton, Ontario; Blanche Woody, super- 
visor of music, Anderson, Ind.; Sudie L. Will- 
iams, supervisor of music, Dallas, Tex.; 
B. F. Stuber, director of instrumental music, 
public schools, Akron, Ohio; Lucy Duncan 
Hall,. teacher of Dalcroze Eurythmics, 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, IIl.; 
Mabel Elsworth Todd, lecturer on perfect 
poise of body as related to voice development 
and health, Boston, Mass.; Elizabeth Col- 
well, teacher of practical application of Miss 
Todd's principles of poise, Boston, Mass. ; 
Clara Frances Sanford, supervisor of music, 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Josiah Morse, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of psychology and philosophy, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C.; 
Lewis G. Thomas, Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, teacher of piano 
and theory, St. Louis, Mo.; Robert. Lee 
Osborn, director of music, High School, May- 
wood, Ill.; Blanche Rumbley, supervisor of 
music, Sterling, Colo. Assistants are: Lida 
J. Lowe, teacher of singing, Boston, Mass. ; 















































More than forty courses are offered, 
including those in methods, material, 
theory, appreciation, orchestra, conduct- 
ing and voice training. Most of these 
classes recite daily. Opportunity is 
offered for private study of voice, scien- 
tific posture, theory, piano, organ, violin 
and other orchestral instruments. The 
University bears all overhead expense 
and thus enables eminent teachers to 
give instruction at rates much lower than 
their regular winter charges. 

An innovation last summer was the 
course for directors of instrumental 
music, which was very much in demand, 
owing to the increased interest in instru- 
mental music as a public school study. 
A full set of band instruments is at the 
disposal of these classes. 

The course in Dalecroze Eurythmics, 
recently added to the curriculum, is 
proving to be a success and will be con- 
tinued. The work is directed by Lucy 
Duncan Hall of Chicago. 

Prof. W. H. Hoerrner, head of the 
music department of Colgate University, 
was absent last year, but will return to 
the school this summer and take charge 
of the classes in sight reading and dic- 
tation. 

The Progressive Series of piano les- 
sons is used in the Normal Piano Course 
which is given under the direction of 
Arthur Edward: Johnstone and Robert 
Braun. E. S. 





Fanning at Columbia University 


Following his appearances with the 


Elgar Choir and the Detroit Orchestra in 
Hamilton, Ont., on March 4, and with 
the.Troy Vocal Society on March 9, Cecil 
Fanning gave a recital at Columbia Uni- 
versity on March 10. This was his 
twenty-eighth concert appearance since 
the first of the year. In excellent voice, 
he was greeted enthusiastically by a 
large audience. As usual H. B. Turpin 
furnished accompaniments of more than 
ordinary sympathetic quality. 





Pattison and Maier in Brooklyn Recital 


Lee Pattison and Guy Maier in their 
recent recital for two pianos at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, made a de- 
cided appeal. They played works by 
Schiitt, Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Arensky 
and Casella. An effective number on 
the program was the “Coronation Scene” 
from Moussorgsky’s “Boris se a 





Mme. Tas Under Turner’s Management 


Helen Tas, well known as a violinist, 
has come under the management of H. 
Godfrey Turner of New York. She will 








Florence Dye, teacher of violin, public follow her recent ene a maga 
TTT! § <CROOIS, Akron, hic; Leontine Roberts, at Garnegie ie nme of Macch 38." 
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Night Letter 
Sh te. dee of cores cosine: Time Filed 
With Be TRANSMITTED AS A NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 14, 1921 
Sergei Klibansky, 
212 W. 59th St., New York 
Lotta Madden created a most favorable impression with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles today proving herself a most 
capable artist with an excellent voice pleasing personality 
ranking with the best who have appeared in Los Angeles this season. 
L. E. Behymer 
Manager Philharmonic Orchestra Me avait ace teat 
has been marvelous. You 
have accomplished miracles 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES with my voice. 
Ever Faithfully Yours, 
June 1 till July 5, New York Studio; VOTES MADDEN. 
July 15 till August 27, Seattle, Wash. (Cornish School of Music) 
sueeee Be 7 ng ad Private Studio: 
tta en 
Roy Tebbs 212 West 59th St., New York 
_ ——— 
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Boys’ Orchestra of Lima, Ohio, Characteristic 
Development in the New Democracy of Music 








Largest Boys’ Forces in State 
of Ohio, All in Knicker- 
bocker Age — Have Played 
for State Conferences — To 
Go on Brief Tour 


IMA, OHIO, March 15.—An organ- 
ization typical of the new democracy 
of music is the boys’ orchestra of the 
Lima Y. M. C. A. Mostly all the mem- 
bers are youths of the knickerbocker age, 
and they love a romp and are said to 


be difficult to control. That this last is 
not a fundamental truth may be judged 
by an acquaintance with this aggrega- 
tion. Ten years is the age of the young- 
est and the majority of them are twelve 
to fourteen. The oldest is sixteen. 

The largest boys’ orchestra in the 
State of Ohio, it was organized in the 
fall of 1919 by E. A. Leeson, boys’ sec- 
retary of the Lima Y. M. C. A. Its con- 
ductor and director, Arthur Daniels, has 
kept the boys together and maintained 
an interest that has produced a unique 
organization. In practice constantly 
since they were recruited from musical 
homes all over the city, they have fur- 
nished all the programs at the big boys’ 
meetings on Sunday afternoons during 
fall and winter. 

They have played before the Older 
Boys’ Conference of Ohio, made up of 
800 delegates, and received an ovation. 
They have performed at many meetings 
of men in Memorial Hall. 

A feature is the diminutive size and 
tender age of three brothers, Harvey, 
Chester and Earl Knowles, playing, re- 
spectively, slide trombone, cornet and 





Ensemble of the Boys’ Orchestra of Lima, Ohio—Lower row, left to right, Howard Robinson, 
Thomas Sidener, Chester Arthur Knowles, Harvey Knowles, Harold Kooken, Ralph Bal- 


linger, Harold Shrider, Earl Knowles. 


Middle row, 


left to right, Charles Townsend 


(drums), Louis Middlestetter, Arthur Daniels (conductor), Russell Stewart, Lorain Stew- 


ard, Walter Negelspach, Charles Allison. 


Top row, left to right, Bernard Heller, James 


Kelly, Rodney Lathrop, Walter Seeley, Luther Spayde (piano), Richard Crull, Harold 
Mallon, Gerald Crider and Andrew P. Nicol. 


alto horn. Theirs is a musical home. 
Father, mother and sister all play—they 
hold regular rehearsals at home also. 

The boys do not play “jazz.” More- 
over, they will not even whistle it. But 
they do play standard marches and over- 
ture arrangements for small orchestra, 
and play them well. Each member of 
this organization owns the instrument 
upon which he performs. 


The organization, unlike other organi- 
zations of boys and girls, such as the 
Lima High Schoot Orchestra, which 
change each season, has a constant ros- 
ter which makes the ensemble work char- 
acterizing this orchestra possible. The 
boys’ manager, Mr. Leeson, is arranging 
a series of brief tours to be taken during 
the school vacation periods. 





Revival of “Robin Hood” in Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 11.—With 
a cast of more than usual competence 
and a chorus of unusual ability, the De 
Koven opera, “Robin Hood,” was sung 
for three nights last week at the Play- 
house. It is doubtful if the rafters of 
the theater have rung with more vigor- 
ous voices than those in this “Robin 
Hood” chorus, which likewise proved 
well trained in “stage business.” The 
principals mustered a trio of veterans in 
the persons of Hallan Mostyn, as Sheriff 
of Nottingham, John MacSweeney, as 
Friar Tuck, and Sylvia Thorne, as Dame 
Durden. Newcomers were Mildred 
Rogers as Alan-a-Dale, Clara Campbell, 








SUMMY’S CORNER 


Whether for Home or Program use, it is the song 
with the human appeal that counts. Such songs 
are: 

Folks Need A Lot of Loving. By K. A. 


Glen. A song whose sentiment makes an instant 
appeal. For medium voice...........0.0. pr. .60 


My Luv Is Like A Red Red Rose. By C. 
Bloom. A musical setting that adds to the beauty 
of the lovely poem of Robert Burns. For medium 
MOOD, Ws ale sla bated 910 aiaca ce aie'a A kien aa oi ea'ed a eeee 50 


We also offer two krish Songs that are distinc- 
tively original in their presentment of the spirit 
of the old Gaelic Folk Lore, 


Nell Flahertie’s Beautiful Drake... .50 
The Samhain Feast................... .30 


Words and Adaptations of Old Gaelic Melodies by 
Mary Grant O’Sheridan, with piano accompaniment 
by Clarence Loomis. 








AW of the above songs have just been published. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY, Publishe 
64 East Van Buren Street, Siteame. 
After May Ist. at 429 S. Wabash Ave. 
Eastern Agency: Harold Flammer, 56 W. 45th St. 
New York City, N. Y, : 








who both sang and acted Maid Marian 
with spirit and Joe Cleta Howe, as 
Annabel. Then there were Humbird 
Duffy in the réle of Robin Hood; James 
Stevens, as Little John; George Shields 
as Will Scarlet, and Jason Bean as Guy 
of Gisborne. It is se\dom that Wil- 
mington has been given so rare a treat 
in light opera. 





Schroeder Plans Summer Master Class 
at Lee, Maine 


Boston, March 4.—Theodore Schroe- 
der, vocal teacher, will conduct a master 


class for singers this coming summer 
at Lee, on the shores of Mattakeunka 
Lake, Maine. Recent word from abroad 
chronciles the fact that the work of 
Dorothy Landers, dramatic soprano and 
artist pupil of Mr. Schroeder, is receiv- 
ing unstinted praise. Miss Landers is 
now completing her studies of such réles 
as Manon, Marguerite and Aida. - Gio- 
vanni Lazzarini, the young baritone, 
who Mr. Schroeder sent abroad some five 
years ago is continuing his success at 
the Cairo Opera and is expected to re- 
turn ere long for his American début. 
| a me 





Frederick Johnson Gives Organ Recital 
in Lowell, Mass. 


LowELL, MaAss., March 12.—F rederick 
Johnson, of Bradford Academy, gave an 


organ recital at All Souls’ Church on 
the afternoon of March 8. Being fami- 
liar with an instrument of the same 
make, Mr. Johnson was free to express 
his ideas without the handicap some- 
times imposed by a strange organ. He 
proved to be an ofganist of fine tech- 
nical ability and artistic taste. Some 


notably beautiful effects in the soft 
string tones and reeds were attained 
especially. Mr. Johnson’s management 
of themes in contrast was unusually suc- 
cessful. The various voices in a Bach 
prelude were presented with clarity and 
the pedal work was smooth and effective. 
Rich color distinguished the playing of 
some Wagnerian transcriptions, and the 
Widor Toccata, with its rapid passage 
work, and the reiterated double beat 
against a pedal melody, furnished a ve- 
hicle for some brilliant playing. 
WwW. dé. F. 





New Britain Applauds Martinelli 


New BRITAIN, CONN., March 4.—Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, came to New Britain, March 2, 


under the auspices of the New Britain 
Musical Club. He was assisted by 
Laura Robertson, soprano. The noted 
tenor received a veritable ovation. Miss 
Robertson, a dramatic soprano, dis- 
played a voice of excellent timbre and 
clarity in the aria “Voi lo sapete” from 
“Cavalleria” and a group of French and 
English songs. 

Emilio Roxas was an able accom- 
panist. F. L. E. 





Chicago Band Seeks Subscriptions for 
Coming Year 


CuIcaAGo, March 12.—For the support 
of the Chicago Band during 1921, the 
sum of $125,000 is to be raised by popu- 
lar subscription. This organization, 
which is directed by William Weil, has 
played at all the patriotic and civic 
occasions in Chicago during the past 
ten years. During the present year it 
will play in every ward in the city and 
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Brooklyn Eagle, March 16th, says — 
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UCKERMAN SANG SUPERBLY” 


ADDRESS: 607 WEST 137TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Personal Representative: ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New “York 


. hi lia 
in many communities of the Middle W 

The board of directors has degig st, 
obtain 5000 sustaining members od 
dollars each, 20,000 community » ten 
bers at one dollar each, 50,000 Fi nang 
members at ten cents, and $59 oon 
subscriptions. During the ‘y.,™ 
months the band will give ten to ot 
Sunday afternoon concerts at the mety 
torium at popular prices, and five tae 
table institutions will share the j.” 
box-office receipts. Business °"™™ 
throughout Chicago are heart Men 
favor of increasing the scope of in 
band, a civic institution not incorpor, the 
for profit. ated 





Bolm Ballet and Little Symphon 
pear in Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, March 10 
The Little Symphony Orchestra ‘ad 
Adolph Bolm’s Ballet Intime appeare| 
March 7, under the auspices of the 
Teachers’ Club, at the Centra] High 
School. The orchestral items given yy 
der the baton of Carlos Salzedo, Pierné’ 
suite, “For My Little Friends,” wag ee 
pecially fine. Mr. Salzedo’s solo num 
bers were a revelation of the possibilitig 
of the harp. The ballet dances follov. 
ing were the consummation of poetry 
rhythm and art. The program was y,, 
forgettable in its charm. E. H. 
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287 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 
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Continental Composers Figure in New Books 


sonnese Publishers Issue Interesting Works Devoted to Moderns—Schonberg and His Methods 
Treated by Egon Wellesz—Schreker Pictured as Giant in Music—New Edition of 








Stefan’s ““Mahler”—Dictionary of Compositions Fills Need—More Lyrics by Sara Teas- 
dale—Musical Art in the Picture Theater 


HEN Selma Kurz arrived in Amer- 
a on her recent visit, she asserted 
-day Vienna, despite star- 
suffering, “lived for art.” 
is once more justified by 
he appearance of three little volumes 
7 series of “Neue Musikbiicher” 
(Vienna A. P. Tal & Co. Verlag) 
which have just come to hand. 


| ic 
that present 
vation and 

The statement 


All three may well interest American 
readers who are able .to follow the origi- 
nal text, and who realize that, in spite 
of the notable progress made in original 
composition by the American composer, 
Europe still ranks us creatively in mu- 
sic. One volume, prefaced by a quota- 
tion from its subject’s method of har- 
mony, “The laws of nature of the man 
of genius are the laws of humanity to 


come,” is devoted to Arnold Schénberg. 
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|| THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


) Music 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Boyd Wells, Associate Director 


Summer Session—June first to September first 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ, Famous French Pianist. 

SERGEI KLIBANSKY, the Vocal Instructor of New York City. 
CALVIN BRAINERD CADY, Music-Education Normal. 

BOYD WELLS, Eminent American Pianist, 


anc thirty other members of the faculty. 


MAURICE BROWNE and ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, Founders of the Chicago 


Browne, who produced ‘Medea’ in New York last spring, 


| in which Miss Van Volkenburg appeared in the title role, is now engaged in 
producing “Iphigenia” and “Joan of Arc” for Margaret Anglin. 
DEPARTMENT OF DANCING 


ADOLPH BOLM, of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, Founder of the Adolph 
Bolm BALLET INTIME, now on tour. 


. The permanent teachers of this department will also conduct classes. 
' FREE SCHOLARSHIPS in all departments. 


For information address, 


The Cornish School 


Seattle, Washington 




















[. A. TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 


Summer Term: 6 weeks at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, July 13-Aug. 
24. During June: Chicago. 


Mr. Torrens, who has been called 
a Master Voice Builder, has laid 
the foundation for many well 
known singers and has prepared 
each year an increasing number 
of teachers, who in schools, col- 
leges and private work disseminate 
his remarkable art. 


Address: 
The David Mannes Music School 
157 East 74th St., New York 
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the Music De artment, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Massachusetts.” 
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It is written by Egon Wellesz, one of 
his foremost protagonists, who, after an 
introductory biographical section, and 
one devoted to the principles of Schén- 
berg’s book on harmony, devotes some 
eighty pages to a careful, interesting, 
and thematically well illustrated analy- 
sis of Schénberg’s works. Whether all 
will agree with Wellesz’s dictum that 
Schonberg has “sacrificed himself, and 
by bearing his cross on the road to a 
Calvary along which his works visibly 
mark the individual stations of his pain- 
ful utterance, has given music a new 
system of ethics, a truthfulness which 
denies itself all that must be sought 
without its own innermost sphere,” is 
questionable. His commentator, how- 
ever, supplies some good arguments as 
to why they should in his “Arnold 
Schonberg.” 


Franz Schreker is such a towering fig- 
ure in modern German music, his fame 
has increased to such an extent in all 
Teuton lands during the past few years, 
that Rudolf St. Hoffmann’s study of the 
man and his music may well claim at- 
tention. Though we know comparative- 
ly little of his music in this country, the 
fact that he is responsible for a novel 
reconstruction of style in the music- 
drama, in which the old cultural values 
of opera are fused with those of the 
Wagnerian’ text-and-tone drama, _ is 
enough in itself to entitle him to serious 
consideration. St. Hoffmann’s _ book, 
“Franz Schreker,” makes _ interesting 
reading, and as in the case of Wellesz, 
his analyses of Schreker’s works reflect 
careful study. Those dealing with the 
operas are particularly good. 


The third volume of the series, Dr. 
Paul Stefan’s “Neue Musik und Wien” 
(“New Music and Vienna’’) is slighter 
in texture; but affords an excellent sur- 
vey of what the modernists in music 
have accomplished in Vienna, “that city 
with a splendid court, a society made up 
of cavaliers, burghers and plain people,” 
during the period of twenty years cov- 
ered by his recollections. All. the im- 
portant names in Viennese music—many 
of them names only, to us—turn up in 
his pages, and are grouped according 
to trend and tendency in a most read- 
able way. The composers, conductors 
and musicians of the present generation 
in particular are made live and real 
to us, and the book is worth while, 
though it has not the more general ap- 
peal made by the volumes on Schonberg 
and Schreker. 


“Mahler Solves Problems” 


OME ten years ago Paul Stefan pub- 

lished his “Gustav Mahler,” the first 
attempt to explain and (what was neces- 
sary in those days), defend the man and 
his work. It now appears in a new, 
largely revised edition, supplemented by 
new biographical material regarding its 
subject, and may claim to be the most 
valuable and authoritative presentation 
of Mahler’s achievement and personal- 
ity put forth. As its author says: 
“Mahler’s art . . . is elemental, like 
that of Beethoven. Like Beethoven, 
and for the first time since him, he un- 
consciously solves in his music the prob- 
lems of the musically unaware, as well 
as, for the musically constious, the prob- 
lem of the epochs in music; since he 
merges himself and finds himself in his 
music like Beethoven there is 
reflected in his forms the consciousness 
of period, scenically, musically, human- 
ly.” Opinion in this country with re- 
gard to Mahler is still more or less 
mixed. The fact remains that since his 
death his fame has grown greatly in his 
native land and Germany, and his works 
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have been honored by increasing per- 
formance to an extent which justifies 
Stefan’s conclusion, “He had to die in 
order to live!” The volume, entitled 
“Gustav Mahler: Eine Studie tiber Per- 
s6nlichkeit und Werk” (Munich: R. 
Piper & Co. Verlag), is illustrated with 
two half-tone portraits of Mahler, a 
page of score and a letter facsimile, and 
many musical examples, and is written 
with a sincerity and warmth of convic- 
tion, a musical intelligence of apprecia- 
tion, which cannot fail to impress. All 
those who can read the original German, 
and wish to become better acquainted 
with this tone-poet and his works will 
find its perusal profitable. F. H. M. 


New. Dictionary Is Creditable Achievement 


HEN a man, seized with the laud- 

able purpose of filling a want, 
comes forward with a dictionary of mu- 
sical compositions, he will find many to 
quarrel with him, on the grounds both 
of exclusion and inclusion. No doubt 
this will be the experience of W. Edmund 
Quarry, whose “Dictionary of Musical 
Compositions and Composers” (London: 
George Routledge & Sons. New York: 
EB. P. Dutton & Co.) is now available. 
Mr. Quarry’s intention was to furnish 
a quick and convenient means of refer- 
ence “to any musical composition that 
can claim some degree of musical value, 
fame, or permanent notoriety, or to any 
work that may be of interest to the mu- 
sic student or.antiquary.” The result 
is a compilation of 192 pages which in- 
cludes a bibliography of considerable 
value and some biographical notes on 
composers. 

Mr. Quarry is to be commended for 
tackling a job that has long awaited the 
venturesome. There has been a gap in 
the book-shelf and this little book fits 
into it. No doubt it will be enlarged 
and improved, and meantime any criti- 
cism might be well directed to the help 
of the author. He is modest enough in 
presenting a work that must have 
caused him endless worry. “I have en- 
deavored,” he says, “to include all the 
more important operatic, orchestral, in- 
strumental, choral and lyric composi- 
tions known to musical history, to- 
gether with all the notable excerpts 
therefrom.” Clement and _ Larousse 
were content to stop at opera in their 
“Dictionnaire des Opéras.” Quarry 
balked at operetta and musical comedy 
of the ordinary kind because he refused 
to burden his book with the titles of 
thousands of ephemeral productions 
of little or no musical value. An exami- 
nation of the dictionary shows it to be a 
production of undoubted value. 


Lyrics for Song Composers 


i i is not infrequently asserted by the 
composer that the real lyric, the 
graceful verse that runs easily to a sim- 
ple melodic line and conveys a senti- 
ment that commends itself to expression 
in song form, is a rare thing. Many 
musicians have found desirable qualities 
in the writings of Sara Teasdale, and 
she has achieved a place of distinction, 
not only because of the poetic quality of 
her work, but by reason of the number 
of songs for which she has furnished 
lyrics. Consequently her new _ book, 
“Flame and Shadow” (New York: The 
Macmillan Company) will be received 
with more than a little interest by song 
writers. , 

This is the first collection published 
since “Love Songs” made its appearance 
a few years ago. Miss Teasdale’s verse 
has the personal note that ensures in- 
teresting reading, it frequently achieves 
fine poetic feeling, and always expresses 
her ideas in a clear, simple way. There 
are poems in this new book, poems. of 
much beauty, 
verse-line essential for melodic _treat- 
ment. The outlook is feminine;:some- 
times a little sentimental, but now and 
then there is an etching of a different 
kind. For instance, an arresting pic- 
ture of St. Louis and its river “hushed 
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in the smoky haze of summer sunset” 
tells of city things, of 


Wharf-boats moored beside the old 
side-wheelers, 

Resting in twilight. 
There are lines strikingly effective, and 
there are songs that have an appeal of 
daintiness and freshness; an allure that 
compels the reader to halt and scan them 
more than once. P..C. B. 


Wedding Music and Motion Pictures 


HEN a new industry springs into 
being, the vocabulary of the 
language is at once provided with new 
words, and books relating to the subject 


portance are being written. George 
Benyon’s “Musical Presentation of Mo- 
tion Pictures” (New York: G. Schirmer) 
is one of the most valuable works of its 
kind yet put on the market. Mr. Ben- 
yon, who is musical director general of 
the Arto Company, knows his subject 
and its relation to the motion picture 
field of activity. 

Beginning with a short resumé of the 
history of music in the picture theater 
from the early days when, from no music 
at all, a drum and finally a piano and 
then a piano and violin were introduced, 
he traces every step down to the pres- 
ent-day orchestra of symphony propor- 
tions which adds so much to the enjoy- 
ment of pictures in the best houses. 
Chapters are devoted to the proper way 





to select music, the preparation and use 


appear on all sides. The motion pic- 
of cue sheets, the best method of select- 


tue industry is as yet only in its second 


decade, but already many works of im- ing, arranging and using a music 
American Tenor a 









Disciple of Jean De Reszke 





Returns to America in April after singing successfully 
to the most critical music lovers of Italy and France. 
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He has been engaged to give a special vocal course this Summer 
in several western cities. During April and May will teach in New 
York. Address all communications to 
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Later chapters tell of the best way to 
accompany the picture after the music 
has been chosen, and numerous pitfalls 
are pointed out. Finally there are short 
biographical sketches of the men who 
have been in the forefront in bringing 
the musical side of the motion picture 
to its present state of excellence. There 
is also a short forecast of the future. 
Anyone interested in motion pictures, 
whether as one of the industry or mere- 
ly a “fan” will find the book a mine of 
useful 
sented. 


Presents Introduction to Harmony 


NEW primer, “Elements of the 

Theory of Music” (Boston: B. F. 
Wood Music Co.) is by Herbert J. 
Wrightson. The library of such ele- 
mentary matters is a richly stocked one, 
but another book more or less is not un- 
welcome, especially when it is lucidly 
written and well arranged, like this one. 
It deals with the various familiarities— 
notation, staff, clefs, sharps and flats, 
intervals, chords, form—in an _intelli- 
gent manner. A chapter on acoustics is 
something of a departure, and tells in 
an interesting, elementary way of the 
principles of tone production. Exami- 
nation questions follow each chapter, so 
that the earnest student may profit by 
testing his knowledge. The book is 
short, helpful, and a satisfactory intro- 
duction to the study of harmony. It 
covers considerable: ground in less than 
fifty pages of large type. Illustrations 
are plentiful. B. 





Bethlehem Has Full Week of Music 


BETHLEHEM, PA., March 12.—The 
past week has been unusually busy mu- 
sically. On Monday there was an Edi- 
son re-creation of music demonstration 
in the high school, with Harvey Hinder- 


myer, tenor, and the Dann instrumental 
trio; Tuesday, a concert by Nazareth 
Music Lovers Club in Christ Reformed 
Church, with Hans Dressel, well-known 
Philadelphia ’cellist, directing; Wednes- 
day, a public rehearsal of a new Beth- 
lehem Steel: Co. male chorus, with John 
T. Watkins, the well-known Scranton 
chorus leader, directing; Thursday, a 
concert by the Lyric Concert Party and 
organ recital by T. Edgar Shields, at 
Lehigh University; Friday, a concert 
of combinéd musical clubs of Lehigh 
University, and Saturday, a piano re- 
cital by Helen Jacoby, of the Bethlehem 
Conservatory of Music. 

An ambitious effort to give this city 
a high class concert series has just been 
announced by J. V. Dippery and W. R. 
Lynn, Jr., local musicians, who will pre- 
sent several stars here next season. 

R. E. S. 





Poughkeepsie Hears Damrosch Men 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March 19.—The 
Dutchess County Musical Association 
presented the New York Symphony un- 
der Walter Damrosch at the Colling- 
wood Opera House, March 2. The 
house was filled to capacity with an 
attentive audience. Interest reached 
a climax in the Franck. Quintet, played 
by Mr. Damrosch and the strings of the 
orchestra. E. W. G. 





Kansas College Music Schools Associa- 
tion Meets 


LAWRENCE, KAN., March 19.—The 
Kansas Association of College Music 
Schools met at Lindsborg, Friday and 
Saturday, March 4 and 5. Eleven of 


the thirteen schools which go to form 
this organization, reported that they 
were living up to the minimum require- 
ments for entrance and to the minimum 


information interestingly pre- 
J. A. H. 
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possible, all schools should reg aie 


four-year preparatory course 

for entrance to the piano on Plang 
courses. It was also agreed that at 
years of preparatory work should mee 
manded for entrance to the course jp y~ 
lin. The vocal course entrance re ae 
ments were left unchanged. Foo 
ensuing year, Dean H. L. Butler, of - 
School of Fine Arts, University of K he 
sas, was elected president. Prof, = 
Earl Stout, director of music at con 
western College, Winfield, Kan uth. 
elected secretary-treasurer. iii 





PASADENA, .CAL.—Frieda Peycke. ; 
spoken poems to her own musica] sett; in 
with Axel Simonsen, ’cellist, ang Wee 
fred Hooke, accompanist, » ppeared 
the Y. M. C. A. recently. Another pete 
concert was that presented by James . 
Auriemma, baritone; Elizabeth ¢ 
Wilder, soprano, and Henry Edmonj 
Earle, pianist. . 
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The “Soft Voice’ Fallacy 


practicing Softly Should Be Essayed Only After Artistry Has 
Been Achieved—The Case of Evan Williams—A Miracu- 
lous “Come Back”—“From Full Tone Develop the Soft 


Voice” 





By W. HENRI ZAY 











NE of the rarest and most beautiful 
0 effects in singing is a really lovely 
soft voice that has not only charm, but 
atmosphere, depth, sincerity and even 
preadth and dignity. 

Most of the soft tones one hears in 
concerts are breathy and superficial, 
cloudy or off the key, or sound more 
like a whine than an expression of sym- 
pathetic charm. 

So many teachers are attempting to 
train voices starting with the soft voice, 
which, they claim, can be developed into 
the full tone, that the inference would 


be that at least there ought to be many 
good exponents of soft singing, but where 





are they: , , 
Well, then! What is the “Soft Voice 
Fallacy”? It is the idea that voices can 








be developed, starting with the soft 
voice. I have met in New York many 
poor deluded students, who have been 
working for several years on soft voice, 
who couldn’t sing a decent tone or pro- 
nounce anything intelligibly, to say 
nothing of eloquently. 

The wonder is that they are so gulli- 
ble, and can be persuaded to continue 
such a futile course, even when their 





W. Henri Zay, New York Vocal Teacher 


own common sense tells them that they 
are doing themselves no good. 

It sounds so plausible to say, “First 
get the right tone softly and then de- 
velop it up to the full tone,” but it 
doesn’t come off. They never get the 
“right tone.” The old Italian masters 
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did not teach that Ma and none of the 
really great singers have been trained 
that way. I defy anyone to name any 
who have. The way to develop a voice 
is first to get a mental concept of a 
full, free tone, supported by a fully ex- 
tended chest and torso, and finishing 
freely in the diction area in the masque 
of the face. Then sing an exercise full 
voice, not soft; neither should it be for- 
tissimo, but as it comes, let it speak, as 
full as the breath support is strong— 
not forcing. Then a student has a chance 
to feel in a positive fashion what is tak- 
ing place, and has a basis for self- 
criticism. With the soft voice the sen- 
sation is so slight that it deceives or con- 


* fuses the singer, and usually, if it doesn’t 


pinch and squeeze the tone, at least 
leaves it undeveloped and “namby- 
pamby.” 

To be sure, if one sings full voice, one 
must know how to direct it to the masque 
resonance and keep it off the throat; 
then he will avoid forcing, also at the 
same time he will learn to pronounce not 
only the open vowels, but the closed ones 
as well, and still keep a round, musical 
tone. 


The wrong loud tone, of course, ruins 
the voice, the right loud tone develops 
it. Then, when the sensation is fixed 
and a standard of criticism established, 
begin to modulate the tone, and soon a 
beautiful soft voice will be found that 
has all the character and depth of ‘the 
full tone. It will be expressive and 
lovely, and when a word like “deeper” 
is sung it won’t give the impression of 
acid-like thinness or make the listener 
feel as if he had been pricked with some 
sharp instrument. When a student has 
learned to sing and becomes an artist, 
then he may practice softly, but it is 
the last thing he learns, not the first. 


The career of the late H. Evan Wil- 
liams was a grand illustration of this 
method. I believe I knew the man and 
his voice better than any other of his 
numerous friends. We began together 
in Cleveland. He came to New York, I 
went to London. When his voice broke 
down, he went home to Akron, and did 
not sing in public for three years, but 
worked as best he could to restore and 
develop his voice, and did very well. He 
then went to London to start over and 
establish a new reputation. He landed 
in-London one evening, and next morn- 
ing came to see me. 


His first greeting was a reference to 
my speaking voice; he ignored the com- 
monplaces, and went straight to the fact 
that he had heard in the tone of my 
greeting that my whole idea of voice and 
the expression of self had changed. He 
stayed in my house for about a year. 


. The experience was most interesting. He 


was singing with a production which 
made far too much use of the pharynx 
resonance, the result being a tone that 


was too far back and of a hollow, chesty 
character. This tone sounds rather fine 
and big to the singer himself, but does 
not carry, neither does it lead up nat- 
urally into the head voice. 


Rescue of a Great Voice 


I told him it would not do, and set 
to work to convince him. It didn’t take 
long; in two weeks he moved the voice 
forward, using the masque resonance in- 
stead of the pharanx, and getting his 
power and depth from body support. The 
masque resonance improved and invigo- 
rated his head voice as well, and made 
the voice even from top to bottom. I 
took him to William Boosey, who en- 
gaged him at once for six Chappell 
Ballad Concerts at Queen’s Hall, and 
that was Evan Williams’s “come-back” 
to the concert platform. 

If ever a voice wanted careful han- 
dling Williams’s did; his disastrous ex- 
perience before had proven that it could 
not stand abuse. But there was no fool- 
ing with the soft tone with him; he went 
straight and strong at the full tone, and 
all the post-nasal resonance he could get 
into it, then he was soon modulating it 
so that he could reduce it to a whisper 
and still retain the intensity. 

It improved his pronunciation because 
the tone and pronunciation were in the 
same area. Of course, Williams had a 
wonderfully facile voice, he had an un- 
doubted genius for tone, he could imitate 
any kind of sound. It was a great ex- 
perience and a privilege to work with 
him, and I gladly acknowledge that I 
learned a lot in the process. 

Williams returned to America, and 
when he walked into Henry Wolfsohn’s 
office and told him he had his voice back 
better than ever, Wolfsohn wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, but when he sang for him an 
oratorio number, Wolfsohn, astonished, 
declared, “We’ll have your success all 
over again.” And he did, and more. 
Williams was certainly the greatest 
tenor, if not singer, that America ever 
produced. He certainly was filled at 
times with cosmic energy and inspira- 
tion, and maybe unconsciously was an 
instrument through which higher forces 
played. This is a high form of human 
development, which can only be experi- 
enced by one whose daily habit it is to 
take in and hold, with a stretch of his 
body, great, deep breaths. Thus is the 
connection with inspirational forces es- 
tablished. When the forces are not ac- 
tive, the subject becomes human again, 
but the effect of the temporary visita- 
tion always remains, raising the average 
status higher than it was before. 

This sort of feeling is never developed 
by timid, soft-voice trainers, and it has 
nothing to do with the size of the voice. 
A small voice may have it just the same 
as a big one, or a lyric just the same 





[Continued on page 42] 
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The “Soft Voice”’ Fallacy 
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as a dramatic. Evan Williams’s was a 
lyric voice, but how dramatic he was! 
Was it all accident, or gift? No; it was 
developed. 


More Singers of His Type Needed 


We must have more singers of this 
calibre, men and women; they can be de- 
veloped, not by feeble, insignificant and 
fussy humming and whining, but by tone 
properly directed toward the masque of 
the face, tone that is bold, full and free, 
supported by a full breath, controlled by 
an elastic body stretch. Through these 
activities the singer can become spirit- 
ually and emotionally strong, he can find 
himself and express himself, and become 
a fitting instrument to recreate the best 
moments of the world’s best composers. 

Let not the little flat-chested whiners 
think they are artistic. Art is strong, 
virile, inspiring. In spiritual strength 
we find the greatest delicacy. The pro- 
cedure is thus reversed. From the full 
tone develop the soft voice; Fallacy dis- 
appears and we find Truth. 


Josie Pujol to Tour South and Cuba 

The Cuban violinist, Josie Pujol, has 
been booked for appearances in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Havana, Cuba,, during April and 
May. Though she is still in her ’teens, 
Miss Pujol bids for attention as a-seri- 
ous artist, not as a prodigy, and it is 
so that she has been accepted in recent 
appearances in Montreal; St. John, N. 
B.; Albany, N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; Bur- 
lington, Vt., and Brooklyn. Last sea- 
son she made a notable success in her 
first appearance in Havana after sev- 
eral years’ study in New York, and she 
— to give another concert a few days 
ater. 








D’ Alvarez to Sing at Greensboro. Festival 


Marguerite d’Alvarez has been engaged 
by the Choral Society of Greensboro, 
N. C., Wade R. Brown, conductor, for a 
performance of “Samson and Delilah,” 
on May 13, in connection with the so- 
ciety’s festival. This will be the third 
festival appearance for the Peruvian con- 
tralto during that week. She will also 
be the soloist with the Philadelphia Fes- 
tival Orchestra at Norfolk, Va., on May 
9, and in Richmond, Va., on May 11. She 
will be the soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic in Toronto on May 31, her 
second appearance there during the 
present season. 





Margaret Clarkson Makes Début in Aeo- 
lian Hall Recital 


Margaret Clarkson, a soprano débu- 
tante, was recitalist in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday afternoon of last week, and was 
very cordially applauded by an audience 
that recognized beyond the singer’s 
nervousness a voice of good quality and 
of excellent possibilities. Miss Clarkson 
could scarcely do herself justice at the 
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beginning of her program, but later 
gained in self-possession and vocal con- 
trol. Her tone was of ample volume and 
should, with further study, be capable 
of both dramatic and lyrical expressive- 
ness. Her nervousness may have been 
the cause of upper notes over-reaching 
the pitch. Her numbers included 
Galuppi’s aria, “Prigionier, Abban- 
danato”; Greig, Schumann, Dvorak and 
Brahms songs in translation, five Rus- 
sian numbers in English, and various 
latter-day songs by Buck, Campbell- 
Tipton, Van Rennes, Forsyth, Beach, 
Hageman, Osgood, Cooke and Del Riego. 
‘Richard Hageman was at the piano. : 


Dohnanyi’s Hymn Adopted by Hun- 
garian Government 


Erno Dohnanyi, the eminent Hun- 
garian composer-pianist, was honored 
shortly before sailing for this country 
by the Hungarian Government’s adop- 
tion of the new national hymn which he 
had composed. In place of such phrases 
in the old anthem as “I want but one 
Kaiser, one King,” Dohnany’s composi- 
tion rings to the credo: “I believe in 
God; in the fatherland; an everlasting 
divine justice; and in the resurrection 
of Hungary.” With the famous musi- 
cian on his present American trip is his 
wife, a noted actress known as Elsa 
Galafres on the Hungarian stage. 








London and Carl Zaisser Give 
Joint Recital 


A recital was given at Isabella Home, 
New York, Friday evening, March 11, by 
Marion London, soprano, assisted by 
Carl Zaisser, pianist and director of the 
Heights School of Music. Mr. Zaisser 
played numbers by Chopin and Mac- 
Dowell. Miss London sang songs by 
Chopin, Brahms, Haydn, Sinding, Bem- 
berg, Fourdrain, Gilberté, Cadman and 
Arthur Penn, also a group of Negro 
Spirituals arranged by Burleigh and 


Marion 


Reddick, and the Waltz Song from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Several encores 
were given. 





Frances Pelton-Jones in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 11.—The 
Tuesday Morning Music Club gave its 
members and invited guests an unusual 
pleasure when it presented Frances Pel- 
ton-Jones, harpsichordist, in recital at 
the Women’s Club House. Arnold Dol- 
metsch’s concerts of music for old instru- 
ments have not been forgotten, nor Gus- 
tav Mahler’s performance of a Bach 
Suite with the New York Philharmonic, 
but Miss Pelton-Jones’s was the first en- 
tire recital on the instrument heard in 
Springfield. The artist added to the solid 
worth of her program with her intro- 
ductory remarks. Her list, which in- 
eluded works of Handel and Bach, was 
chosen from widely diversified periods. 
Her own arrangement of the Paderewski 
Minuet, more familiar as a piano number, 
was especially well received. 





Yon Recital Impresses Reading, Pa. 


READING, Pa., March 8.—Pietro A. 
Yon’s first local organ recital gave pleas- 
ure of a high order to a large gathering 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church, when he 
played a scholarly and interesting pro- 
gram on the new Austin organ, recent- 
ly installed. The Second Sonata of 
Pagella, the Bach Fantasia and Fugue 
in G Minor, an arrangement of a French 
folk-song by J. C. Ungerer, and several 
numbers of his own composition were 
presented by the artist. Reading had 
some conception of the style of Mr. Yon’s 
playing even before hearing him, for 
Henry F. Seibert, with whom he stayed 
during his visit here, is one of his pupils 
and the organist of the local Trinity 
Lutheran Church. 





John Meldrum Engaged for National 
American Music Festival 


John Meldrum has been engaged for 
the National American Music Festival to 
be held in Buffalo next fall. Mr. Mel- 
drum will appear on a program of works 
by American-born composers. 
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Edith Jupp, Buffalo 
Soprano, Adds to Her 


List of Successes 








Edith Jupp, Soprano, of Buffalo 


BUFFALO, March 12.—Edith Jupp, so- 
prano, whose auspiciously successful 
début recital in her home city has al- 
ready been chronicled in these columns, 
sang at a _ special function for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
on the afternoon of March 11. Miss 
Jupp gave her program numbers charm- 
ingly and granted encores after each of 
her song groups. Laurence Montague 
accompanied her ne 





Demonstrate Perfield System at School | 


Concert 


For the benefit of the Hoover Relief 
Fund an entertainment was given by the 
pupils of the Kirpal-Lindorff Peterson 
School of Music of Flushing, L. I., on 
the afternoon of March 12. The pro- 
gram opened with a demonstration of 
the Effa Ellis Perfield system of musi- 
cal pedagogy. Jane and Margaret 
Willis then gave a piano duet. Ethel 
Dick, pianist, was heard in a Chopin 
Valse; Stella Dean, contralto, sang Bur- 
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Lazaro Off for Europe 


Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish tenor 


sailed on Thursday, March 10, foy Eu. 
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“HEAR WORK NEW TO AMERICA IN ST. PAUL 





Oberhoffer Introduces Sym- 
phony by Atterberg—Pri- 
hoda Is Hailed as Soloist 


sr, PAUL, MINN., March 11—A new 
symphony, played for the first time in 
America ; the first appearance in St. 
Paul of Vasa Prihoda; also a first 
appearance of the Russian singer, Nina 
Koshetz; the visit of Felix Borowski as 


yest conductor, and the temporary sub- 
‘titution as conductor of Engelbert 
Roentgen for Emil Oberhoffer, have col- 
pred recent performances of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony. ae 

Associated with Mr. Oberhoffer in in- 
troducing to this country the Symphony 
No. 2, in F, Op. 6, by Kurt Atterberg, is 
Dr. Victor Nilsson, who obtained the 
score. To the work Mr. Oberhoffer’s read- 
ing gave color and dramatic expressive- 
ness. The audience accepted it with ap- 

val. 
P ge Prihoda took the audience by 
storm. The first movement of the Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto was greeted with 
enthusiasm, and when the finale was con- 
cluded the applause promised to be never- 
ending. Many encores were demanded. 

Nina Koshetz displayed the dramatic 
power of her voice in the “Letter Scene” 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen Onegin.” It 
was a stunning performance, enthusias- 
tically received. 

Felix Borowski, invited to conduct his 
Suite from “Boudour,” was greeted with 
marked enthusiasm. 

Engelbert Roentgen, substituting for 
Mr. Obevhoffer during the latter’s ab- 
sence from the city, brought earnestness 
and precision to his directing of Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony. : 

Arthur Middleton was the attraction 


on the occasion of the second Orpheus.- 


Club concert ‘of the season. His voice 
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and style were highly commended. E. 
Bruce Knowlton conducted the male 
chorus, which has nearly doubled nu- 
merically since its first appearance in 
December. Incidental solos were taken 
by H. A. Culmer and Alfred E. Nelson. 

A scene from “Werther” was the prin- 
cipal offering at a recent musicale spon- 
sored by the Schubert’ Club. Marie 
Louise Swift sang the part of Charlotte, 
Harriet Casady that of Sophie. It was 
an artistic performance, done in costume 
with stage setting, and greatly enjoyed. 

F. L. C. B. 





MISS - HOWARD ACTIVE 


Young Soprano Adds _ Middletown 
(Conn.) Recital to Her Successes 


Engagements for Mary Elizabeth 
Howard, a young soprano, who is pur- 
suing her studies in New York, have 
included appearances in Middletown, 
Conn., in which she gained a _ notable 
success. She had been heard in Middle- 
town last year, and it was immediately 
after that hearing that she was en- 
gaged for this program. She shared the 
honors of the occasion with Marjorie 
Ward Cramton, violinist. The young 
artists were heard by the largest audi- 
ence which has yet attended one of the 
Teachers’ Club musicales. Miss How- 
ard’s dramatic style of interpretation 
reinforced the natural charm of her 
voice in Mendelssohn’s “New Love,” 
Schubert’s ‘My Sweet Repose,” Arne’s 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air,” the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust,” a group of 
modern songs and as encores “Annie 
Laurie” and “Her Dream,” by Waller. 

On March 12, Miss Howard left New 
York for concerts which will keep her 
in the South for three months. One of 
the dates which have been listed for her 
is an appearance at the Southwestern 
University in Georgetown, Tex., on 
April 14. 


Winifred Lamb Makes Favorable Im- 
pression in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, March 14.—Winifred Lamb, 
pianist, occupied the entire recital hori- 
zon yesterday in the musical hush that 
precedes the Easter holidays. Appearing 
at Kimball Hall before a large and warm- 
ly cordial audience, she played a compre- 
hensive program with much individual- 
ity. At one time and another it touched 
nearly all ages and all schools of piano 
literature, beginning with a _ Bach- 
Busoni chorale, including short bits by 
Brahms and Chopin, the Grieg Varia- 
tions, Campbell-Tipton’s “Heroic So- 
nata,” Griffes’s “White Peacock” and 
Debussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse” and “Danse 
de la Poupee.” Miss Lamb is an inter- 
esting pianist, with imagination, dash 
and personality in ween, ee ae. 


Franklin Riker to Sing New Ware Song 
at Recital 


Franklin Riker, tenor, is to sing Har- 
riet Ware’s latest song, “Iris” on April 
5 at his recital at Aeolian Hall. This 
composition by Miss Ware, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost women song writers, has 
been recently published by Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc. 














Stracciari and Lashanska Close Water- 
bury Concert Series 


WATERBURY, CONN., March 12.—The 
series of Prentzel concerts ended on the 
night of Feb. 28, with a concert in Buck- 
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ingham Hall by Riccardo Stracciari and 
Hulda Lashanska. The program in- 
cluded four arias: “Vision Fugitive” 
from Massenet’s ‘“Hérodiade” and 
“Largo el Factotum” from the “Barber 
of Seville,” sung by Stracciari; and an 
aria from “Amleto” by Faccio and the 
always lovely “Depuis le Jour” from 
Charpentier’s “Louise” sung by Mme. 
Lashanska. O. W. N. 


SCRANTON HEARS NOVELTIES 








Toscanini Forces Play Two Works by 
Martucci 


SCRANTON, Pa., March 19.—Scranton 
music lovers flocked to the Armory in 
thousands on Tuesday evening to hear 
La Scala Orchestra under Toscanini. 
The Overture “Le Baruffe Chiozzote” by 
Sinigaglia opened the list and Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony followed. 
Victor de Sabata’s tone poem “Juventus” 
was next, and then came two new num- 
bers, Notturno and Novelletta, by Mar- 
tucci, announced for first performance 
in America. The concertmaster, Vir- 
gilio Ranzanto, played a solo part in the 
Noveletta effectively. The “Tannhauser” 
Overture closed the finest concert Scran- 
tonians have heard in many a day. Ital- 
ian residents presented Toscanini with 
a great basket of flowers and an inkwell 
made of coal, typical of the “City of 
Anthracite.” The concert was under 
the management of Loudon Charlton, 
New York, with local co-operation of 
Ed. M. Kohnstamm. G. F. &. 





Phoebe Crosby Engaged for Springfield 
Festival 


John J. Bishop, musical director of 
the Springfield Festival, has engaged 
Phoebe Crosby, soprano, to appear at the 
Springfield Festival in Pierné’s “The 
Children’s Crusade,” on May 20. 





Werrenrath Scores in Oshkosh 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 15.—In his reci- 
tal here on Feb. 9 Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 





New York Evening Mail, Mar. 16: 


«| | | Mr. Loomis’s ideas are melodious and he gets unusual effects by 
a musical ingenuity which does not resort to ear-storming methods to gain 
He was fortunate in having such able and sympathetic inter- 
preters as Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, and Hans Hess, ‘cellist, and that 


‘attention. 


excellent violinist, Rudolph Polk.” 


New York Evening Telegram, Mar. 16: 
“There is a note of sincerity to the music of Clarence Loomis.” 


New York Evening Journal, Mar. 16: 


. His music was quite well worth listening to. 
. Mr. Loomis’s music proved that he 


ne Schreker, the Viennese. 


has learned something and has an ingenious fount. 
guess there is not very much of Schreker in it; neither, to Mr. Loomis’s 
credit, is there very much of anyone else in it. 
. There were indeed numerous glimmerings of 
promise in these songs and sonatas of his.” 


sounded like Loomis. 


New York World, Mar. 16: 


“The setting of Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ used as the second movement in the sonata 
for ‘cello and piano, which was photographic in its sheer simplicity found 
Of the songs the best were ‘Dreams’ to the words 
of Edgar Allan Poe and ‘Rose Fantasia’ by Edmund Gosse, full of poetry 
and fire, which won an insistent and deserved recall.”’ 


1468 Argyle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Publishers: Clayton F. Summy, Chicago, IIl. 
Compositions released through Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 
On sale at G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


immediate response. 


Personal Address: 


arence Loomis 


Composer-Pianist 


scored a big success, assisted by Harry 
Spier at the piano. Mr. Werrenrath 
delivered a program consisting of old 
airs of Handel, Bononcini and Carissimi, 
lieder by Wolf and Brahms and French 
songs by Ferrari and d’Indy. A group of 
“Salt Water Ballads” by Keel was 
greatly enjoyed, while his final group, 
which included Arthur Penn’s “Colleen 
of My Heart” and some Whiting and 
Damrosch settings of Kipling poems, 
pleased his audience most of all. 


VASSAR SERIES ENDS 








Stransky Gives Last Marston Concert 
at the Poughkeepsie College 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March 6.—The 
seventh Marston concert by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra was given 
at Vassar College, Saturday evening, 


Feb. 26. The program included Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, Liszt’s ‘Les 
Préludes,’”’ Wagner’s “Siegfried’s 
Funeral March” and Strauss’s “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” The applause for. the 
whole series seemed summed up at this 
concert and Mr. Stransky was induced 
to repeat the last part of “Les Préludes.” 
The perfect attention and enthusiasm 
shown demonstrated clearly the great 
value of the course to the students. 
Theodore Thomson Hoech, aged eight, 
was heard at the home of Professor Gow 
in piano recital, March 5. He played 
from memory, with real musical feeling 
and considerable technical ease, a dif- 
ficult program. E. W. G. 





Kreisler Plays to Establish American- 
ization Colony 


Utica, N. Y., March 12.—Proceeds of 
the recent Fritz Kreisler recital will be 
devoted to the establishment of an 
Americanization colony on the outskirts 
of this city, where a large group of for- 
eign-born persons have erected shacks. 
Gertrude Curran was the promoter of 
the recital at which an audience of 1909 
was thrilled by the celebrated violinist’s 
performance. A. E. P. 





Acclaimed by New York 
Critics in Recital of His 


Own 


Compositions at 
Aeolian Hall, 
March 15, 1921 


New York Sun, Mar. 16: 

. The descriptive phrases 
that accompanied the instrumental 
music at once opened the general 
trend of the composer's art .. . 
sincere always . . thus the 
songs were particularly successful, 
in themselves a sort of obbligato to 
the poems of Poe, Shelley, and 
Gosse.”” 


He is a pupil of 
But one hazards the 


So far as it goes, it 
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NEW MUSIC: 





New Piano A Caprice (Composers’ 
Compositions Music Corporation) for 
By Hutcheson the piano by Ernest 
and Spalding Hutcheson and a Pre- 
lude by Albert Spalding, 
also for the piano, one of four pieces, 
Op. 6, are splendid additions to present- 
day piano literature. Mr. Hutcheson, 
though far better known as pianist than 
as composer, has written with great 
charm in his Caprice in F Sharp Major, 
a Prestissimo, in % time, with a middle 
section Lento, G Major, %, of Lisztian 
physiognomy. There is a _ return of 
course to the Prestissimo and a lovely 
Rickblick to the 
Lento movement 
for some six meas- 
ures, after which 
the piece ends in 
twenty-one meas- 
sures of Prestis- 
simo. The work- 
manship is impec- 
cable and as a 
piano piece for 
concert use it can- 
not be too highly 
recommended. It 
is technically tax- 
ing. 
Mr. Spalding’s 
violin works and 
Ernest Hutcheson his songs have 
often been praised in these columns, but 
this is the first piano music by him which 
has come before us. This Prelude, like 
his other productions, is an admirable 
composition. The piece is an Andante 
quasi allegretto, B Flat Major, 9/8, a 
very individual treatment of a natural 
theme. There is a flavor of César 
Franck discernible in the harmonic un- 
dertone. Mr. Spalding writes idioma- 
tically for the piano—he is himself an 
excellent pianist—and he has distin- 
guished himself in this prelude quite 
notably. The piece is not difficult to 


play. 





* * * 
A Sad Song “Air Triste’ (Com- 
By Mr. Foch posers’ Music Corpora- 


tion) is the title of a 
violin piece by Dirk Foch, one of a set 
of five, Op. 17. The composition is sub- 
titled “intermezzo” and is a very charm- 
ing Molto moderato in B Flat Minor, 
common time. Melodically it is in- 
gratiating and, although not very origi- 
nal in content, the piece ought to be 
given a hearing, for it has real simplicity 
and a wistful tenderness. 


* * x 
An Easter “The Light of God” 
Legend by (H. W. Gray Co.) is the 
Mr. James title of a new “Easter 


legend” for tenor and 
baritone solo, chorus of mixed voices, 
with organ (or orchestral) accompani- 
ment by Philip James to a text by 
Frederick H. Martens after the Nico- 
demian Gospels. 

Mr. James has always been an in- 
novator in the field of sacred music and 
has put to his credit some fine achieve- 
ments. He is fearless in his bold con- 
ceptions and writes down things that 
one finds in the church works of few 
contemporary composers. In other 
words, he makes use of modern means, 
familiar enough in secular composition, 
in writing music for the church service. 
This work is by far the most striking 
thing he has done in this field. It is 
harmonically not only free; it is daring. 
And we fear that its daring will result 
in many an organist and choirmaster 
putting the work aside, considering it 
unsuited to the church medium. Mr. 
James is to be congratulated on his cour- 
age, at any rate. He writes music and 
that is the important thing. What he has 
written here is very vital, at times very 
dissonant, again finely melodic. There 
is a curious reminiscence from Puccini’s 
“Butterfly” at the bottom of Page 9; an 
operatic touch here and there add life 
to the score. It is not easy to sing nor 
to play. The work takes about twenty- 
five minutes to perform. 

The engraving and printing of this 
interesting score leave very much to be 
desired! 


ok *x + 
A Boring The question: “Why is 
Salon Piece not the music of Josef 
by Josef Holbrooke played mere 
Holbrooke frequently?” is superbly 


answered by an exami- 
nation of his Valse “Coromanthe” (Lon- 
don: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) for piano, 
four hands. It is without question one 
of the most uninteresting pieces of music 
we have seen in a long time, being melo- 
dically sterile. We admire a fine waltz, 


as much as we admire anything. Give 


us a Johann Strauss item, or one by 
Delibes, or even the less widely known 
waltzes, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, of Ziehrer, Komzak or Millécker. 
But this attempt of Mr. Holbrooke’s to 
write a good piece of light music is 


pathetic. It misses fire from every 
standpoint! 
* * * 

Lieder of How admirably Deems 
Brahms and Taylor can turn into 
Hugo Wolf, choral form a_= song 
In Choral originally conceived. by 
Form By its composer for a solo 


voice the readers of this 
journal have been in- 
formed on other occasions. This time 
he has done some Lieder of Johannes 
Brahms and Hugo Wolf, arranging them 
for the Schumann Club of New York. 
Of Brahms he-has arranged for four- 
part chorus of women’s voices the fa- 
mous “He, Zigeuner (Gypsy Minstrel)” 
from the “Zigeunerlieder” and “Rother 
Abendwolken (Crimson Clouds of Eve- 
ning)” (J. Fischer & Bro.), taking the 
original mixed chorus versions and re- 
setting them. Of Wolf’s “Nimmersatte 
Liebe (Insatiable Love)” and “Der 
Tambour (The Drummer-Boy)” he has 
made delightful three-part choral pieces. 
And these were taxing ones to arrange, 
we are certain. 

He has edited for three-part women’s 
voices the beautiful “Es tont ein Har- 
fenklang (Now Sounds the Harp)”, 
which Brahms wrote with accompani- 
ment of harp and French horn, and for 
four-part a cappella women’s chorus the 
lovely, simple “Die Berge sind spitz 
(The Mountains are Cold)” and “Nun 
steh’n die Rosen (When Sweetly Blos- 
som the Roses).” There are ad libitum 
piano accompaniments for the two last- 
named pieces, but they are much more 
effective when sung without accompani- 


Deems Taylor 


ment. For all seven he has provided 
excellent English singing translations. 
A. W. K. 
* ok * 
A Group of Cheer, happiness, the 
Cheerful idea that all roads end 
Songs in lovers’ meeting, is 


the keynote of a five- 
some of new songs (John Church Co.) 
which come to us for review. All show 
clear, direct, singable melodic ideas, at- 
tractively framed with accompaniments 
which set them off to advantage. None 
are labored, and even a touch of the 
banal is preferable to mechanic elabora- 
tion in song writing. In “Bless Yo’ 
Heart,” with a violin obbligato, G. Var- 
gas has written an attractive example 
of the Southern darkey dialect in tone 
and text; J. C. H. Beaumont’s “Love’s 
Decree,” is a cheerful vocal gavotte, 
with an occasional classical echo in its 
course; David Proctor’s “There Is a 
Garden,” in alternating common and 
five-eighth time, is expressive and sing- 
able, the return to the first theme clever- 
ly introduced by a short Quasi recita- 
tivo. A. Seismit-Doda’s “Revelation,” 
the lyric of which is by Sigmund Spaeth, 
is a sentimental romance that carries on 
with the best traditions of its ardently 
euphonious kind. Finally, “When I Re- 


turn to You,” by Tom Patterdale (high 


and low voice), is a ballad song of real 
ballad merit, with a refrain that fixes 
itself easily and agreeably in the 
memory. All these songs ought to serve 
admirably for teaching purposes. 

x * & 


An Elegy and Henry F. Anderson has 
a Night Song written “An Elegy” 
for the Organ (Clayton F. Summy 

Co.), for the organ, dedi- 
cated to Francis Ledwidge, the Irish 
“Poet of the Blackbird,” which develops 
a fine, sonorous and clearly outlined 
main theme with considerable ingenuity 
and variety of organistic effect. The 
number is expressively registrated; the 
pedal part is easy. Carl Bohm’s “Still 
as the Night,” one of the seemingly 
deathless old German songs, has been 
very excellently arranged for organ by 
Gordon Balch Nevin. 


om 


A Spanish André Maquarre in his 
Dance in “Fandango” (Carl 
Bravura Fischer) for piano, has 
Development grasped the chances this 
for Piano old Spanish dance-form, 


inherited from the 
Moors, offers in the way of developing 
a brilliant piano composition. He has, 
in fact, turned out an interesting, tem- 
peramentally effective bravura piece, 
which if played with proper observance 
of the shifting tempos and dynamic con- 
trasts will make a decidedly grateful 
number for performance. 





An Album of Charles Dennée,__in 
Piano Pieces ‘“Schmidt’s Educational 
for the Series No. 251,” (Arthur 
Left Hand P. Schmidt Co.) has 


edited a “Left Hand 
Album” of ten compositions which should 
commend itself to any pianist. Begin- 
ning with Arthur Foote’s delightful 
“Little Waltz,” dedicated to Stephen 
Heller, and ending with the sonorous 
and elaborate “Indian Legend” by W. J. 
Greentree, every number is worth study- 
ing. Special mention might be made of 
a Valse, by the late Dr. Gerrit Smith, 
and George Eggling’s “Melody in F 
Sharp Minor.” 


* * * 


Paul Hillemacher, the 


Two Piano 


Pieces by older of the two brother 
a French composers Paul and Lu- 
Composer cien, who are reputed to 


write all their music in 
common, has published two piano pieces, 
an “Etude Pittoresque” and a “Passa- 
caille” (Oliver Ditson Co.) which are 
good, pianistic and eminently playable 
examples of the 
grace and inter- 
est clever work- 
manship and 
taste can lend 
themes which in 
themselves are 
not of great mu- 
sical moment. 
Neither is of 
much more than 
medium diffi- 
culty, and _ the 
“Etude Pittores- 
que” in particu- 
lar, makes an ex- 





cellent “playing 
piece,” with its 
Paul Hillemacher pleasing second 


section on a ground bass. 
* * * 


A Ward- “The Gypsy’s Prophecy,” 
Stephens by Ward-Stephens is a 
Production rather superior example 
Song of its type (Huntzinger 


& Dilworth), the first 
narrative section moving with pleasant 
smoothness to a refrain in which a good 
melodic idea is presented with candid 
euphony, and supported by a well-built 
accompaniment that emphasizes its line. 

* 


Short Violin Boris Levenson, in “Five 


Pieces of Short Pieces” for violin 
Medium and piano, (London: 
Difficulty Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 


has written attractive 
numbers of no great difficulty and musi- 
cally conceived for their purpose—the 
providing of attractive playing composi- 
tions for general use. All are written 
with taste, and the “Chanson Orientale,” 
on the G string, is worth while in par- 
ticular. 
* * & 
Mentor Crosse, who has 
added much of value to 
the Weaker the instructive literature 
Piano Hand of his instrument, the 

piano, has issued Vol. 5, 
of his “Advanced Studies for the Left 
Hand” (John Church Co.), compiled for 
the advanced student. The volume is 
not merely a compilation of original left- 
hand studies. It is a logical link in the 
sequence of left-hand study books, 
arranged in progressive order, provided 
with instructive comment, with “Preface 
Exercises” and demonstration exercises 
by Mr. Crosse himself, which give the 
whole series unity and a high practical 
value. The material presented is in the 
form of originally written studies, not 
arrangements for the left hand, and 
must unquestionably be regarded as one 
of the best and most comprehensive sys- 
tems for equalizing the weaker piano 
hand which have been published. 

* * 


A Fine Study 
Volume for 


Ward-Stephens’s “Only 
a Little Moss Rose,” 
(Huntzinger &  Dil- 
worth) is a pleasing but slight little 
number which, perhaps, stresses in its 
unpretentious melody and accompani- 
ment the simplicity of its titular sub- 


ject. It is quite easy to sing. 
* * * 


A Little 
Rose Song 


A Frank E. In “Love’s Coming,” 
Tours Ballad (M. Witmark & Sons) 
Number for Frank E. Tours’ has 
Voice turned out a_ smooth, 

euphonious English bal- 
lad number of the approved melodic type 
which is a delight to the ear of the un- 
sophisticated of sound. It is an amatory 
song in which the voice of passion, no 
matter how intense, never rises to a 
harsh or strident note. 


— 
Three Books These four books of ian 
of Instructive music (Oliver Dit 

Piano Music, Co.) all havea legit} - 
and One of place in the Philosopie 
Old Dances of present-day ian “| 


In the series of “ 

Piano Pieces by American Compraed 
we have “Second Year (B)” and “This 
Year (A).” Both books present ian 
fully graded and fingered collections «7 
attractive teaching pieces, in which e 
rights to inclusion of the American co 
poser have been safe-guarded—by - 
means the least commendable feature 
in Pg! egy 

volume of “Twelve Easy Four. 
Pieces,” by the alliterative 1 eam 
Loth, supplies graded materia] of rea] 
musical interest for piano sight-reg 
by teacher and pupil. “Seventy Oj 
‘Dances” for the piano, arranged } 
James O’Malley and Finlay Atwood i, 
simple, playable fashion, include 
jigs, reels, hornpipes, country dances 
morris dances that really never g 
well as miscellaneous favorites dear to 
the American heart, such as “Mone 
Musk,” “Turkey in the Straw,” “Rg y 
of Old Virginny,” “The Girl I Left Be. 
hind Me,” and others. 


* * * 
Songs New A group of new 
And in New which comes to hand ra 
Ranges Schirmer) presents, jn 
part, numbers which 
have already established themselves 


sufficiently to call for publication in ap 
additional key. Such are Hallett qj. 
berté’s “Minuet La Phyllis,” Percy B 
Kahn’s “Ave Maria,” and three songs by 
Pearl G. Curran: “Rain,” “Life,” and 
“Ho! Mr. Piper,” all of which appear in 


editions for low voice, where formerly 


they existed only in the higher range, 

New, however, are others. There js 
Kenneth M. Murchison’s delightful 
comic song, “Captain Kidd,” for medium 
voice, a song with plenty of “go” to 
spice its humor; and Louis Adolphe 
Coerne’s “Thy Light Is Come,” a sacred 
song for Advent use, for high voice, 
churchly but not too churchly, and deyo- 
tionally expressive. Frederick Rocke, in 
his “Love’s Star,” dedicated to Florence 
Hinkle, offers a little song of rapid mo- 
tion and piquant effect, a species of 
serenatella; while in her “It Is Night,” 
Jennie Prince Black writes for high 
range a song with a sentimental message. 
“My Heart Is a Lute,” by Eleanor 
Marum, is noble in spirit, in its musical 
working out of Lady Lindsay’s poem, in 
its sincere melodic beauty; the lute effect 
in the accompaniment is introduced with 
taste and discreation. It is for high 
voice. Alice Reber Fish’s “The House 
and the Road” is a song in which a 
slighter poetic theme, and one more 
familiar in its appeal, is treated vocally 
in a candidly direct way which skirts 
the obvious with grace and real musi- 
cianship. Of lesser musical weight is 
John Prindle Scott’s “The Old Road” for 
low voice. It is a ballad with one of 
those lilting march-refrains that linger 
on the ear and issue whistle-wise from 
the lips, of that taking type which sel: 
dom fails to move the hearts of the 
multitude. 


* * &* 


Harold E. Hammond in 
“A Book,- A Rose, A 
Prairie” (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.) gives us three songs under 
one cover; two one page long, and one 
of two pages, happy, spontaneous little 
ends of tune having encore value. The 
same composer’s “My Thoughts,” more 
extended, is effective in the same spon- 
taneous manner. It has a good swing- 
ing air in six-eighth time, with brilliant 
figurated piano accompaniment, and 4 
good natural climax. “Thou, O Father, 
Thou Alone,” by Clarence Loomis, 18 
a good sacred song. 


Songs Secular 


and Sacred 


* * 


“Joy,” Swinburnes 
poem, has been set for 
high and low voice by 
Francis Moore (G. Rt 
cordi & Co.). It 1s 4 
most effective vocal conception, with 4 
freely flowing melody, some effective 
modulations and, best of all, a big, ring 
ing climax, such as Swinburne’s |as 
lines demand. 


Swinburne 
as Francis 
Moore Hears 


Him 


* * * 
A Book of “Ten Silhouettes”. - 
Teaching piano, by Paul Zieglet 
Silhouettes (Schroeder & Gunther ) 
For Piano are attractive litt 


teaching pieces, abou’ 
Grade II, in which the composer ha 
borne in mind that contrast in, Mm" 
and movement is a desirable thing ” 
a collection of the kind. _ HM. 
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Prominent Boston 
Artists Will Tour 


in Joint Recitals 





| , 


Geerges Miquelle, ’Cellist, and Renée 
Longy-Miquelle, Pianist 


Boston. March 15.—Two noted Bos- 
ton artists, Georges Miquelle, ’cellist, 
formerly of the Boston Symphony, and 
Renée Longy-Miquelle, pianist, will tour. 
the country next season, giving joint re- 


citals. Renée Longy-Miquelle is the 
daughter of the celebrated Georges 


Longy. She made her first public ap- 


pearance in this city when only seven- 
teen and a half, and won an enthusiastic 
recognition. She is known not only as 
performer but as an exceptionally gifted 
instructor, and as director of the Longy 
School of Music. Born in Paris in 1897, 
she was educated there, having as mas- 
ters Dumesnil, Casella, d’Udine. She 
came to this country in the fall of 1914, 
was appointed instructor of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and 
gave concerts in numerous Eastern cities 
with noted artists. 

Georges Miquelle, at twenty-four, al- 
ready a matured artist, has been ac- 


claimed both in this country and abroad, 
first as a child wonder, then as a re- 
markable artist product of the Lille and 
Paris conservatoires. He obtained the 
first prize at the Paris Conservatoire 
when only eighteen. He toured North- 
ern Spain in the summer of 1914,: this 
tour being interrupted to serve in the 
French army (1915-1918). He came and 
toured the United States and Canada 
as soloist, in the spring and summer of 
1918, with the Boston Symphony from 
1918 to 1920. In the fall of 1920 he 
traveled extensively with the New York 
Chamber Music Society. W. J. P. 





MATZENAUER IN BUFFALO WITH YSAYE ORCHESTRA 





Two Concerts Presented by Cincinnati 
Symphony—Morgana in 
Home-Town Recital 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 13.—One of 
the most notable concerts of the season 
was given by the Cincinnati Symphony 
under the direction of Eugen Ysaye on 
March 8. The program presented 
works of Schumann, Wagner and Theo. 
Ysaye, whose “Fantasie Wallone,” heard 


for the first time here, made a deep im- 
pression. Mme. Matzenauer, the solo- 
ist, sang a group of songs by Brahms, 
Schubert and Schumann, scored for or- 
chestra, and Briinnhilde’s “Immolation,” 
with a fervid outpouring of beautiful 
tone. Mr. Ysaye’s accompaniments for 
the singer were splendid in proportion 
and color. There was great enthusiasm 
after all the numbers. This was the 
last of Mai Davis Smith’s subscription 
series. An innovation here and a de- 


cidedly successful one, was the afternoon: 


concert for children given under the di- 
rection of the concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, who made short and lucid ex- 
planatory remarks of the works that 
were played. The 1500 young persons 
enjoyed immensely the fine program. 


Back to her home town for a flying 





Young 
People’s 


Concert 


| Jordan 
Hall 
Feb. 





1921 


true perception of art.” 





accustomed skill.” 


Laura Littlefield 


Soprano 


“It is rare that so light a program is sung with so much feeling and 
BOSTON HERALD. 


“Before each song she gave a few words of explanation and elucida- 
tion—apparently much appreciated and enjoyed by both the chil- 
dren and their elders—and she sang them felicitously and with her 
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visit, Nina Morgana drew a large audi- 
ence to Elmwood Music Hall Wednes- 
day evening, March 9, when she ap- 


peared in concert. Finesse of detail and 
light, lovely tone marked her singing, 
while her charming personality made a 
strong appeal. Her reception was high- 
ly enthusiastic. Oscar Seagle, her as- 
sisting artist, sang with his accustomed 
intelligent care, making an especial ap- 
peal in two Negro Spirituals. Alberto 
Bimboni for Miss Morgana and Hector 
Dansereau for Mr. Seagle, furnished 
accompaniments of a high order. 

John Lund, conductor of the Orpheus 
Singing Society as well as of the 
Municipal Orchestra, had both the 
chorus and orchestra as features at the 
municipal free concert of March 6. An 
attractive program was attractively 
given. Soprano solos were finely sung 
by Agnes Preston Storck. F. H. H. 


Diaz Sings at Benefit for Belgian Mis- 
sionary Sisters 


For the benefit of the Belgian Mis- 
sionary Sisters a concert was given un- 


der the auspices of the Belgian Ambas- 
sador at the home of Mrs. John Sanford 
in New York City, Wednesday after- 
noon, March 9. Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was the prin- 
cipal artist, singing the “Cielo e Mar” 
aria from “Gioconda,” Spanish songs by 
Schindler and Fuster and American 
songs by Hirst, Hageman, Osgood and 
Kramer. He was received with warm 
applause. With the Duchess of Riche- 
lieu he sang a “Carmen” duet at the 
close. The duchess sang classics of 
Haydn, Bassani and Lully and French 
songs of Paladilhe, Massenet and De- 
bussy. Cordelia Lee, violinist, won favor 
in works by Bach, Massenet, Pugnani- 
Kreisler and Desplanes. Francis Moore 
was the accompanist. 








Edwin Swain in Bucharoff Operas 


Edwin Swain, New York baritone, 
sang the leading baritone roles in 


Bucharoff’s operas, “The Lover’s Knot” 
and “Sakhara” in the Adolph Lewisohn 
ballroom, New York, on March 9. He 
appeared before the Daughters of Ohio 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, on March 14. 
He has been engaged to sing in Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” at Old St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Broadway at Park Row, and as soloist 
with the Southland Singers at the Hotel 
Plaza on April 5. 
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New York to Hear 


Carol Robinson, 


Pianist-Com poser 





Carol Robinson, Chicago Pianist 


CHICAGO, March 11—A New York 
début recital of interest will be that of 
Carol Robinson, pianist, at the Garrick 
Theater the afternoon of April 3. Miss 
Robinson, whose home is in Chicago, 
has studied exclusively with Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, except for such in- 
struction as her mother has given her, 
and her teacher expresses herself with 
the utmost cordiality of Miss Robinson’s 
art. She recently scored as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony. Mme. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler says she is a pianist of 
unusual gifts and a remarkable musi- 
cian. Some little while since, she played 
some of her own compositions in recital 
and was immediately approached by a 
publisher in regard to them. She has 
taken several prizes with her composi- 
tions. Last year she won the first prize 
and also second place in the contest ar- 
ranged by the National Federation of 
Women’s Musical Clubs. L. E. D. 


Trio in Brooklyn Concert 


The Commonwealth Trio—Frank Mac- 
Donald, violinist; Carl Zeise, ’cellist, and 
Frederick Tillotson, pianist—gave a 
sterling program at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, Sunday afternoon, March 
13. There were works by Arensky and 
Chaminade, the sonata for violin and 
piano by Franck, numbers from Chopin 
and Godard by Mr. Tillotson, and from 
Schumann and Popper by Mr. Zeise. 
Hazel Morris, soprano, of Boston, sang 
an aria by Thomas. A. TF. &. 








A recital by Mabel Dunning, soprano, 
scheduled for Monday afternoon, March 
21, at Aeolian Hall, has been postponed 
to April 19. 
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Club Closes Fifteenth Season 
Finely—Percy Grainger 
Is the Soloist 


From the opening number of its pro- 
gram, James P. Dunn’s finely conceived 
setting of “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,” to the final Waldo Warner piece, 
the St. Cecilia Club, under the baton of 
Victor Harris, held high its standard on 
Tuesday evening, March 15, in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria. The eve- 
ning was a brilliant one, the chorus be- 
ing in fine condition, the soloist Percy 
Grainger. 

It is not often that one hears the first 
number on a list sung with such skill 
as the Dunn part-song was given; but 
the St. Cecilians made the most of its 


opportunities and they were numerous. 
Several of Mr. Harris’s admirable ar- 
rangements were heard: Poldowski’s 
“L’Heure Exquise,” in which Myra Mor- 
timer again sang the incidental solo ad- 
mirably, the “Pourquoi” from Delibes’s 
“Lakmé” and a Habanera from Vidal’s 


“Guernica” (this toothsome bit re- 
demanded). Mr. Dunn’s_ piece and 
the last two were “first times,” 


as was a lovely Colin Taylor bit, 
“The Desire,” for unaccompanied chorus, 
and Rabaud’s exquisitely written 
“C’était pour un beau Jour.” Familiar 
from other years were Brockway’s “Frog 
Went a-Courting,” Cadman’s “From the 
Land of the Sky-blue Water,” Mrs. 








SERGEI 





Well Known Teacher 


is using 


in his studio 


Songs selected 
from the Witmark 
Black and White Series 











STERLING SINGING BY ST, CECILIANS 


Beach’s “Dolladine”’ and that great a 
cappella work of Verdi, “Laudi alla 
Vergine Maria,” one of his noblest com- 
positions, sung by Mr. Harris’s forces 
with supreme effect, with respect for 
every nuance. The St. Cecilia closed its 
fifteenth season with this concert. It 
has made choral history in its decade 
and a half’s activity, because it has 
setea standard and maintained it. 

Mr. Grainger’s share in the program 
was truly that of composer-pianist. He 
had made a new setting of his familiar 
“Trish Tune from County Derry” for the 
club, setting it for women’s voices, bass, 
clarinet, contra-bassoon, euphonium and 
reed organ. With Mr. Grainger at the 
organ it was heard for the first time 
in its new form. The setting is most 
engaging, harmonically absolutely free, 
with every modern device, including 
what Mr. Grainger calls “double-chord- 
ing.” The tone color of the two wood- 
winds and the brass instrument com- 


bined with the choral contingent and the 
reed organ support is absolutely unique. 
Mr. Grainger is in truth a seeker after 
new paths. And he has blazed them 
in this arrangement of the beautiful 
tune. The chorus did its difficult share 
admirably and at the end Mr. Grainger 
congratulated Mr. Harris on their per- 
formance, also extending his thanks to 
the wind instrument players, Messrs. 
Parme, Cucchiara and Kohl. His con- 
tribution as soloist included a stunning 
performance of Liszt’s Twelfth Rhap- 
sody, his own “Country Gardens” and 
“Colonial Song” and David W. Guion’s 
setting of “Turkey in the Straw,” which 
he plays inimitably. After both the 
rhapsody and the other group of pieces 
he had a double encore, playing first 
Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba” and Brahms’s 
A Flat Waltz and after the second his 
own “One More Day” and “Molly on 
the Shore.” The audience would have 
liked another half dozen encores; they 
applauded him to the echo. 

Alfred Boyce was again the club’s 
able accompanist. 





MISS LASHANSKA SINGS 
FOR SCHOLARSHIP FUND 





Soprano, with La Forge, Gives Recital 
at Carnegie Hall in Aid of Dam- 
rosch School Offering 


Hulda Lashanska, soprano, assisted 
by Frank La Forge, was heard in re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
March 15, for the benefit of the Margaret 
McGill Scholarship at the Institute of 
Musical Art. 

Miss Lashanska’s first group was ue- 
cidedly the best. Handel’s “Rendi ’1 


Sereno al Ciglio” is not the finest of the . 


arias, but Miss Lashanska 
sang it well. The next number, how- 
ever, Carl Loewe’s canzonetta, “She’s 
Fairer than the Fairest Day,” was a de- 
licious piece of singing. The song bris- 
tles with difficulties and like all Loewe’s 
songs, requires an extended range. But 
most of all it needs a flawless legato 
for its slow passage work. Miss Las- 
hanska: possesses both of these require- 
ments and the result was impeccable. 
The aria from Faccio’s “Amleto,” which 
closed the group, was also excellently 
sung. 

In the German group. which followed, 
Schubert’s “Du Bist die Ruh’” was sung 
too softly and the effect was lacking in 
variety. The best of the five songs was 
Brahms’s “Wie Melodien,” where the 
singer’s legato was again conspicuously 
fine. Of the final group, Werner Jos- 
ten’s “Adoration” (an unusually good 
number) was the best. The singer had 
to repeat it, and Mr. Josten from a box 
bowed in acknowledgment of long ap- 
plause. Huerter’s “Pirate Dreams” was 
also redemanded and Mr. La Forge’s “I 
Came with a Song,” which followed. 

Mr. La Forge accompanied in masterly 
style. 


Mishel Piastro, violinist, will give his 
fourth Carnegie Hall recital Saturday 
evening, April 2. 


master’s 





LOUIS CORNELL, Pianist 





 OUIS CORNELL’S 
L| piano recital at 
(al!|} Jordan Hall again 

this musician’s 
ample technical 
plishments and _ sincerity 











showed 
accom- 


of feeling. 
— Boston Journal’. 





LOUIS CORNELL, Pianist 








Appear Before Musicians’ Association 


At the monthly meeting of the Frater- 
nal Association of Musicians at Stein- 
way Hall, New York, on the evening of 
March 15 the program was given by 
Inga Julievna, Norwegian soprano, and 
Chester H. Beebe. Mme. Julievna was 
heard and applauded in Gluck’s “Ah, 
ritorna,” the “Laughing Song” from 
Auber’s “Manon Lescaut,” the “Caro 
Nome” aria, Scandinavian songs by 
Grieg, Peterson-Berger and Kjerulf and 
American songs by Rybner, Kramer 
and Curran. Her performances were 
greatly enjoyed, both her operatic and 
song offerings. Mr. Beebe spoke on the 
“Virgil Clavier System” and illustrated 
his talk with examples by a number of 
his pupils, both amateur and profes- 
sional. 





Joy Sweet, contralto, has been engaged 
to sing at the Spartanburg, S. C., Fes- 
tival, May 4 and 5. 
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YOU BOOKED 


-RENOWNED PIANIST? 
MOST MANAGERS HAVE 


: Address: 
HARRY W. BELL 
244 West 76th Street, New York 
521 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif. 





PROGRAM OF LOOMIS Worx, 


Composer-Pianist Aided by Three 
ists in Their Presentation 


Assisted by Marie Louise Wagner 
prano; Hans Hess, ’cellist, and Ryq 
Polk, violinist, Clarence Loomis 
poser-pianist, gave a concert of his own 
compositions at Aeolian Hall, Tuesda 
afternoon, March 15. Opening with 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in F Minos 


the program included a sonata and t 

shorter pieces for ’cello and piano om 
songs with ‘cello obbligato, anq’ ~° 
tings of three lyrics by Edmund va 
in which the honors were uphe!d by Mj 

Wagner alone. Mr. Loomis himself “4 
sided at the piano throughout the = 
formance. Per. 

First hearings of new 

usually a little unfair both 
and critic. That Mr. Loomis 
trive a felicitous phrase was 

evident during the afternoon. Occagion 
ally, indeed, as in his setting of Poe’s 
“Dreams” he succeeded in welding his 
musical thoughts into a unified ereaticn, 
But in both sonatas there was an evi. 
dent want of that sustained inspiratig, 
which is imperatively necessary to the 
longer classical forms; and though ; 
second hearing of these works might re. 
veal hidden merits, a first hearing yp. 
vealed little besides occasional flashes of 
grace between the thunder of myh 
mediocrity which was not drowned oy 
even by ultra modern scholarship, jj 
the various works were fluently pre. 
sented by the composer and his assist. 
ing artists, however, and gave much ap- 
parent pleasure to a very friendly audi. 
ence. 


» §0- 
olph 
» COm- 


works are 
to creator 

Can con. 
frequently 





Vera Curtis Engaged by Hartford Clu} 


Vera Curtis has been engaged by the 
Treble Clef Club of Hartford, Conn., for 
a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s “A 
Tale of Old Japan,” to be given under 
the direction of E. F. Laubin, on May 4. 
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LOUIS S. STILLMAN 


Teacher of Piano Literature 


Special Summer Classes: July 11 
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London Sunday Times. 


“The finest baritone voice I have heard for 
some time—an instrument capable of every 
variety of colour.”—Ernest Newman in the 
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“VAST THRONG SHOUTS 


standees Cram Metropolitan 
to Hear Cantor—Voice 
One of Greatest 


NE of the great voices of the world, 
la magnificent vocal organ with 
which nature endowed Gershon Sirota, 
Cantor of the Warsaw Synagogue, ex- 
erted a Caruso-like lure Tuesday eve- 
ning wher it erammed the Metropolitan 
Opera House with an eager throng. Not 
only did it appear that all seats were 
sold, but standees were banked about 
the ‘rail as at an opera performance. 
Co-religionists of the famous Hebrew 
singer apparently were in large major- 
ity. They shouted their approval when 
the cantor propelled stentorian high 
tons of clarion quality or achieved some 
particularly amazing bit of rapid vocal- 
ism, often interrupting the music by 
their outbursts of spontaneous approba- 
Floral offerings accumulated un- 








“a? 
i the stage resembled a park conserva- 
ory. , ; 

This was Sirota’s first appearance in 


New York in nearly a decade. Said to 
be forty-seven years of age, he has re- 


turned in the prime of life. Some there 
were in fuesday night’s audience who 


thought his high tones more powerful 


TRIBUTE TO SIROTA 


Ps | 
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Cantor Gershon Sirota, as Photographed 
on His Recent Arrival from Europe 


and of greater surety when he was last 
in America, and others fancied the qual- 
ity had become more baritonal. During 
the war he was a prisoner in Germany; 
later he narrowly escaped execution at 
the hands of a Bolshevik firing squad. 
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MASTER CLASS. 


upon request. 


HORNER-WITTE 


16 West 36th Street 


GODOWSKY 


Chicago Master Class 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS for 
pianists at the Fine Arts Building in Chicago for a term of 
five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921 

This announcement of the first Chicago MASTER 
CLASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the 
host of pianists and students who have long sought an 
opportunity to study with the great Master. 


MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the 
Free scholarship application blank 


APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE EARLY. 

Address all inquiries until further notice to 
3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago address will be announced later 


Mr. Godowsky’s tours under Exclusive Direction 
International Concert Direction, Inc. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


His robust bearing did not indicate 
that these experiences had left their 
mark upon him. 

The cantor appeared, however, ex- 
tremely nervous and ill at ease. Not 
until he was well along in the program 
did he sing with entire freedom of tone 
and emotional abandon. At its best, 
the voice then was one of thrilling 
power, exceptional range, searching in- 
tensity, and flexibility seemingly beyond 
that of the best modern examples of the 
bel canto tenor. He trilled, he raced 
through scale passages and difficult 
roulades, yet with the heroic tone of the 
tenor robusto. He did not, however, 
show much control of decrescendo pass- 
ages, his full tone vanishing all too 
quickly, as through a trap door, into a 
relaxed pianissimo. If the writer is 
not mistaken, he sang frequently above 
high C. These exceptionally high tones 
rather lacked the body of the Tamagno- 
like notes immediately below them. 

The program was devoted largely to 
sacred music of the Jewish liturgy, 
some of which is said to trace back to 
Biblical times. Assisting in this was an 
admirable trained male choir, tenors, 
basses and boy sopranos and altos, in 


robes of the church, under the incisive 
and propulsive leadership of M. Mach- 
tenberg. Assisting also was the: can- 
tor’s daughter, Helena Sirota, who was 
heard in several folk-songs, sung in Ger- 
man, and in a melodious duet with her 
father at the conclusion of the program. 
Her light and somewhat tremulous 
soprano voice was of pretty quality, but 
her numbers were neither very interest- 
ing nor grateful. The choir sang with 
much precision and a wealth of dynamic 
effect. Hardness of quality in the 
altos was its chief defect. ‘ 

Cantor Sirota’s numbers were “Rach- 
mono-Deono,” ‘‘Adin-Torah Mit Gott,” 
“A Duddele,” and with the choir, “Tov 
Lehodos,” “Adon Olom,” ‘Ovhorachmin” 
and “Mimcomchu,” as arranged by 
various composers, including Lewandow- 
sky, Low and Sultzer. The choir, alone, 
sang Levandowsky’s “Halleluyo.” In 
Mr. Machtenberg’s arrangement of 
“Ovhorachmim” a boy soprano shared 
in the applause. Vladimir Dubinsky 
provided a ’cello obbligato for one of 
Miss Sirota’s numbers. Accompani- 
ments were credited on the program to 
“Mr. Natali,” said to be Natalis Sirota, 
son of the tenor. 





ELSHUCOS END SERIES 





Trio Gives Final New York Concert 
with Program of Two Massive Works 


Before a goodly gathering of devoted 
followers the Elshuco Trio gave its third 
and last subscription concert of the sea- 
son at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, 
March 14. Schubert’s Trio in E Flat, 
Op. 100, and Tchaikovsky’s Trio in A 
Minor, Op. 50, made up the program. 
Numerically it was short rations; but as 
both composers were surprised in a 
more than ordinary prolix mood, and as 
the performance itself was concentrated 


‘food and drink, none who hungered and 


thirsted after chamber music was sent 
empty away. 

Though familiar through recent hear- 
ings, the Schubert work was _ revivi- 
fied to a high degree and sounded al- 
most new-born. It is a composition 
which, like Tchaikovsky’s, might suffer 
the passage of a blue pencil across a 
few of its many pages. Its lyric beau- 
ties were set forth, however, with such 
skill that its frequent pleonasms were 
almost forgotten in the contemplation 
of an exceedingly affectionate interpre- 
tation. In the same manner the early 
part of the Tchaikovsky piece dragged 
very audibly, in spite of a brisk per- 
formance. But the second movement 
was no sooner reached than a_ long- 
winded introduction was both forgotten 
and forgiven. For the Variations, 
Finale and Coda were given a really 
splendid reading by Aurelio Giorni and 
his confreres, Elias Breeskin and Wil- 
lem Willeke. Mr. Giorni rightfully car- 
ried off many of the honors. But it 
was ensemble playing throughout of an 
exceedingly self-effacing order. 
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OLD MUSIC AT PLAZA 





Miss Pelton-Jones and Francis Rogers 
Heard in Archaic Program 


At the close of a season filled with 
the brassy dissonances of Strauss, 
Stravinsky and a dozen other modern- 
ists, the recital of Frances Pelton- 
Jones and Francis Rogers, devoted to 
harpsichord music and classic songs, at 
the Hotel Plaza on Monday afternoon, 
March 14, came like a breath of spring. 

Miss Pelton-Jones at the harpsichord 
and Mr. Rogers, in a program of early 
ballads, demonstrated the unsurpassed 
melodic beauty of the music of Handel, 
Haydn, Scarlatti and other men who 
wrote for the harpsichord. The _ pro- 
gram covered a long period, ranging 
from “L’Amour de moi,” a_ fifteenth- 
century ballad, to the “Minuet Aa 
Antique” of Paderewski, dated 1859. 

Haydn’s well-worn Andante con Vari- 
zione in F Minor, took on new life and 
beauty when played on the harpsichord, 
for which it was originally intended. 
Miss Pelton-Jones by her playing con- 
tributed much to the beauty of a now 
almost forgotten Sonata in D, written 
in 1706 by Baltasar Galuppi. A collec- 
tion of dance rhythms chosen from 
Scarlatti, Arne, Arbeau and Paderewski 
completed this artist’s share of the pro- 
gram. Her playing revealed in the 
harpsichord subtleties of sound and 
color which lie outside the range of the 
more sophisticated piano. 

Mr. Rogers’s voice, coupled with good 
diction, fitted admirably the naive or- 
namentation of the early ballads. Two 
French songs, “L’Amour de Moi” and a 
seventeenth-century Pastoral, both of 
unknown origin, were exquisite bits of 
music as sung by Mr. Rogers. Both 
songs possessed a quality discernible in 
the French music of to-day. An aria 
from Handel’s “Orlando” and “Amo, 
Amas, I Love a Lass,” a delightful old 
ballad of Dr. Arne, were enthusiastically 
received. 





in New York Season’s 
Farewell 


Gutia Casini 


Gutia Casini, ’cellist, played with 
much success at the meeting of the 
Pleiades Club, Sunday evening, March 
13. Mr. Casini had the assistance of 
Seneca Pierce at the piano. This will 
probably be the last annearance of the 
’cellist in New York this season, as he 
is sailing for a summer in Europe on 
April 9. Next October and November, 
Mr. Casini will tour as assisting artist 
with Frances Alda, after which he will 
be heard in recital in many of the cities 
where he has recently appeared with 
either Mary Garden or Mme. Alda. 





Letz Quartet to Play Berkshire Com- 
petition Works at MacDowell Club 


The Letz Quartet will give a perform- 
ance on April 4, at the MacDowell Club, 
of three compositions in manuscript. 
These works were entered in the Berk- 
shire Chamber Music Festival prize com- 
petition of 1920 and though none was 
awarded a prize, they were all adjudged 
worthy of honorable mention. 





Harold Land, at the request of the 
composer, has sung MacFarlane’s “Mes- 
sage from the Cross” in New York City 
for .five consecutive years. 

Percy Grainger will tour West as far 
as Montana in May. 
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Dorothy Francis Has 
a Brilliant Initial 
Year With Chicagoans 





© Moffett 

Dorothy Francis, Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera 

CuHIcAGO, March 12.—A gratifying 


success earned by one of the newcom- 
ing members of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation this season was that of Dorothy 
Francis, soprano. Coming to the com- 
pany with no preliminary publicity cam- 
paign, her earnestness, ability and bril- 
liant voice at once made her discussed 
in operatic circles. She was assigned 
to important réles in operas both of the 
French and Italian sections of the 
répertoire, and finally was chosen to 
appear as Giocasta with Titta Ruffo in 


se 


Leoncavallo’s “Edipo Re.” Both in Chi- 
cago and New York Miss Francis re- 
ceived commendation for the dramatic 
fervor with which she sustained an un- 
usually trying rédle. 





Salt Lake City Professionals Unite for 
Male Choral Singing 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, March 11.— 
With a membership limited to thirty- 


two, the Mendelssohn Male Chorus of 
Salt Lake City has been formed by 
professional singers and regular weekly 
rehearsals have been started. The or- 
ganization, which promises to become 
one of the finest of its kind, has for its 
president Royal W. Daynes. J. Kjar is 
secretary; George G. Smith, manager; 
John J. McClellan, conductor, and C. 
W. Reed, assistant conductor. 

The object of the organizers is self- 
development. The membership includes: 
First tenors, Dr. W. R. Wooley, James 
H. Neilson, David Reese; second tenors, 
Joseph Kjar, Hyrum Christensen, Don 
Carlos Young; baritones, Ashley Wal- 
lace, J. Y. Smith, Charles Pike; basses, 
Alvin Keddington, John Aird, Walter 
Wallace and Henry Glissmeyer. 





Oregon Composers Give Unique Pro- 
gram at Banquet 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 11.—At a mu- 
sical banquet at the Hotel Benson, the 


Society of Oregon Composers presented 
an excellent program of American mu- 
sic, the bulk of which was formed by the 
recent productions of Oregonians. The 
guests, numbering about fifty, included 
Oregon’s oldest composer and teacher, 
Dr. Z. M. Parvin, who, although sev- 
enty-seven, intends to sing, teach and 
compose for some time to come. 

Emil Enna, president, had charge of 
the arrangements for the evening. Henry 
Eilers and Daniel H. Wilson, secretary 
of the society, delivered addresses. Mr. 


- Enna announced that the society was 


at work on a plan whereby it was hoped 


MUSICIANS’ 


to offer a prize of $150 to the music 
student who could produce the best all- 
Oregon program at a proposed contest. 

Among the composers represented on 
the musical program were Katherine 
Glen Kerry, Isabelle Wagstaff, Mrs. J. 
Harvey Johnson, Evelyn Calbreath, 
Sarah Blackman and Dr. Parvin. Some 
of the songs were sung by the compos- 
ers; others by Blanche William Seger- 
sten, Katherine Ensey and Marian Ben- 
nett. In most instances the lyrics were 
provided by Oregon writers. Piano 
solos were contributed by Mrs. Herman 
Heppner, Mrs. Frankie Walker and 
Jean McKercher, who played their own 
works. Mabel Ryder Williams played 
artistically a suite by Arthur Whiting, 
the only composer outside of Oregon 
who was accorded representation. The 
Webber Juvenile Orchestra, conducted 
ed H. A. Webber, played several num- 
ers. 





Paul Althouse Arouses Admiration in 


Recital at San Antonio, Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, March 12.— 
Paul Althouse appeared in recital at 
Beethoven Hall, for the fourth concert 
of the popular series under the local 
management of M. Augusta Rowley and 
Alva Willgus, on March 3. The tenor 
is a favorite here and drew a large 
audience. Chief of his offerings was 
the aria, “Ah Fuyez,’” from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” which received full meed of 
dramatic intensity and ringing tone. 
Rudolph Gruen supplied able accompani- 
ments and played two groups of piano 
numbers. Fr. 





Althouse Program in Brownwood, Tex. 


BROWNWOOD, TEXx., March 5.—With 
an Italian aria, a group of French 
songs and two of American, Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, made a splendid impression 
in his recital here last evening. There 
was art in his interpretation of Duparc, 
Delbruck, Massenet and Fourdrain songs, 
drama in the “Celeste Aida,” and old- 
fashioned heart appeal in the songs by 
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Hageman, Ward-Stephens, M 
Clarke, Taylor, Russell, Wahretets 
O’Hara. Rudolph Gruen and 


added to the pleasures of the previtly 


with his two groups of solos as Wel] 2 
the accompaniments for Mr. Ithona® 
8 


numbers. He gave Chopin’s 
G Minor, Nocturne in F ianlade mn 
Valse in A Flat, Op. 84, No, 1. pit 


maninoff’s Prelude in C Sharyn’ wet 
Dett’s “Juba Dance” and Rubin 
Valse Caprice. In’s 





Denver Plans Music Week for May 
DENVER, March 19.—Denver 


} J is : 
another “Music Week” in May, bt 
upon an elaborate scale. This year th 


local community service with F. 9 T 

bot as executive secretary will direct the 
program, with the co-operation of the 
Municipal Music Commission, loca] y,, 
fessional forces and the music a 
It is planned to utilize all musica] 
sources of the city. I.€ Ww. 





Hofmann Thrills Pasadena Audience 


PASADENA, CAL., March 12.—Joget 
Hofmann’s piano playing thrilled g a. 
pacity audience in the high school ang}. 
torium on March 4. Rarely has ‘such 
enthusiasm been manifested here. Out. 
standing numbers were the Schumann 
“Carneval,” Chopin’s Polonaise jp A 
Flat, Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 6 and the 
Rachmaninoff Prelude in C Sharp Minor 
Beauty and resiliency of tone, and poetic 
imagination in interpretation marked 
all the numbers. 





Los ANGELES, CAL.—At the recent 
meeting of the Los Angeles Music Teach. 
ers’ Association the program was pm. 
vided by Bessie Chapin, violinist; Lucille 
Bradley, pianist, and L. J. Selby, bari- 
tone. 





Los ANGELES, CAL.—Arnold Krauss, 
violinist, assisted by Mrs. Clifford Lott, 
pianist, was heard in a recital at the 
Ebell Club House recently. 


st 
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LATE NEWS FROM THE FAR WEST 
RISES FROM AUDIENCE TO PERFORM CONCERTO 





(lga Steeb Amazes by Taking 
Levitzki’s Place in Los 


Angeles Concert 


[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 21.—Olga 
accomplished an unusual feat by 


teeb ; 
fe Saint-Saéns’s G Minor Concerto 
sik the Philharmonic Orchestra on 


Saturday night, March 19, without no- 
tice or rehearsal, substituting for Mischa 


Levitzki, who was prevented from ap- 
aring by a severe felon on one of his 
thumbs. | .. ; : 

Mr. Levitzki succeeded in playing the 
work brilliantly on Friday afternoon, but 
his physician positively refused to allow 
him to attempt it on Saturday night. _ 

Miss Steeb was called from the audi- 
ence, and, although she had not given 


the concerto in public for a year, she 
achieved an unequivocal success and 
caused a furore. The applause continued 
for twenty minutes and the lights had 
to be dimmed in order to restore quiet 
so _ the program could be proceeded 
with. 

Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of 
the Philharmonic, described Miss Steeb’s 
performance as being beyond criticism. 





Los ANGELES, CAL., March 18.—Anna 
Case was the first of three sopranos to 
appear in Los Angeles in the Philhar- 
monic course this week, the others being 
Frances Alda and Luisa Tetrazzini. Miss 
Case sang to a large audience at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Saturday 
afternoon, accompanied by Claude Gott- 
helf, a former resident of Los Angeles. 
Her songs. practically all of them nov- 
elties, gave much pleasure, and she had 
to respond to numerous calls for encores. 


A. C. 





—— 


“QLANTHE” SUNG BY NEW 
COMPANY IN LOS ANGELES 





Pavloska and Ruysdael Among Princi- 
pals—Lotta Madden Soloist in Phil- 
harmonic Wagnerian Concert 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 19.—Last 
week saw the début of a new California 
opera company, made at Philharmonic 
Auditorium under the management of 
W. G. Stewart, formerly of the New 
York Hippodrome. The musical director 
is Hans Linne. The first opera presented 
was “Iolanthe”’ and the principals were 
Irene Pavloska, who made a delightful 
Phyllis, Basil Ruysdael, bass, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Company, 
whose work afforded new delight in light. 
opera here; Edwin Stevens, and Fred 
Holmes in comedy parts; Carol Oliver, 
in the title réle and Marie Horgan, Sid- 
ney Bracey, Philip Ryder and John 
Westerfelt. The chorus was especially 
good and the general staging better than 
that presented by many traveling com- 
panies. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra on the 
afternoon of March 13, presented a Wag- 
nerian program, drawn from ‘“Tann- 
hauser,” “Lohengrin,” “Parsifal,” “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” and “The Master- 
singers.” The soloist, Lotta Madden, 
soprano, gave numbers from “Lohen- 
grin” and “Tannhauser.” Heavy rain 
interfered with the attendance but those 
present demonstrated much apprecia- 
tion of the program. Miss Madden 
scored a veritable success. 

Mr. Tandler departed from the strict- 
ly musical in the Ambassador Course 
last week, and introduced Theodore 
Bekefi, Russian dancer, his wife, and 
several accomplished dance pupils. Be- 
kefi’s performance was of a high class 
In its own sphere. Russian songs were 
given by Sonya Zariova, and Con- 
stantine Bakaleinikoff played “= — 





Anna Case Captures Berkeley, Cal., in 
Song Recital 


BERKELEY, CAL, March 19.—Anna 
Case entranced a capacity audience, 
When she appeared in the Berkeley Mu- 
Stal Association series. Pleasing to 
the eye and -eay, alike, Miss Case gave 
‘memorable program of operatic arias 


one Songs and was forced to sing many 
it items, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chan- 
and pnaoue’ The Waltz from “Romeo 
= uliet,” and an air from “Bohéme” 
pn her ae on the list. Skillful ac- 
Gotthel ents were furnished by Claude 
cisoe geting concerts of the San Fran- 
recent ymphony have been features of 
great! Weeks here and attendances have 
; Pee. Improved. Programs presented 
Raenen and March 3 were extremely 
At th ne and admirably interpreted. 
imipres Jatter concert, so great was thé 
and = made by Horace Britt, ’cello, 
senet's «Ty Randall, clarinet, in Mas- 
despite ee the Linden Tree” that 
repeat all rules the number had to be 
ed. Alfred Hertz conducted. 
A. F. S. 





PLAN MUSIC WEEK FOR MAY 





Sacramento to Have Big Event—Hear 
Anna Case and Others 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., March 19.—Sacra- 
mento is to have a music week from 
May 1 to 8. Major J. W. Wooldridge 
has been chosen chairman of the gen- 
eral committee and local leaders and 
musical organizations are meeting 
weekly to complete plans for the big 
event. It is proposed to have all or- 
ganizations contribute programs; there 
is to be community singing and schools, 
churches and theaters will provide spe- 
cial programs. 

Anna Case and Claude Gotthelf gave 
a concert for the Saturday Club last 
month, and on March 8, Mary Jordan, 
Samuel Gardner and Stella Barnard 
also contributed a noteworthy program 
to the club’s series. 

Frieda Peycke made her second ap- 
pearance before a Sacramento audience 
when she entertained the Tuesday Club 
recently in one of her delightful piano- 
logue programs. ‘ 

The Euterpean Club of thirty-six 
women singers gave a pleasing concert 
at Masonic Auditorium, March 8. A 
good sized and appreciative audience 
greeted the singers and their director, 
Edward Pease. The assisting artists 
were Lizeta Kalova, Emily Rulison, 
Edith Frazier, Zue Geary Pease, Russell 
Kenney, Edward Weida and ane . 


ROTHWELL IN PASADENA 








Emile Ferir Plays Own Works as Solo- 
ist with Philharmonic 


PASADENA, CAL, March 19.—Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony, No. 5, in E Minor, 
was the principal number of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell, conductor, in a con- 
cert here on March 11. Emile Ferir, 
first voila, was soloist, playing two of 
his own compositions, “Songe” and 
“Caprice Basque.” Orchestra and solo- 
ist were cordially received by a large 
audience. The Pasadena Music and Art 
Association sponsored the concert. 

Alice Coleman Batchelder, concert 
pianist, and Linda Loriel, soprano, gave 
the second of the Coleman concerts at 
the Neighborhood House on March 10. 
Old French, modern French and some 
English compositions were featured. 
Three compositions by Sarah Coleman 
Bragdon, sister of the pianist, were es- 
pecially enjoyable. They were “San 
Gabriel,” “Humming Bird” and “Etude 
Apassionata.” Both pianists and sing- 
ers were warmly applauded for their 
musicianly work. Hubach and Riggle 
presented the artists. 

In a program of uniform excellence, 
the Cauldron Singers, about forty male 
voices, under the leadership of Roy V. 
Rhodes, gave the second concert of the 
season before an appreciative audience 
at the Maryland. Hazel Elwell, so- 
prano, was soloist; Marjorie Hicks, ac- 
companist. M. S. 





Menotti Frascona and Carmen Gorjux 
Sing in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., March 11.— 
Menotti Frascona, Italian tenor, ap- 
peared in concert at Beethoven Hall, 
March 8, in a program of operatic arias. 


Mary Aubrey, contralto, was also heard 
to advantage in two arias. Walter 
Dunham played artistic piano numbers 
as well as the accompaniments. Car- 
men Gorjux, soprano, was presented in 
concert, March 10, by her father, Hec- 
tor Gorjux, in the Gunter Hotel ball- 
room. She displayed an attractive voice 
of natural beauty in a program of Ital- 
ian and Mexican songs. Assisting on 
the program were Mrs. M. J. Carpenter, 
mezzo-soprano; Harry Schwarz, tenor; 
Henry P. Killikelly, baritone; Frank 
Hernandez, violinist; Juan Marcias, 
’cellist, and Hector Gorjux, accompanist 
and director. G. M. T. 


GALLO FORCES IN TACOMA 








Give Three Performances and Continue 
Success of Western Tour 


TACOMA, WASH., March 19.—A feature 
of recent happenings was the visit of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, which gave 
three successful performances at the Ta- 
coma Theater. 

Anna Fitziu won a triumph in 
“Madama Butterfly,” the first work pre- 
sented. Stella De Mette was most satis- 
fying as Suzuki. The season was a 
strenuous one for this singer, as she fol- 
lowed this first performance by doing 
Carmen and Azucena on one day. Others 
who distinguished themselves were 
Pilade Sinagra, Mario Valle, Giuseppe 
Agostini, Madeleine Keltie, Bettina Free- 
man, Alice Homer, Giuseppe Inzerilla 
and Vincente Ballester. 

The Lyric Quartet, a new organization 
which has taken its place in professional 
ranks, is composed of Mrs. McClellan 
Barto, soprano; Mrs. John Henry Lyons, 
contralto; Herbert Ford, tenor, and Ed- 
win Cook, bass. John Henry Lyons, 
supervisor of music in public schools, is 
accompanist and manager. Mr. Cook is 
the winner of the St. Cecelia Club schol- 
arship. E. M. M. 


VISIT OAKLAND ON TOUR 


Samuel Gardner and Mary Jordan in 
Successful Recital—Local Events 


OAKLAND, CAL, March 19.—The 
fourth recital of the Potter series was 
given by Samuel Gardner, violinist, and 
Mary Jordan, mezzo-soprano. Mr. Gard- 


ner player a number of his own com- 
positions. “From the Canebrake” 
aroused enthusiasm and had to be re- 
peated. 

Miss Jordan did admirable work. In 
association with Mr. Gardner she gave 
in Tchaikovsky’s “Ye Who Have 
Yearned Alone.” 

Alameda County branch of the State 
Music Teachers’ Association is bending 
every energy toward the coming State 
Convention, to be held in Oakland, dur- 
ing July. As a prelude, to arouse pub- 
lic interest, and increase its membership, 
the local branch, with Mme. Neustadt 
as head, is giving a series of monthly 
recitals, open to members and guests. 
The first of these had Constance Mer- 
ing, pianist, of Sacramento; Lawrence 
Strauss, tenor, and Orley See, violinist. 
As contributors Miss Mering, although 
very young, possesses unusual ability, 
and delighted her audience. Theresa 
Bauer and W. W. Carruth provided ac- 
companiments. 

The Adelphian Club, of Alameda re- 
cently presented the San _ Francisco 
Chamber Music Society, with Mary Al- 
verta Morse, soprano, in concert. The 
program was one of the finest of the en- 
tire Alameda season. Mrs. John H. 
Merrill was the club officer responsible 
for the evening. 


Phillip Gordon and Penelope Davies Give 
Series in Dallas, Tex. 


DALLAS, TEX, March 15.—Phillip 
Gordon, pianist, and Penelope Davies, 
mezzo-soprano, gave a series of recitals 
in various halls of this city last week to 
large audiences. On Saturday morning 
they gave a concert for the school chil- 
dren. Friday afternoon a reception was 
held for them at D. L. Whittle’s music 
store. All concerts were given in con- 
junction with the Ampico and were un- 
der the auspices of W. A. Watkin and 
D. L. Whittle Music mre. /. 


BELLINGHAM, WASsH.—Marion Whea- 
ton, contralto, sang a group of songs at 
the last meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. 














CALIFORNIANS SING 
AS TREES BLOSSOM 


Saratoga Festival Attracts 
San Franciscans—Other 


Events 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 21.— 
California’s greatest outdoor festival, 
Blossom Day, at Saratoga, a foothill 
town in the Santa Clara Valley, a hun- 
dred miles from San Francisco, was cele- 
brated yesterday by the presentation of 
oratorio and festival music. A chorus 
of two hundred and fifty voices, under 


the direction of Dr. Charles M. Rich- 
ards, Howard M. Hanson, of the College 
of the Pacific, and Professor F. F. Jef- 
fers of San José, was enlisted for the 
purpose. 

Ten million blossom-decked fruit trees, 
a day of matchless blue and the fact that 
it was Palm Sunday combined to draw 
thousands from San Francisco, most of 
the pilgrims motoring, to hear the splen- 
did music. Some of the numbers were 
“The Heavens Are Telling” from “The 
Creation” by Haydn, the “Hallelujah” 
Chorus from “The Messiah,” Gounod’s 
“Praise Ye the rather” and the “Sanc- 
tus” from Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” Mass. 

St. Ignatius Church was filled yester- 
day, when a benefit concert was given, 
with music befitting the occasion of Palm 
Sunday. Among the artists who par- 
ticipated were Horace Britt, ’cellist, and 
Kajetan Attl, harpist, both members of 
the San Francisco Symphony; Stella 
Jellica, soprano, and Carlos Bulotti, 
tenor. 

Alexander Stewart, just appointed by 
national headquarters to the staff of the 
San Francisco Community Service Rec- 
reation League, as a special representa- 
tive of community music, is planning the 
organization of an epera school along the 
lines of similar institutions successfully 
promoted in the East. He also proposes 
to arrange a music week, similar to that 
held in New York last year. 








SAN FRANcISCcO, March 19.—If there 
is a city in the world ideal for purposes 
of pageantry it is this city by the Golden 
Gate. In Golden Gate Park, last Sun- 
day, some 30,000 persons witnessed “The 
Great Blessing,” a pageant directed by 
Mrs. Agnes Kalman Rush of the Noyes 
School of Rhythm. The story told of 
mankind’s dependence upon water, the 
“great blessing,” and the incidental mu- 
sic included Edward McDowell’s “A. D., 
1620,” Tchaikovsky’s “Flower Waltz” 
from the “Nutcracker” Suite, Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture, the “Dance of the 
Hours” from “Gioconda” and excerpts 
from Meyerbeer and Wagner. The script 
of the piece was written and dedicated 
to San Francisco by Grace Hyde Trine 
(Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine) of New York, 
who is spending a year on the Pacific 
Coast and who, incidentally, is preparing 
another pageant, “The Sempervirens,” 
to be given in the Great Basin of the 
Santa Cruz mountains this summer by 
the “Save the Redwoods League of 
California.” 

The California Theater, one of the 
largest of the many moving picture 
houses here, this week celebrated the first 
anniversary of the inauguration of its 
Sunday morning concerts. The series 
was instituted by Herman Heller, con- 
ductor of the theater’s fine orchestra 
which began with seventeen musicians. 
Now it has fifty, and its Sunday morning 
concerts are attended by thousands. The 
birthday program was of Heller’s choos- 
ing, with Harold Henry, pianist, as the 
soloist. 

A series of early summer events is to 
be given under the management of Selby 
Oppenheimer in the Greek Theater of the 
University of California. Included in 
the series will be a program by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of New York. 

MARIE Hicks HEALY. 





Marguerite Namara, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, is to make 
a new motion picture in California this 
month. The scenario was written espe- 
cially for her by her husband, Guy Bol- 
ton. Shortly after her return to the 
East in the latter part of April, Mme. 
Namara will sail for Europe to fill 
operatic engagements. 
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Hislop, Ysaye, Ruffo, Bochco and Prihoda 
Are Heard 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.— 
Joseph Hislop, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, made his initial ap- 
pearance in Washington recently under 


the management of T. Arthur Smith. 
He sang “Celeste Aida” from “Aida,” 
the “Lamento di Federico” from 
“L’Arlesiana” by Cilea and a number of 
delightful songs. Oscar Nicastro, ’cel- 
list, assisted the singer and Alberto 
Sciarietti was the accompanist. 

Eugen Ysaye conducting the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, recently called forth an 
ovation here. Under his baton the or- 
chestra presented stirring and artistic 
interpretations of the Franck Symphony 
in D Minor, his own tone poem “Exile” 
for strings only, Marche Héroique by 
Saint-Saens, entr’acte of “Fervaal” by 
d’Indy and the suite “Sylvia,” by 
Délibes. 

Under the management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, Titta Ruffo, baritone, was heard 
in concert, offering arias from “Patrie,” 
and “I] Barbiere di Seviglia” and a num- 
ber of songs. Rudolph Bochco, violinist, 
appeared as a co-artist playing works 
by Tchaikovsky, Burleigh, Chopin, 
Kreisler, and Mozart. Benjamin Moore 
was the accompanist. 

The Washington Concert Bureau, re- 
cently presented Vasa Prihoda, violinist, 
in concert. Mr. Prihoda played the Con- 
certo in F Sharp Minor of Ernst, “La 
Folia” by Correlli; “I Palpiti” by 
Paganini and several short composi- 
tions. Celia Fioravanti, contralto, also 
appeared singing with charm _ the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen” and several 
groups of songs. Asta Doubrovska ac- 
companied Mr. Prihoda and Claude 
Robeson, Miss Fioravanti. 

Under the auspices of the Washington 
Society of Fine Arts, Thomas Whitney 
Surette, ended his course of lecture-re- 
citals with a discourse on Brahms, illus- 
trated by Mrs. George Peabody Eustis 
at the’ piano. 

La Scala Orchestra, under the baton 
of Artuso Toscanini, filled its third en- 
gagement of the season under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Wilson-Greene on 
March 8. The program was one to test 
the powers of the organization. 

Conducted by Glenn W. Ashley, St. 
Aloysius Male Choir was heard in a 
taxing program. Solo parts were sus- 
tained by Robert O’Lone, Frank Little- 
ton, Aloysius McGowan, George Garner, 
Thomas A. Cantwell and Lawrence 
Schiller. 

In the joint recital of Katherine 
Bacon, pianist, and Josef Stopak, vio- 
linist, T. Arthur Smith introduced to 
Washington two new artists who were 
well received. Miss Bacon gave pleas- 
ing interpretations of Bach, Chopin, 
Liszt, Rachmaninoff and others. Mr. 
Stopak, possessing excellent tone, was 
best in the Vivaldi Concerto; his other 
numbers were from Couperin and Tar- 
tini. 

Under the management of Mrs. Wil- 
son-Greene, Pavlowa and her Ballet 
Russe made a return engagement to the 
Capital City, delighting a large audi- 
ence. Theodore Stier conducted the or- 
chestra. 

The Washington Navy Band scored 
a decided success in its recent concert 
under the direction of Charles Benter. 
Mrs. Logan Feland, soprano, was the 
assisting soloist. W. H 





Recital Ends Milwaukee 
Series 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 12.—Ernest 
Hutcheson is the last of the nationally 
known pianists to be heard in Milwau- 
kee this season. His appearance here 
for the first time was sponsored by 
Marion Andrews in the Milwaukee 
Downer College course. Mr. Hutcheson 
gave a comprehensive program of num- 
bers by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, De- 
bussy and MacDowell and his own ar- 
rangements of Wagner, Mendelssohn 
and Scarlatti, all interpreted with 
breadth and distinction. Mr. Hutcheson 
is fond of massive effects, though he is 
equally skillful in the subtleties which 
characterize the artist. C. O. S. 


Pittsfield Orchestra in Second Concert 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., March 14.—The 
second concert of the Pittsfield Sym- 
phony Society was given lately in the 
Colonial Theater under the baton of 
Ulysse Buhler. Jacques Gordon, violin- 
ist, was the soloist. The society was or- 
ganized last summer by Joseph Le Maire, 
of New York, but during the winter the 
work progressed under Mr. Buhler. The 
work of the orchestra showed precision 
of attack, sensitive shading and good 


Hutcheson 





“Oberon” Overture. Mr. Gordon played 
Lalo’s “Symphonie, Espagnole,” his own 
arrangement of Shikret’s “Scotch Epi- 
sode,” the Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic 
Dance in G Minor and Gardner’s “From 
the Canebrake.” M. E. M 


MUSIC FEATURES AT YALE 


Grainger and Chamber Music Forces 
Give Programs in University 


NEw HAVEN, CoNN., March 19.—The 
third of the Francis Bergen series of 
lectures was given on Sunday after- 
noon, March 6, in Woolsey Hall. In the 
dual capacity of speaker and performer, 
Percy Grainger dealt with the subject of 
“Nordic Characteristics in Music.” 

The exposition of chamber music by 
Arthur Whiting in Sprague Memorial 
Hall, on March 7, enlisted the services 
of Arkady Bourstin, violinist, and 
Michel Penha, ’cellist, with Mr. Whiting 
at the piano in compositions by Bach, 
Beethoven, Handel and Brahms. 

The third and last of the University 
chamber concerts, provided through the 








‘generosity of Mrs. Coolidge, was given, 


March 10, before a large audience in 
Sprague Hall. The Elshuco Trio was 
the attraction, and the works performed 
were trios by Brahms and Tchaikovsky. 
The artistic playing of Aurelio Giorni, 
pianist; Elias Breeskin, violinist, and 
Willem Willeke, ’cellist, won the warm 
approbation of the audience. 

The first of a series of recitals by or- 
gan students of the Yale School of Mu- 
sic was presented on the afternoon of 
March 10, in Woolsey Hall. The pro- 
gram played by Virginia B. Carrington 
comprised compositions by Bach, Bon- 
net, Parker, Schumann and a. 


FEATURE TACOMA COMPOSER 


Songs by McNeely Sung at Club Concert 
—Other Activities 


TACOMA, WASH., March 21.—Of pri- 
mary interest during the past week was 
the Ladies Musical Club Concert on 
Monday evening. The program intro- 
duced Paul Pierre McNeely, prominent 
teacher-pianist, in the réle of composer. 
Two groups of songs by Mr. McNeely 
displayed his fine sense of musical 
values. They were charmingly sung by 
Dorothy Dial, soprano, and Frank 
Meeker, tenor. Mr. McNeely played the 
accompaniments in masterly _ style. 
Others who contributed to the program 
were Sophy Preston, Mrs. Ellis Elwin, 
Jeanne Farrow Kimes, Stella Riehl, and 
Rose Schwinn. 

An interesting concert, given by the 
Saint Cecelia Club on Friday afternoon, 
featured the Cradle songs of different 
nations. An admirable paper was read 
by Mrs. T. W. Little and illustrated by 
the following members: Mrs. E. C. 
Bloomquist, Mrs. Henry Skramstadt, 
Mrs. Ernest Cook, Mrs. Allan Crain, 
Mrs. T. W. Little, Mrs. J. Spencer 
Eccles and Mrs. Anderson. 

The Fine Arts Studio Club gave an 
artistic program Friday evening. Alonzo 
Victor Lewis, well-known sculptor, spoke 
interestingly on his art. A plano group 
was played by Doris Newell. Mrs. J. 
Spencer Eccles, Erna Mierow, Edward 
Stabbert, and Harold Bloomell con- 
tributed a vocal quartet, with Mary Kil- 
patrick as accompanist. A play by 
Gerald Dunn, “Dear Little Wife,’ was 
given in acceptable style by Marie 
Castator, Albert Ottenheimer and Harry 
Thorsen, under the direction of Jean 
MacDonald. EK. M. M. 


Seattle Chorus Has May Peterson as 
Soloist 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 19.—As solo- 
ist with the Temple Chorus, May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
won such a success that she had to de- 
liver several extra numbers. Her pro- 
grammed offerings were the “Air de 
Momus,” of Bach; “Oh, No, John,” and 
“A la Claire Fontaine,” both folk-songs; 
a Mozart aria; “Would That I Were 
Soaring,” by Sjogren; a Swedish song 
by Dannstrom; Lieurance’s ‘‘Wi-um”’; 
Cyril Scott’s “Unforeseen,” and Hage- 
man’s “At the Well.”” -With the chorus, 
she also gave the “Inflammatus et Ac- 
census” from the “Stabat Mater” of 
Rossini. This concluding number was 
so well given and the applause it evoked 
was so insistent that it had to be re- 
peated. Clarence Shepard was at the 











piano and Cecile Baron for the chorus. 


Montgomery Lynch is the able conductor 
of the chorus, and Mrs. Lynch was at 
the organ. 


Program—Schumann Heink Heard 


NASHVILLE, TENN. March 8.—The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Eugene Ysaye, gave its 
annual concert at Ryman Auditorium 
before an appreciative audience. The 
César Franck D Minor Symphony, never 
before heard in this city, created a pro- 
found impression. 

Schumann Heink proved herself the 
same great artist as ever in a program 
which contained her favorite “Rinaldo,” 
“Prophéte” and Bach arias, and many 
songs in English. Receiving much ap- 
plause when she asked whether she 
might offer “The Erlking” in German, 
she sang it gloriously. Her assisting 
artist, George Morgan, a big resonant 
baritone, pleased immensely with his 
“Benvenuto“ aria by Diaz, and his other 
songs. Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann proved 
an ideal accompanist. A. S 


RACHMANINOFF IN RECITAL 


Rochester Hears Pianist Give Unusual 
Program—Schenck Forces Appear 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 19.—Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, pianist, played at Conven- 
tion Hall, March 10, to an audience that 
stayed and applauded until all Rochester 
records were broken. Arthur M. See was 
the local manager. The program was 
mainly composed of familiar things, Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn and Chopin, but in- 
cluded the artist’s own C Sharp Minor 
Prelude, “Polichinelle” and “Barcarolle,” 
all interesting and well received. Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie Espagnole closed the pro- 
gram. 

The second concert of the season by 
the local symphony, Ludwig Schenck, 
conductor, was given at Convention Hall 
on March 8, before a good size audience. 
Admission was free as usual. The soio- 
ist was Frederick Benson, baritone, a 
well-known local teacher and singer. 
The program was interesting and well 
played. Mr. Benson was heard in 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song” and two 
Rachmaninoff numbers, all of which 
were excellently interpreted. The or- 








chestra numbers’ included Dvorak’s 
Overture, “Husitzka,” the “Chanson 
Bacchique” from Ambroise Thomas’s 


“Hamlet,” a suite from “Sigurd Jor- 
salfar” by Grieg, and Rubinstein’s bal- 
let music from “Feramors.” M. E. W. 





Hear San Francisco Symphony at Stan- 
ford University 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL, March 
19.—Many notable music events have 
taken place in the Auditorium during the 
past few weeks, but the most unusual and 
impressive was the sacred concert in the 
Memorial Chapel given by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, under Alfred Hertz, on 
the evening of “Founders Day,’ March 
9. It was the first event of its kind in 
the Chapel. The orchestra played a 
Mozart Symphony and Strauss’s “Death 
and Transfiguration.” 

On the evening of Washington’s Birth- 
day the different musical organizations 
of the University presented an interest- 
ing program. The Schubert Club, Glee 
Club, and University Orchestra, directed 
by Warren D. Allen, the University or- 
ganist, and the University Band, under 
E. Whitney Martin, contributed. These 
organizations are doing excellent work in 
spite of the fact that music does not 
form any part of the curriculum. 

Paul Althouse, assisted by Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist-accompanist, recently 
gave a capital recital in the Auditorium 
under the management of Jessica Col- 
bert. M. M. F. 





Mary Jordan and Althouse 
Visit Fresno 


FRESNO, CAL., March 19.—Members 
of the Fresno Musical Club were treated 
to an enjoyable evening when Samuel 
Gardner, violinist, and Mary Jordan, 
contralto, were heard in a joint recital. 
Later the same week the Fresno Male 
Chorus gave its third recital of the sea- 
son with Paul Althouse as soloist. His 
beautiful voice and pleasing personality 


Gardner, 





left a lasting impression on his audi- 

ence. A. 

Althouse Recital for Collegians in 
Abilene 


* ABILENE, TEX., March 19.—In the A. 
C. C. Lyceum Course at the Abilene 
Christian College, Paul Althouse, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was pre- 
sented in recital with Rudolph Gruen as- 
sisting at the piano. Aside from the 
“Celeste Aida” aria Mr. Althouse’s pro- 
gram consisted entirely of songs, in 
which he proved himself a versatile in- 


‘ ’ offerj 
doubtless his American songs, (ve wv 


“Ty 3f, 99 Curr, ’ 
Life, Ward-Stephens’s © «gq Tal's 
Worth While,” Mana-Zucca’s une ae 
Morning,” Clarke’s “The Bling Pe the 
man,” Taylor’s “May Day Caro] 9 Ugh. 
sell’s “Vale,” Walt’s “Lassie 9” Rus. 
and O’Hara’s “The Living Goq» ~ 
these numbers he showed emotiona} 

vor as well as natural beauty of fer 
and good training. Mr. Gruen =e 
applauded for some solo numbers, alta 


EL PASO FORCES Apppap 








‘Dhossche Soloist in Symphony Concert 


—Chamber Music Forces Heard 


Eu Paso, TEX., March 19._p, y G 
tat, conductor of the El Paso Symph > 
provided a real novelty, at Liberty Hal 
recently, when he _ presented se 
Dhossche, Belgian flautist, as soloist 
Mr. Dhossche played the lovely Cha ay 
nade Concertino for flute, revealing fin, 
understanding of the work. Beethoven's 
“Pastoral” Symphony received a sterling 
interpretation. The remaining orchestra] 
numbers included _ Schubert's “Ross 
munde” Overture, Serenade for string 
te soos sean “L’Invitation 4 

alse,” and three dances from , 
“Bartered Bride.” Smetans' 

_The New York Chamber Music So. 
ciety appeared at the Crawford Theater 
To music-lovers of El Paso this excellenj 
ensemble provided the treat of the ges. 
son. Of a diversified program, the 
Grainger group was accorded greatest 
favor. 

‘Mme. Schumann Heink attracted her 
usual host of admirers to the Rialto The. 
ater recently, satisfying them with a long 
list of old-time favorites. She was as. 
sisted by George Morgan, baritone. 
Katherine Hoffman accompanied both, 

: E, E. F, 





Denver Responds to Art of Schuman 
Heink 


DENVER, COL., March 19.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink gave a recital at the 
Auditorium on March 4. The audience 
received the popular singer’s interprets- 
tions with boundless applause. Espe- 
cially impressive was her final group, 
which included “Heilige Nacht” and 
Arditi’s florid Bolero. Assisting Mme. 
Schumann Heink were Katherine Hof- 
man, whose piano accompaniments were 
technically and atmospherically admir- 
able, and George Morgan, baritone, 
whose good voice and evident respon- 
siveness to song moods give promise of 
distinguished achievement. The recital 
was under management of A. M. Ober- 
felder. J.C. W. 


Althouse Sings for Denton (Tex.) 
Students 


DENTON, TEX., March 6.—Students of 
the Normal College shared with the 
townsfolk the pleasures of the recital 
given at their auditorium last evening 
by Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metr- 
politan Opera Company, and Rudolph 
Gruen, pianist-accompanist. Opening 
with “Le Manoir de Rosamonde” by 
Dupare, Mr. Althouse gave with ds 
tinguished style a French group which 
included also Delbruck’s “Un Dour 
Lien,” Massenet’s “Le Sais-tu” and 
Fourdrain’s “Chevauchée — Cosaque. 
The aria from “Aida” and eight songs by 
American composers were also listed 





his program, and Mr. Gruen was heard’ 


in two solo groups. A goodly audience 
was present to applaud the artists. 





Althouse-Gruen Recital in Sherman, Tet 


SHERMAN, Tex., March 20.—A ye 
event of interest at Kidd-Key © a 
was the recital of Paul Althouse, jou 
of the Metropolitan Opera Compan 
who appeared with Rudolph Gruen 7 
his accompanist and soloist in 4 Post 
group. Dupare’s “Manoir de. a 
monde” opened a program of var! ih 
peal. There were also Delbruck’s ta 
Doux Lien,” Massenet’s “ wrth 
eight American songs and the 
aria for Mr. Althouse and _ Works 
Rachmaninoff, Dett and Rubinster? s 
Mr. Gruen’s solo offerings. The ‘il 
were received with hearty good-will 








PASADENA, CAL.—Alice Coleman Bateh- 


elder, pianist, with Gwendolen 
reader, and Harry Munro, baritone, 5 
mitted the opening program 1n . ! h asd 
of Coleman concerts which Hos thuod 
Riggle are giving at the Neigt 7 ws 
House. The feature of the rs asie 
Tennyson’s “Holy Grail,” wit arte and 
from Wagner’s “Parsifal,” art 
played by Mrs. Batchelder. 
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Pavlowa’s American Tour Yields 


Success of Record Magnitude 





geason of 185 Engagements Ended Brilliantly — Receipts of 
Tour Equal $700,000—Will Appear Under Hurok’s Direc- 


tion Next Season 


a eT Ue th aaa amma 


AVLOWA and her Ballet Russe con- 
cluded their American season at the 
Manhattan Opera House last Saturday 
night in a blaze of brilliance. It was ‘at 
the Manhattan that she opened her tour 
in November, whence she proceeded on 


a coast-to-coast tour, filling 135 en- 
agements without a hitch, mishap or 
cancellation, and wound up again at 
the Manhattan in a series of twelve per- 
formances which cost New Yorkers in 
the vicinity of $62,000 and brought the 
lines of standees back to the famous 
playhouse as in the days of old. ; 
In a season when traveling companies 
have faced obstacles without parallel in 
former years, such as increased rates, 
inferior railroad service and a general 
depression in the economic life of the 
country, the Pavlowa tour not only 
stands out as the one most conspicu- 
ously successful, but rivals the best of 
previous records, representing gross re- 
ceipts of approximately $700,000, netting 
herself and her manager almost $100,- 
000 each. 
Fortune Gallo’s Role 


Searcely second to the attractions of 
the dancer herself, the unusual success 
of the season may be credited to her re- 
doubtable manager, Fortune Gallo. He 
it was who discerned that Pavlowa had 
been absent from the country long 
enough to make her tour a sensational 
one, and he it was who brought his al- 
most uncanny knowledge of railroad 
schedules anid the like, to his aid in book- 
ing and routing the tour. Because of 
the size of the company, three baggage 
cars were necessary, and whenever pos- 
sible, the seventy-five members rode in 
special trains. Max Hirsch was the 
roadmaster. 

By special arrangement between Mr. 





Fortune Gallo, the Impresario 


Gallo and Mme. Pavlowa, the dancer will 
return with her company to America 
next season under the direction of the 
Hurok Musical Bureau, which will in- 
herit Mr. Gallo’s good will and best 
wishes as well as meet an increased 
popularity for choreographic art. Pav- 
lowa will return to the Gallo manage- 
ment two years hence for a tour of Aus- 
tralia and the Orient. 





DENTON INTRODUCES NEW 
AMERICAN PIANO SONATA 





Work by Harold Morris Is Outstanding 
Feature of Artist’s Program— 
Opus Is Well Played 


Harold Morris’s second Piano Sonata 
in B Flat Minor was presented for the 
first time to the publi¢ at Oliver Den- 


ton’s second recital, given in Aeolian 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 19. The 
remainder of the program was made up 
of such well-known works as Schu- 
bert’s B Flat Impromptu, Mendelssehn’s 
E Minor Scherzo, the two Brahms Rhap- 
sodies and a group of Chopin, composed 
of the Barcarole, two Etudes and the B 
Minor Scherzo. 
The combination of a lugubrious key- 
signature and an over-solemn realiza- 
ion of the seriousness of the sonata 
form weighted down the first movement 
of Mr. Morris’s work and inhibited any 
teal flow of inspiration. As it prog- 
tessed under Mr. Denton’s hands, how- 
ever, it showed steady signs of improve- 
ment. The second movement, a delight- 
ful scherzo, was capitally done both by 
composer and interpreter; and if there 
Was a relapse in the following Adagio 
Elegiaco, the work came to with inspir- 
iting briskness as the final Rondo was 
teached. Uneven in musical merit, the 
sonata as a whole has many interesting 
moments in it and was received with con- 
siderable applause. 
tal tr. Denton revealed again the many 
‘uents for which he has been admired 
ti times past. The Brahms composi- 
oa were played with great vigor, 
ough without much breadth; Men- 
pr a fy work was done with grace 
nd delicacy; and in the Chopin group 
_ was brilliancy of an uhanswer- 
* € order. Enthusiasm attended the 
ro of the recitalist throughout the 
Ire performance. 
ee 


HOFMANN’S THIRD RECITAL 


Pianist Plays with Magnificent Artistry 
at Carnegie Hall 


Heat and humidity had no effect on 
the quality of Josef Hofmann’s playing, 
last Sunday afternoon, when the great 
pianist gave his season’s third recital in 
Carnegie Hall. As always his art was 
sweetened with the rare pollen of 
beauty, his tone silvery in pianos, night- 
ly black in fortes. 

Mr. Hofmann’s’. program, which 
brought joy to a very large audience, 
included the exhausting “Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel,” of 
Brahms; Chopin’s F Minor Fantasie, D 
Flat Nocturne, “Minute” Waltz and B 
Flat Minor. Scherzo; Sgambati’s 
“Nenia,” Rudolph Ganz’s “Rustic 
Dance,” Scriabine’s .“Languid Dance” 
and the Liszt Sixth Rhapsody. He was, 
of course, exhorted to provide innumer- 
able extras. 








Hans Hess in Joint Appearance with 
Garden in Detroit 


CuiIcaGo, March 20.—Hans Hess, the 
‘cellist, made a_ highly successful joint 
appearance at Detroit, March 10, with 
Mary Garden. He played several groups 
of solos. E. C. M. 


Fifth Matinée Musicale by New York 
Euphony Society 

The New York Euphony Society gave 
its fifth matinée musicale on Saturday 
afternoon, March 12, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria with Tilla Gemunder, soprano; 
Joseph Phillips, baritone, and Gordon 
Stanley, pianist, as soloists. Miss Ge- 
munder was heard with favor in a Scan- 
dinavian group by Sinding and Sibelius 
and American songs by Posner, Hahn, 
Terry and Kramer, as well as in the “La 
ci darem” duet from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni” with Mr. Phillips. Mr. Phillips 
sang the “Dio possente” aria from 





“Faust” and songs by Sinding, Warford, 
O’Hara, and Mr. Stanley scored in com- 
positions by Griinfeld, Sjégren, Went- 
zell, Grainger and Moszkowski. Claude 
Warford was the accompanist for the 
singers. 


MISS GRILLI IN RECITAL 








Woman Lawyer Displays Art in Song in 
Aeolian Hall Program 


Giulia Grilli, in a recital at Aeolian 
Hall last Friday displayed a mezzo-so- 
prano voice of: good range, great fresh- 
ness and a welcome freedom from the 
heaviness which frequently clouds a 
mezzo voice. She was assisted at the 
piano by B. Gagliano, and Albert Wolff, 
Metropolitan Opera conductor, accom- 
panied her singing of a group of French 
songs which included “Et s’il Revenait 
un Jour,” one of Mr. Wolff’s own com- 
positions. 

In the French group, Miss Grilli, with 
shadings of tone, brought out the full 
beauty of the “Seguidilla” from “Car- 
men.” Similar valuable qualities were 
displayed in the Saint-Saéns “Mon Coeur 
s’Ouvre a ta Voix,” though in this and in 
some of the earlier songs, Miss Grilli’s 
singing was marred by a slight harsh- 
ness in the upper range, which disap- 
peared before her program was com- 
pleted. A song, “Ariette Oubliée,” of 
great beauty, written by Mr. Gagliano— 
whose accompaniments were admirable 
—was also given. The last group was 
in English and included the names of 
Spross, Kurt Schindler, Clough-Leighter 
and Mana-Zucca. : 

Miss Grilli is a practicing lawyer and 
an incorporator of the Kings County 
Women’s Bar Association in Brooklyn. 
She has a charming presence, coupled 
with youth, and in her recital, displayed 
the qualities of an artist. 


RECITAL BY MAX KOTLARSKY 








Pianist Plays Well Diversified Program 
at Aeolian Hall Appearance 


There was great diversity in the pro- 
gram chosen by Max Kotlarsky for his 
Aeolian Hall recital, Saturday evening, 
March 19, for it ranged from Brahms’s 
F Minor Sonata through three numbers 
from Godowsky’s “Renaissance,” three 


numbers by Chopin—a Waltz, a Noc- — 


turne and the F Sharp Minor Polonaise 
—and a concluding modern group which 
comprised a Scriabine Etude, a Polka by 
Rachmaninoff, the Gluck-Sgambati 
“Melodie,” and Liszt’s Second Ballade 
in B Minor. 

Unfortunately, there was considerably 
less variety of the interpretative order, 
for though Mr. Kotlarsky has a facile 
technique and some poetic instincts, his 
command of tone color is extremely 
limited and he was inclined on this oc- 
casion to make small use of the great 
opportunities his program offered him. 
The Brahms sonata was turned off with 
considerably facility, as indeed were the 
other numbers he had selected. But the 


- second movement, one of the most love- 


ly of all Brahms’s lyric creations, was 
romance made very matter of fact, while 
one of the noblest of the Chopin polo- 
naises had scarcely a trace of majesty 
in it. The Godowsky transcriptions, de- 
manding less of the performer, gave 
more to the hearer in the way of approx- 
imate perfection. They therefore won 
hearty applause from a large audience 
which followed the pianist’s work from 
beginning to end with admiring atten- 
tion. 





Povla Frijsh Returns from First Tour 
of Pacific Coast 


Povla Frijsh, Danish soprano, 
turned to New York March 10 from 
her first tour of the Pacific Coast. She 
proceeded up and down the coast from 
Reno, where she appeared Jan. 7. Her 
next engagement was at San Francisco, 
to which city she later returned after 
touring the coast. Mme. Frijsh spent 
her last week in San _ Francisco 
and although she had completed her 
scheduled engagements her admirers in- 
sisted that she give a recital on March 
4, which she consented to do. She sang 
in the Italian room at the Hotel St. 
Francis for a discriminating audience, 
offering many songs new to San Fran- 
cisco. On March 6, Mme. Frijsh was 
soloist with Herman Heller’s Orchestra. 


re-. 





Witherspoon’s Studio 


to Be in Graham Reed’s 
Charge During Summer 











Graham Reed, New York Vocal In- 
structer and Chief Assistant to Her- 
bert Witherspoon 


Graham Reed, vocal instructor, has 
had a gratifying winter season this 
year. Every minute of his time has 
been engaged, and he has had a long 
waiting list besides. During the ab- 
sence of Herbert Witherspoon from the 
city this summer, when he will go to 
Chicago to teach, Mr. Reed, who is his 
chief assistant, will carry on his work 
with his New York pupils. Mr. With- 
erspoon leaves town on June 27, to re- 
main away five weeks, during the sum- 
mer course at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. He will take his assistant, Edith 
W. Griffing, as well as Helen Wolverton 
and Eleanor Scheib, with him. 

Mr. Reed has been Mr. Witherspoon’s 
assistant-in-chief for the past six years. 
He will have Mrs. Maybelle Furbush, 
one of the regular practice teachers, to 
aid him this summer in the work of the 


studios, which will remain open until 
Aug. 1. 


KRAFT HIS OWN MANAGER 








Chicago Tenor, Despite Many Bookings, 
Arranges All Engagements 

CHICAGO, March 12.—Self-manage- 
ment is the answer to many of the prob- 
lems confronting the young artist, ac- 
cording to Arthur Kraft, the Chicago 
tenor. There can be no denial that it 
has worked out well in his own case. 
Mr. Kraft makes his own bookings, ar- 
ranges his own programs, engages his 
own accompanists, signs his own en- 
gagements and collects his own fees, 
and he has been a very busy artist this 
season. 

A glance at. his bookings during a 
brief segment of the season will indicate 
what Arthur Kraft, manager, has been 
able to do for Arthur Kraft, tenor. 
Following a recent recital at Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, he gave other recitals 
in Boston and New York. On his way 
to appear in those cities he stopped off 
for an engagement at Salamanca, N. Y. 
Hastening back to the Middle West, he 
made a joint appearance with Marta 
Milinowska, pianist, at Lake Forest 
University, March 5, and on the follow- 
ing afternoon he sang at Powers’ 
Theater, Chicago, for the benefit of 
Loyola Alumni Association. 

He leaves this week for a tour to 
Rockford and Springfield, Ill, and 
Shawnee, Okla. From April 1 to 20 
he is booked solidly for appearances in 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis and Chicago. 

E. C. M. 
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“Cyclonic” Is Mengelberg’s Success 
in Philadelphia as Guest Leader 





Famous Hollander Appears in Stokowski’s Stead and Makes 
Profound Impression—Hulda Lashanska Is Admired in 


Role of Soloist 








HILADELPHIA, March 21.—If cy- 

clonic were a word imparting a sense 
of ecstasy as well as of terrific force, 
it might adequately be applied to the 
success won by Willem Mengelberg as 
guest conductor of the pair of concerts 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the Academy of Music last week. 

There is no mistaking applause which 
is irresistible. Both the Friday afternoon 
and the Saturday night audiences were 
simply electrified by this conductor’s 
superb magnetism, vitality and extraor- 
dinary musicianship. 

Nor was the exhibit wholly one of 
tempestuous dynamics. Poetic imagina- 
tion, expressed with rare executive 
power, characterized a performance of 
the “Oberon” Overture, until this fa- 
miliar old work assumed a new aura of 
loveliness. In “Les  Préludes,” the 
second number, the theatricality of Liszt 
was marvellously transfigured. The 
“Hero’s Life’ of Richard Strauss bore 
a new aspect of sincerity and the caco- 
phony spoke of intellectual profundity 
rather than of deliberate trickery. 

For a full display of the abilities of 
this remarkable Dutch maestro, the 
program was, perhaps, a shade too ex- 
citing in content. A Debussy number or 
a bit of Mozart would have been welcome 
as rounding out the manifestation of 
authoritative genius. 

Mr. Mengelberg’s triumph was, of 
course, shared by the magnificent in- 
strument at his disposal. The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in mid-season form was 
almost ideally responsive to his behests. 


Naturally, under these circumstances, 
the soloist, although of signal worth, 
was of secondary interest in the pro- 
ceedings. Hulda Lashanska_ revealed 
her opulent, pleasing and well trained 
soprano in an aria from the almost for- 
gotten ‘“‘Amleto” of Franco Faccio, and 
in the once popular “Pleurez mes yeux” 
from Massenet’s ‘‘Le Cid.” 


Recall Episode of 1907 


The thrilling advent of Mengelberg 
evoked a flutter among local musical 
archivists who recalled the narrow 
margin by which the genius of the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw missed be- 
coming conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra some years ago. Following 
the death of Fritz Scheel and the brief 
tenure of Leandro Campanari, Charles 
Augustus Davis, then manager of the 
orchestra, was dispatched to Europe in 
1907 in search of the best leader pro- 
curable. Three conductors were re- 
garded as especially in the running— 
Sir Henry Wood of London, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff and Willem Mengelberg. 
The first named a financial recompense 
considered inadmissible. Mr. Davis was 
unable to enter Russia and the Rach- 
maninoff plans were thus fractured. Mr. 
Mengelberg accepted the salary figure, 
but he was involved in unbreakable en- 
gagements as conductor of the choral 
society in The Hague and as guest con- 
ductor at the Frankfort festival. The 
choice then fell upon Carl Pohlig of 
Stuttgart, who headed the Philadelphia 
organization until the arrival of Leopold 
Stokowski. H. T. ©... 





MONTEUX MEN BID 
PHILADELPHIA ‘ADIEU’ 


After Thirty-six Years Famed 
Symphony Gives Up Series 
—Local Forces Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra played its swan 
song in Philadelphia Monday evening, 
closing a period of thirty-six consecutive 
seasons in this city with this year’s final 
concert. The program was one of the 
best of the last several years and made 
the circumstances which force the Bos- 
ton Orchestra to abandon its annual 
Philadelphia visits the more regrettable. 
Much sorrow has been expressed in 
musical circles at the termination of the 
Boston Symphony visits here. The 
announcement has been definitely made 
that the orchestra will not return here 
next season and no hope is held out for 
subsequent seasons. 

The farewell audience was much 
larger than has been the recent wont. 
The galleries were filled, though down- 
stairs the Academy had empty seats and 
boxes. The orchestra showed some of 
its old-time fire in the reading of the 
Brahms Second Symphony, particularly 
the slow movement, which was done with 
feeling and distinction. At the finale, 
also given with power, the players had 
to rise and take an acknowledgment of 
their excellence. The “Tannhauser” 


Overture and Liszt’s symphonic poem 
“Orpheus” were the additional orchestral 
numbers. The soloist was Erno Doh- 
nanyi, who was a soloist with the Boston- 
ians just a score of years ago. This time 
he gave Mozart’s G Major Concerto, 
playing with fine articulation and clar- 
ity. It was Mozart played in the au- 
thentic Mozart manner. At the conclu- 
sion of the concert Mr. Monteux was re- 
called repeatedly and the orchestra-men 
had to rise twice in response to fervid 
applause before they and Philadelphia 
parted company. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra on Wednes- 
day gave the last of its so-called “cam- 





pus concerts” at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The program was conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski in person. Pre- 
vious concerts, five in number, have 
been under the satisfying direction of 
Thaddeus Rich. Mr. Stokowski repeated 
in part one of his finest programs of the 
year—the Tchaikovsky, which he gave in 
the regular series and as one of the sup- 
plementary concerts in the Academy. 
The soloist, Margaret Sittig, violinist, 
gave an excellent account of her talent. 


An orchestral innovation was the invi- 
tation concert of the Matinée Musical 
Club Orchestra, composed of thirty-five 
young women members of the noted local 
organization, under the direction of Nina 
Prettyman Howell. This excellent ag- 
gregation has been heard frequently in 
connection with the concerts of the 
parent body in the fortnightly functions 
at the Bellevue-Stratford headquarters 
but in this individual appearance showed 
of course a wider range of attainment. 
The numbers began with the “Frei- 
schiitz”’ Overture and included the Bacch- 
anale from “Samson and Delilah” and 
Three Dances from German’s “Henry 
VIII.” Mrs. Howell proved an admirable 
conductor. Vera Monks, soprano, sang 
well Secchi’s “Caro Selve” and an aria 
from “Aida.” Lewis James Howell, bari- 
tone, always a deserved favorite, gave 
several numbers. 

For its Lenten program, Tuesday 
afternoon, the Matinée Musical Club had 


- Dr. J. Fred Wolle, director of the Bach 


Festival at Bethlehem, as a guest. He 
delivered a short lecture recital on Bach’s 
B Minor Mass. Harry Alexander 
Matthews’s prize composition, “‘Consola- 
tion,” was given with the composer at 
the piano, assisted by Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler, harpist; Lucius Cole, violinist, 
and Bertrand Austin, ’cellist. Vincent 
d’Indy’s Cantata, “Mary Magdalen,” was 
sung under direction of Mrs. Edward 
Philip Linch, who with Mrs. Camille 
Zeckwer was in general charge of the 
program. Among the afternoon’s solo- 
ists were Maude Hanson Pettit, soprano; 
Elizabeth de Bow Thompson, mezzo- 
soprano, and Edna Smith Varwig, 
soprano. 


A Colonial program arranged by Mrs. 
Gardner Nicholas and Mrs. William 
Wharton featured the Philadelphia 
Music Club’s afternoon in the clover 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford. The 


chorus was directed by Mrs. J. W. S.- 


Holton. Contributors to the program 
were Bessie Phillips, contralto; Lilian 
Gingrich, soprano; Florence Adele 


Wightman, harpist, and Dorothy Philips, 
reader. . 

The first of a new series of studio 
evenings was held by Mrs. Ada Turner 
Kurtz, who presented three admirable 
artists, Ethel Niethammer, soprano; 
Robert Jack, bass-baritone, and Florence 
Kline, alto. 

Sammy Kramer, the boy violinist who 
created a sensation here last season, was 
heard again at the Academy of Music 
before a rather small audience. The 
youngster has made much progress in 
the year that has elapsed. 

An audience that overflowed the Aca- 
demy greeted Mme. Galli-Curci for her 
final local appearance of the season. In 
Meyerbeer’s “Star of the North” air and 
barearolle, with flute obbligato, she 
thrilled her audience with her adept 
coloratura. She also sang several lyric 
numbers. W. R. M. 


PHILADELPHIA WEEK 
AN OPERATIC FEAST 


Metropolitan and Local Forces 
All Give Performances 
—Pavlowa Appears 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—Philadel- 
phia has been more than well supplied 
operatically this week. “Rigoletto” was 
on the weekly bill of the Metropolitan 
Company from New York. The occasion 
was signalized by the début of Cora 
Chase as Gilda. She sang with nicety 
of voice and excellent control. It was 
pleasant to have for the nonce a heroine 
who was neither buxom nor antique. 
De Luca gave his familiar and dramatic 
Rigoletto, and the Duke was Charles 
Hackett. Moranzoni was the conductor. 


The Verdi Opera Company, a new 
organization, made its bow at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, also honoring 
Verdi, as its débutant production was 
“Trovatore.” The performance was 
spirited and the audience much smaller 
than the merits of the enterprise de- 
served. It is a pity that Philadelphia 
has not some available auditorium less 
capacious than the Metropolitan yet big 
enough for operatic representations. 
Ettore Martini, the local conductor, and 
a leader in Italian circles, gave a good 
reading of the score. Agnes Robinson 
was a clear voiced Leonora and Dota 
Dorea was a_ theatrically effective 
Azucena. Romeo Boscacci and Silvio 
Garavelli were the Manrico and Count 
de Luna respectively. 


The company also gave a satisfactory 
production of “Rigoletto” with Antonio 
Scarduzio as the Jester, Lina Palmieri 
as Gilda and Salvatore Sciaretti as the 
Duke. . 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany resumed its interrupted season 
with a performance of “Aida” last night 
at the Metropolitan. The company is 
now under the direction of Ralph 
Paonessa, said to be the youngest im- 
presario currently giving opera. The 
cast included Louise Darclee as Aida, 
Ada Paggi as Amneris, Francesco Boc- 
cafasco as Rhadames, Italo Picchi as 
Ramfis and Giuseppe Pimazzani_ as 
Amonasro. The conductor was Ful- 
genzio Guerrieri, already familiar from 
previous productions of the company 
early in the season. 








Anna Pavlowa and_ her Russian 
dancers gave two largely attended per- 
formances at the Metropolitan last 


Saturday. Of real novelty was a new 
divertissement, “The California Poppy,” 
a colorful conception. Pavlowa and 
Volinine were seen in some exquisite 
dances. 


Henry Gurney, tenor, gave his annual 
recital in Witherspoon Hall before a 
large audience. Mr. Gurney was in ex- 
cellent voice and won much merited 
applause. His program was a source of 
much enjoyment. 

Agnes Reifsnyder, contralto, assisted 
by Gertrude Tyrrell, pianist, was heard 
in an interesting recital in Witherspoon 
Hall. Miss Tyrrell played Chopin and 
Brahms numbers. Miss_ Reifsnyder, 
whose voice is rich and velvety, was 
heard in a miscellaneous program. 

W. R. Mz. 


Franklin Riker to Give Recital 


Two of his own songs, “Alone” and 
“Autumn Rovers,” will be on Franklin 
Riker’s program at his song recital in 
Aeolian Hall the evening of April 5. 
Mr. Riker, who is well known in New 
York as a tenor and song composer, will 
also have classic numbers, German 
Lieder and American songs on his list. 





GUEST CONDUCTORS ~ 
DIRECT IN ST. Lowy 


Fischer and Spiering Continye 
Local Symphony Seri 
Other Music Events 


St. Louis, March 19.—The 
Society gave four concerts Symphony 
period of five days, this being occagi,.* 
by the postponement of the i 
twelfth pair, on account of Mr Fle 
funeral. At the first two eon cts 
Frederick Fischer conducted in a — 
that brought him unstinted praise Te 
orchestra outdid itself to assist him : 
opened with the Beethoven “Leonont 
Overture No. 3, followed by a gy 2 
reading of the Tchaikovsky Concerto NV 
1, for piano, with Benno Moiseiwitge, . 
soloist. The latter received a rouse 
ovation. The “Siegfried Idyl” ang ie 
Strauss tone-poem, “Death and ‘ 
figuration,’ were the other orchestra] 
rg d pair, Th 

e second pair, Theodore Spjop; 
was guest conductor. In a orien 
gram he revealed thorough equipmen 
for his task. He gave the Webe 
“Euryanthe” Overture, the Brahns 
Symphony No. 1, and Tchaikovsky; 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The soloist was 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, whose rich 
voice was heard in an aria from Ta 
Favorita” and a group of songs, 

The Bolm Ballet and Little Symphony 
under Georges Barrére appeared her 
March 11 at the Odeon under Elizabeth 
Cueney’s management. The evening’s 
program was much enjoyed by a good 
sized audience. Mr. Bolm and his corps 
de ballet interpreted some very fine 
numbers, and the orchestral items were 
well in keeping. 

A recent “Pop” concert brought the 
appearance of Gladys Stevenson, pianist 
of this city. She played the Saint-Saéns 
Second Concerto in approved style. Con- 
ductor Fischer gave her a fine accom. 
paniment. H. W 


PITTSBURGH SOCIETY 
CLOSES ITS SEASOK 


Gauthier and N . Y. Chamber 
Music Society Aid 
Art Society 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 19.—The con- 
cluding concert of the Art Society’s sea- 
son brought the New York Chamber 
Music Society and Eva Gauthier, soprano, 
to our city in a program of musical 
modernism that left a distinct impres 
sion on the fair sized audience that 
turned out to hear them. Superb was 
the work of the instrumentalists, but 
most interesting were the numbers that 
combined the voice and _ instruments, 
foremost among which were the Str- 
vinsky “Chansons Plaisantes,” the Res- 
pighi “Tramonto” and the Graingtr 
“Died for Love.” Mme. Gauthier also 
was heard in a group of solos, excel- 
lently accompanied by Leroy Shields, 
that wound through Debussy, Turina, 
Ravel, de Falla and a Cyril Scott encoré, 
and brought out her many fine V 
qualities. 

Among the myriad programs of pas 
sion music in this the Lenten seasol, 
commendable was the reading of the 
Dubois “Seven Last Words,” by the choir 
of St. Andrew’s Church in a spe 
musical service last Sunday evening 
under the direction of Charles A. 
stock. Assisting musicians were 
Shumaker, violinist; Joseph Derdey 
cellist; and Joseph Shuecker, harpist 
Soloists were Genevieve Marshall, % 
prano; Edmund Ebert, tenor, and Haro 
Gittings, baritone, all well-known Pitts 
burgh vocalists. . 

James A. Bortz, manager of the serié 
of popular concerts whose second seas 
recently closed, was enthusiastically * 
ceived by good sized audiences, has a 
nounced a list of sixteen artists to Phe 
in his seven recitals of next season. ad 
new series will contain Vasa Prih “ 
Bohemian violinist, and Olive Kline, © 
prano, Oct. 21; Cecil Fanning, baritor® 
and May Mukle, ’cellist, Nov. 4; Mare 
Craft, soprano, and Serges Prokolie® 
Russian composer-pianist, Nov. 18; 
nora Sparkes, soprano, an¢ + Dil 
Hutchinson, pianist, Dec. 2; Mildre Aa 
ling, harpist, and Fred Patton, beri 
Jan. 6; Nevada van Der Veer, com 0: 
and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, Fe ys, 
and Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-con anced 
with a ’cello soloist to be ae Ww 
later, March 3. . E.™. 
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FLOR ONVENTION IN TAMPA 





rge City of State Sends Dele- 
stl tn Gives Chief Address 


gates 

iA., March 19.—The conven- 
Tae day, of the Florida Feder- 
bom Sf Music Clubs, was held under the 
ation ship of the State president, Susan 
leaders Rollins College, Winter Park. 
Dye important Florida city was repre- 
Every by one or more delegates, and the 
sente held at the Tampa Bay 


: e 
ses ne Tampa Friday Music Clu 


; receiving club. 
ne ae meetings on the first day 
prief, the reports emphasizing the 
pase ess of the State in music. Bertha 
ae of Jacksonville, told of the 
Fosté’s of that city. Mrs. Frank A. 
ee ling, president of the National 
aeration, was also present and de- 
ivered an address. A young artists’ 
yo test was also held, and a concert in 
— figured Mana-Zucca, William 
Roby, tenor, and Christine Langen- 
han, Was presented. The second day 
given over to Charles D. Isaacson, 
est of honor. J ohn C. Freund, editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, was to have been 
resent in this capacity, but was pre- 
naa from doing so shortly before the 
convention, and his place was taken by 
ir. Isaacson. An address was made by 
Mr, Isaacson before the convention and 
later he addressed the high school pupils, 
and was guest at a luncheon to meet 
Yayor Brown and the leading business 
f the city. 
"ak result of the convention, Mayor 
Brown and the business men of the city 
romised to aid the cause of music. , A 
resolution was also passed regretting 
the absence of Mr. Freund. 


was & 





Chicago Madrigal Club Gives First Hear- 
ing of Prize Work 


Cuicaco, March 19.—Herbert Gould, 
basso, and one of Chicago’s best known 
musicians, was the assisting artist with 
the Chicago Madrigal Club at its second 
concert at Kimball Hall, March 17. He 
was heard, among other numbers, in 
Mendelssohn’s “I Am a Roamer Bold,” 
Frederic Keel’s “Salt Water Ballads” 
and some encores, which he sang in 
noble voice, with fine style and excellent 
munciation. The feature of the choral 
singing by the club was the first per- 
formance on any stage of the prize win- 
ting madrigal of the year. This was 
Samuel Richard Gaines’s_ setting of 
Christopher Marlowe’s poem, “Come 
live with me and be my love.” The new 
composition is a skillful one, following 
the traditions of the old madrigal style, 
though with a freer harmonic basis and 
wider vocal range. D. A. Clippinger 
conducted, and the club sang with clean, 
(risp style, pure tone and good bal- 

E. C. M. 
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Florence Macbeth Appears in Legion 
Series at Durham, N. C. 


DurHAM, N. C., March 20.—Florence 
Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
was heard recently in the Legion Star 
Series by an audience which taxed the 
tapacity of the Academy of Music. Miss 
Macbeth, accompanied by George Rob- 
erts, offered groups of old and modern 
French, Italian, Russian and English 
songs, and made an excellent impression. 
he concert was under the local manage- 
ment of Edgar Howerton. Miss Macbeth 
Was engaged to open the 1921-22 series. 





Grainger Recital Excites Bloomington 


yj pOoMINGTON, Inu., March 20.—At 
Ch Concert for the Amateur Musical 
ub, given at the Coliseum, Percy 
ip pianist, won excited applause 
dall program which opened with Bach, 
mt with the modern Englishmen in 
to iy of Scott and Quilter, came down 
€ younger American composers in 
Valter Kramer’s “A Fragment” and 
he Guion’s setting of “Turkey in the 
a. accorded a hearing to the 
re Piano utterances of Chopin and 
cr let Grieg speak briefly in his 
the macttatne’, and finally displayed 
Ape alist’s own gifts as a composer. 
setti Tiginal “Mock Morris Dance,” his 
hg of the “Irish Tune from County 


fen? and the “Gumsucker’s March” 
nol In a Nutshell’? Suite were the 


which served this purpose. 





Arden and Laurenti in Joint Program 


On March 6, Cecil Arden, contralto, 
“ arto Laurenti, baritone, both of 
Pants Topolitan Opera, were heard to 
nlvania wig ae at the Hotel Penn- 
: ’ er j - 
il of Jewish Wo 20 Suaptene of the Coun 









Unprecedented Ovation for Violinist at 
His Recital There 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 16.—When 
Fritz Kreisler stepped before an audi- 
ence which filled both auditorium and 
stage seats of the Murat Theater on 
Monday evening, March 14, he was wel- 
comed with an ovation such as no other 
artist has ever been accorded here. His 
art made a deep appeal. The violinist’s 
vehicles were works of Bach, Vieux- 
temps and others, including many of his 
own compositions. Carl Lamson, at the 
piano, gave him admirable support. The 
concert was under the management of 
— Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Associa- 
ion. 

The Lincoln Trio, Ella Schroeder, vio- 
lin; Hansi Humphreys, ’cello, and Mrs. 
S. K. Ruick, piano, is fast gaining in 
popularity. On Sunday evenings a 
vocal quartet assists. Anne Parkin and 
Dr. Paul Kleeman are vocal a 

;& 





SONG LEADERS OF SOUTH 
PLAN FIRST CONVENTION 





Ten-Day Conference Arranged for 


April—MacDowell Choral 
Club Disbands 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 19.—The 
Southern Song Leaders’ Conference, the 
first of the kind ever held in the South, 
will be held here April 19, to be in ses- 
sion ten days. Choir leaders, pastors 
and others interested in music will at- 
tend from every part of the South. 
Classes in music, designed especially for 
leaders, will occupy the day and in the 
evenings there will be concerts and re- 
citals, to some of which the public will 
be invited. The classroom instruction 
will cover about forty hours during the 
conference. The faculty will be com- 
posed of able musicians and directors of 
New Orleans and other cities. Charles 
H. Gabriel, composer, of Chicago, and 
I. E. Reynolds, head of the Music School 
of the Northwestern Baptist Institute, 
will be among the teachers. 

Alfred Cortot dispiayed notable pian- 
ism in a recital at the Athenaeum, in 
conjunction with reproductions by the 
Duo-Art Piano. Mr. Cortot was pre- 
sented with a wreath on behalf of the 
people of this city. 

An evening of chamber music com- 
plimentary to music-lovers was given 
by the Grunewald Quintet, March 3. 
Rene Salomon and Albert Kirst, violins; 
Carl Mauderer, viola; Louis Faget, 
’cello, and Mme. Wehrmann-Schaffner, 
piano, presented a program of numbers 
by Smetana, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert and César Franck. 

The oldest choral club in the city, the 
MacDowell Choral Club, has disbanded, 
owing to the illness of its inspiration 
and director, Mrs. F. W. Bott. The 
club, before the war, was called the 
Schumann Choral Club, having been re- 
named from the St. Cecilia Society. The 
members will seek admission to other 
choral bodies. Bw. P. &. 





NEW ORLEANS, March 11.—The re- 
markable voice of a little Crowley, La., 
woman, Hazel Dare Wilder, the twen- 
ty-four-year old wife of a farmer near 
that town, was heard in Beaumont, Tex., 
early in March. Plans were at once 
made for her to return to Beaumont as 
soon as arrangements could be made for 
a concert for her benefit, free of all ex- 
pense to herself. Judge Gordon and his 
wife, leading people of Beaumont, paid 
$100 each for seats to hear the girl with 
the “fairy voice.” Everyone is anxious 
to give Mrs. Wilder a chance to study 
just as they are in New Orleans. Mrs. 
Wilder sang in Port Arthur at the 
Rotary Club banquet the next evening, 
motoring over in a closed car. She was 
met by true enthusiasts who pledge 
themselves to assist in the making of 
her career. Mrs. Wilder is the young 
woman in whom Alessandro Bonci and 
Luisa Tetrazzini showed great interest 
while in New Orleans nen: 





Loraine Wyman to Aid Ferrari at Lec- 
ture 


Gustave Ferrari will give an hour of 
lecture and music on the afternoon of 
April 7 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, on 
“Songs and Their Interpretation,” a lec- 
ture in which he has been heard several 
times this season with marked success. 
On this occasion he will have the assist- 
ance of Loraine Wyman in the presen- 
tation of the songs. The performance is 
under Mr. Ferrari’s personal direction. 


WITH CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


Contralto Heard in Operatic Numbers 
With Stock Forces—Glazounoff 
Work Is Revived 


CuHIcAGo, March 19.—Margaret Mat- 
zenauer was the soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony at Orchestra Hall, yesterday 
afternoon. As is the custom when a 
singer appears with the orchestra, she 
appedred three times. Her first number 
was Beethoven’s “Ah! Perfido,” the sec- 
ond the “Letter Scene,” from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Eugene Onegin” and the third and 
most magnificent the “Love Death” from 
“Tristan.” 

The final number was sung in Eng- 
lish, a language which she sings su- 
perbly. She is one of the few artists 
within memory who sings with appar- 
ently equal ease in both the contralto 
and soprano ranges, with the dark color 
of the contralto and the brilliant tone of 
the high soprano at call on will. 

The dramatic intensity of the “Love 
Death” had a new and fine orchestral 
introduction. Instead of the prelude to 
the opera, which is customarily used, 
Conductor Stock had arranged a series 
of excerpts from the third act; its own 
prelude, Tristan’s vision and the arrival 
of the ships, which, being closer ta the 
“Love Death,” became a more logical 
—_ therefore, more effective introduc- 
ion. 

For the orchestral part of the program 
Conductor Stock gave a number of re- 
vivals, all beautifully played. They were 
d’Albert’s overture to “The Improvisa- 
tore,” Glazounoff’s Sixth Symphony and 
Debussy’s “Iberia.” The Glazounoff 
work had not been played for twenty 
years, having had its first and only per- 
formance in the lifetime of Theodore 
Thomas at the Auditorium. 

E. C. M. 








J. W. F. Leman Pupils in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, March 20.—Another 
of his artist-pupils’ recitals recently 
drew attention again to the work which 
J. .W. F. Leman is doing as a violin 
teacher. John Richardson was heard in 
Cecil Burleigh’s Concerto, Roy Comfort 
in a group of Kreisler numbers, Oscar 
Langman in ‘The Butterfly” by Hubay 
and Elgar’s Caprice. Others who were 
heard to advantage were Elizabeth 
Doerr, violinist; Erl Beatty, pianist; 
Frank Oglesby, tenor; Helen Lampert, 
soprano; Cecil Richardson and Helen 
Bock, pianists, and Romeo Cello, ’cellist. 
Mr. Leman, who also has students in 
theory and composition, has been par- 
ticularly busy lately with the selection 
of the personnel of the orchestra which 
he will conduct for the fourth season 
~_ year at the Steel Pier in Atlantic 

ity. 


Applaud Mrs. Bready in South Orange 


SouTH ORANGE, 'N. J., March 20.—The 
meeting of the Outlook Club which took 
place at the studio of Mrs. Theodore M. 
Brown recently had Mrs. George Lee 
Bready, the opera-recitalist, as its at- 
traction. The work considered by Mrs. 
Bready was Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et 
Dalila.” After sketching the composer’s 
life and activities as a creative artist, 
Mrs. Bready played portions of each act 
of the opera, reciting the text at the 
same time and so conveying a compre- 
hensive idea of the work. She was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 








William Wellington Norton to Head 
Community Music in Flint, Mich. 


Fuint, MicH., March 14.—William 
Wellington Norton, for eight years 
head of the music department at the 
University of North Dakota, and for the 
past three years connected with the 
Community Service, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed music director of the Flint Com- 
munity Music Association, to’ succeed 
George Oscar Bowen who has gone to 
the University of Michigan as head of 
the Public School Music Department. 





Club Closes Musicales for 


Season 


The final morning musicale of the 
Euterpe Club, Mrs. A. B. Jamison, presi- 
dent, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on March 10. Claude Warford, the di- 
rector, provided an interesting program 
in presenting Rosemary Pfaff, coloratura 
soprano. Ethel Wright- Fuson, con- 
tralto, also made a special appeal when 
she gave a group of Indian songs in cos- 
tume. Thomas Fuson, tenor, and Vin- 
cent Mignola, a young violinist, were 
mers who gave pleasure with their 
work. 


Euterpe 
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A CLUBS MEET FOR KREISLER IN INDIANAPOLIS MATZENAUER IS SOLOIST Melvena Passmore Admired in Oxford, 


Ohio 
OXFORD, OHIO, March 18.—Melvena 
Passmore, coloratura soprano, assisted 
by Lucile Wilkin at the piano, gave a 


recital at the Western College for 
Women on the evening of March 12, be- 
ing warmly received by her audience. 
Miss Passmore was heard in “Ah, Fors’ 
é Lui” from “Traviata” and Proch’s 
“Theme and Variations,” among other 
numbers. A return engagement is being 
arranged for next season. 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS LOCAL ARTISTS 


Kathleen Hart Bibb and Ruth Ray Ap- 
pear at Popular Concerts—Kreisler, 
Prihoda and Others Heard 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 19.—Fol- 
lowing the established custom, the or- 
chestral management is giving prefer- 


ence to Minneapolis artists as soloists 
at the Sunday popular concerts of the 
closing season. Last Sunday’s program 
was brightened by the appearance of 
Kathleen Hart Bibb. The admiration of 
the audience was fully justified. 

Ruth Ray was another successful so- 
loist with the orchestra under the baton 
of Engelbert Roentgen, who occupied the 
conductor’s stand. , 

Vasa Prihoda made a sensational ap- 
pearance as soloist in the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, and had to give several encore 
numbers. The Second Symphony of the 
Swedish composer, Kurt Attenberg, 
played with color, was another feature 
of interest. ; 

Fritz Kreisler’s second recital of the 
season, managed by R. J. Horgan, drew 
a capacity audience to the Auditcrium 
and afforded much gratification. 

The Elks’ Glee Club, a body of thirty 
men, doing superlatively fine work under 
Dr. William Rhys-Herbert, gave its fifth 
annual concert March 14 at the Audi- 
torium. Louis Graveure was assisting 
soloist. With Edouard Gendron at the 
piano, he contributed much to the even- 
ing’s success. Incidental solos were sung 
by C. C. Pingry and J. J. Granbeck. 

F. L. C. B. 











University Glee Club to Sing for Semi- 
Centennial Fund of. Wellesley 


The University Glee Club will give a 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, on the 
evening of April 1, for the benefit of the 
Semi-Centennial Fund of Wellesley Col- 
lege. Besides numbers by the club, 
solos will be offered by John Barnes 
Wells and Horace L. Davis, tenors, and 
Mr. Macnoe. -The patronesses of the 
concert include: Mrs. Charles Evans 
Hughes, Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, Mrs. 
Richard Billings, Mrs. Gutzon Borglum, 
Mrs. George J. Gould, Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, Mrs. Samuel Lewisohn, Mrs. 
George Wickersham, Mrs. Paul Cravath, 
Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, Mrs. Bruce 
Barton, Mrs. Cleveland Dodge, Mrs. 
Thomas W. Lamont, Mrs. Ernest M. 
Stires, Mrs. Hiram W. Sibley, Mrs. Guy 
Tripp, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany and Mrs. 
William Fellowes Morgan. 





Artists Using Ferrari’s Songs 
At her recital at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, Yvette Guilbert sang 


two songs by Gustave Ferrari, “En- 
fance” and “Ballade du Pauvre Corps 
Humaine.” Marguerita Sylva and Lucy 
Gates are singing his new song, “Shoes,” 
and Reinald Werrenrath is presenting 
“Le Miroir” at each of his concerts. 
Two small choruses for women’s voices 
from Mr. Ferrari’s pen have just been 
published, “Lullaby” and “The Cruise.” 
Both bear the imprint of the Boston 
Music Company. 





Stoessel to Aid Morris in Concert 


A program of his compositions will 
be given by Harold Morris, pianist-com- 


poser, at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of March 29, with the assistance of Al- 
bert Stoessel, violinist. The works per- 
formed will be the Piano Sonatas in B 
Flat Minor, Op. 2, composed in 1914, 
and another in A Flat, Op. 3, composed 
in 1915, as well as a Sonata for Piano 
and Violin, in E Flat, Op. 6, which dates 
from 1919. 


Fourth Concert Season for Quine 


Despite his appointment to the teach- 
ing staff of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, John Quine, baritone, will be 
widely heard in concert next season. 
Several engagements have already been 
booked for him, for what will be his 
fourth season in the concert field. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Temple Ahavath 
Chesed was well filled recently when 
Bertha M. Foster presented Greta Chal- 
len Berg, soprano, in recital. 

* * * 


NorFoLk, VA.—J. J. Miller, for many 
years organist of Christ Church, is giv- 
ing his usual Lenten series of free organ 
recitals on Tuesday evenings. 

* * * 


MaTsqul, B. C.—The Scandinavian 
Male Chorus of Bellingham, Wash., en- 
tertained the Scandinavian Fraternity in 
a program of choral and solo numbers 
recently. 

* * * 

LOWELL, Mass.—An interesting recital 
was given recently by the pupils of Julius 
Woessner, with the assistance of a small 
orchestra, and Frances Goggin and 
Morris Choen, pianists. 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Sylvia Baine gave 
a piano recital at the parish house of 


Trinity Church recently. She had the 


assistance of her father, a tenor; and her 
teacher, Mrs. F. Baroby Leach. 
* bo 


CHICAGO, March 12.—Louis Seidman, 
the Chicago manager, left for New York 
this week to engage a list of artists for 
the annual music festival at Winona 
Lake, Ind., Aug. 17, 18 and 19. 


TORONTO, CAN.—Rose Graham, pupil 
of Miss Falconbridge of the Hambourg 
Conservatory, was heard in a varied pro- 
gram at Forester’s Hall recently. She 
was assisted by Benny Halpern, violin 
pupil of Miss Dennison. 

* * * 

NORFOLK, VA.—Mrs. John B. Miles, 
chairman of the Music Committee of the 
Arts Association, presented Mrs. Callen- 
bach, mezzo-soprano and a pupil of 
Protheroe, and Harry Blostein, violinist, 
at the Arts Building recently. 

* co * 


NEw YorK.—Frederick Cromweed, 
pianist, gave an interesting program be- 
fore an assembly of 1500 students in the 
auditorium of New York University. 
His numbers included compositions by 
Liszt, Mendelssohn and Chopin. 


* #* * 


WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Two cantatas, 
Dubois’s “Seven Last Words,” and 
Marks’s “Victory Divine,” were given 
as a Lenten program by the choir of the 
Congregational Church, under the direc- 
tion of the organist, Floyd Wallace. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A lecture-recital was 
given in Reed College Chapel by Lucien 
E. Becker, organist, recently. The event 
was sixth of a series of recitals given by 
Mr. Becker on the second Tuesday even- 
ing of each month from October to May. 

* * «& 


CHICAGO, March 12.—Virginia Van 
Riper, soprano, achieved much success 
when she sang at the Sunday afternoon 
musicale of the Chicago Athletic Club 
a week ago. Appearing in a miscel- 
laneous program, she was warmly re- 
ceived by the audience. 

ok * * 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Two_ excellent 
evening recitals have been given in the 
New Century Auditorium by Irma Sey- 
del, violinist, assisted by Edgar Fowlston, 
baritone, and Artemisa Elizondo, pianist, 
under auspices of John L. Fisher Naval 
Post, American Legion. 

* * * 

PotspAM, N. Y.—The senior class of 
the Crane Normal Institute of Music, 
assisted by Franklin H. Bishop, John W. 
Maxy, William D. Olsan and Jerome 
Sisson, recently presented an evening of 
songs and dances of “Ye Olden Time” 
in the Normal Auditorium. 

HoLyoKE, Mass. — Professor William 
Churchill Hammond, head of the music 
department of Holyoke College, gave his 
750th organ recital at the Skinner 
Memorial Church recently. Adele M. 
Graves, harpist and pupil of Alfred Holy 
of the Boston Symphony, was the assist- 
ing artist. 

* a ba 

CHARLES CITy, Iowa.—A new instru- 

mental organization, the Entre Nous 
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Club, was formed recently by seven 
young women at the home of Lula La 
Velle. The members are Sybil Fenholt, 
Miss La Velle, Marion Ferguson, Betty 
Jones, Irene Moore, Ella Bleakley and 
Grace Williams. 

* * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A program of or- 
gan music was presented by Sidney C. 
Durst at the Roberts Park Church, 
March 8, under the auspices of the In- 
diana Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. He had the assistance of 
Mrs. Leroy Burtch, organist, and Mrs. 
James H. Lowry, soprano. 

ok * * 


MonMouTH, ORE.—The Oregan Nor- 
mal School endorsed the national week 
of song movement in varied programs 
recently. The various activities were 
directed by Zella Landon, Miss Schuette, 
Miss Taylor, Miss McChesney, Edyth 
Driver, Muriel Paul, Thomas Wilfred, 
Mary Wilson and Agnes Christensen. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Henry Souvaine, pian- 
ist, and Ethel Rist Mellor, soprano, gave 
a joint recital recently in Chancellor’s 
Hall. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, New York 
music critic, spoke on “Music Apprecia- 
tion” at a rehearsal of the Albany Com- 
munity Chorus at the State Education 
Building. Mr. Souvaine was the soloist. 

* * * 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—On Sunday, 
March 6, Gounod’s “Gallia” was sung in 
both Christ Episcopal Church and the 
First Congregational Church. Alfred 
J. C. Bailey is the organist and director 
at Christ Church. Mrs. A. T. Kelly sang 
the soprano part at the Congregational 
Church under the direction of Fred L. 
Brown. 

cS * * 

LARAMIE, Wyo.—The members of the 
music faculty of the University of 
Wyoming were heard in concert in the 
main auditorium recently. Those who 
appeared were Hazel Everingham, 
pianist; Ermine Thompson, soprano; 
Ruth Filmore Smith, violinist; Carl F. 
Jessen, pianist, and George Edwin 
Knapp, baritone. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Susie Fennell 
Pipes entertained the members of the 
Portland Alumnae Club of Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon, national musical sorority, recently. 
A musical study program on Russian 
music was illustrated by Mrs. Margaret 
Mansfield Sims, president of the Club, 
and Helen Watt. Mrs. Pipes played a 
number of violin solos. 

* * * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Frederick Gun- 
ster, tenor, appeared under the auspices 
of the Birmingham Music Study Club 
recently at the Jefferson Theater. Mrs. 
Edna Gockel Gussen was at the piano. 
Clifford Kershaw, ’cellist, who is leaving 
soon for Philadelphia, made his last ap- 
pearance here on an occasion arranged 
for community singing. 

* * * 


St AUGUSTINE, FLA.—A recent lecture- 
recital by Mrs. Edward MacDowell was 
one of the events of the season. The St. 
Cecilia Club, with its membership of 
last year more than doubled, has been 
active. The Italian Day was of unusual 
interest, featuring Daisy Wilson, so- 
prano, of Atlanta, who has been coaching 
with Professor Douglas. 

* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—Marion Vaug- 
han Ells appeared in a violin recital in 
Seattle lately, playing solos and duets 
with her teacher, Vaughan Arthur. Mil- 
dred Ebey Robinson also appeared in 
violin recital in Seattle, playing before 
the King County representatives of the 
American Legion. Miss Robinson is a 
pupil of Mme. Davenport-Engberg. 

* * * 

LYNN, Mass, March 12.—Raymond 
Havens, pianist, played here in a recital, 
on the afternoon of March 8, before a 
large and cordial audience. He con- 
tributed a program of standard works, 
including Schubert’s Impromptu in B 
Flat and the Schumann “Carneval,” and 
disclosed superior artistic gifts. There 
were many encores. 


- teresting 


TORONTO, CAN.—A children’s concert 
was given at the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music recently by Olive and Mar 
Bush. Special interest centered in Nora 
Holland’s “A King’s Son of Erin,” a 
fairy song set to fairy-like music by Dr. 
Healy Hillan of the Conservatory. The 
Home and School Council is considering 
giving a similar concert. 

* * * 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—A Sunday even- 
ing concert was given recently at the 
Nashua Country Club, before an appre- 
ciative audience of members and guests. 
The program directed by Eusebius G. 
Hood, was presented by Mrs. Doris 
White Whitney, ’cellist; Mrs. Edith 
Phaneuf, soprano; Rudolph Pepin, pian- 
ist, and Norman P. Carpenter, tenor. 

* * * 


Keyport, N. J.—The series of musical 
services which have been given by the 
choir of the Baptist Church, G. M. Col- 
lins, organist and director, for the past 
four years, are attracting large audi- 
ences. The third in this season’s series 
took place Feb. 27 when the choir had 
the assistance of Myrtle Sickles, so- 
prano, and Raymond Bartlett, tenor. 

* * * 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Gamut Club 
elected a new executive board at its re- 
cent annual meeting. The members are 
C. E. Pemberton, E. G. Judah, L. E. 
Behymer, Ben Field, Hans Sinne, Joseph 
P. Dupuy, Charles C. Draa, William 
Wolf and A. D. Hunter. Mr. Behymer 
was chosen president; Mr. Judah, vice- 
president, and Mr. Pemberton, secretary 
and treasurer. 

* * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Manner- 
chor, comprising a chorus of thirty-eight 
male voices, gave its first concert of the 
season in Eastern Star Hall, assisted by 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin, soprano; Mrs. 
Frederick W. Cross, pianist; Frederick 
J. Maples, tenor, and William Kahle, 
baritone. The chorus was led by Henry 
Hamecher in numbers by Loellmer, Her- 
mer and Greig. 

oa * 

OKLAHOMA CiITy, OKLA.—Bertha Be- 
land, pianist, of Guthrie, presented a 
program before the Acorn Club at its 
recent meeting at the home of Mrs. W. 
W. Rucks. Miss Beland’s numbers in- 
cluded “Sundown” by Helen Hopekirk, 
the second movement of Schumann’s G 
Minor Sonata, Chopin’s Etude, Op. 23, 
and Liszt’s “St. Francis Talking to the 
Birds” and “St. Francis Walking on the 
Water.” 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—“The Enchanted 
Princess,” a dance pantomime, was pre- 
sented at the Heilig Theater by the stu- 
dents of Marie Gammie. The MacDowell 
Club chorus, with Mae Dearborn Schwab 
as soloist, and a large string orchestra, 
conducted by William H. Boyer, super- 
visor of music in the Portland public 
schools, assisted in making the perform- 
ance one of the most enjoyable local at- 
tractions this season. 

* co * 


CuHIcAGO.—Orchestra Hall was filled 
to the doors on March 2 by graduates 
of the University of Illinois who had 
assembled to hear the concert band of 
that institution. The organization, of 
about ninety players, draws its member- 
ship from the undergraduate body, and 
is under the direction of Albert Austin 
Harding. Mr. Harding has developed a 
tone that is both solid and mellow, and 
he and his young musicians take their 
duties earnestly and seriously. 

ok * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Students’ Music 
Study Club, comprising piano and vocal 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Kerner, 
gave its first monthly program recently 
at the Kerner studio. Billie Bruce read 
a paper on “Music—Its Origin and De- 
velopment,” and there were solos by 
Ellen Frinks, Edith Adams, Julia 
Lemmle and Elizabeth Flashover, Lillian 
Stern, Sophia Albert and Elizabeth Gar- 
rett. Mrs. Helen Copley Ackerman was 
the accompanist. 

* * * 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Professor Powell G. 
Fithian was the guest of honor at a large 
gathering at the First Methodist Church 
recently as a testimonial to his thirty- 
three years as musical director and or- 
ganist of the church, from which posi- 
tion he is to retire in the near future. 
Addresses of agpreciation were made by 
Dr. James E. Bryan, superintendent of 
the public schools; William A. Colescott, 
member of the church board, and the 
pastor, Rev. Edwin Forrest Hann. 

* A 5S 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—An unusually in- 
program, arranged for the 
March dinner of the Gamut Club by 
Hans Linne, musical director of the 
Stewart Opera Company, was presented 


by Jules Sepske, violinist; Belle p, 

reader; Harriet Story MacFarlan.™ 
prano, of Detroit; Carmilla Hube| tag 
ist; Eva Victor, monologist, of Det ut. 
Elizabeth Ruhlman and “Mr, ivi 
Among the distinguished guest, ™ 
ha og yeas Mrs. Rupert Hugi 
milio de Gogorza an 
Bond. . @ Warrle Jacoby. 


* * * 
ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert j; 

cellor’s Hall for the benefit of then 
wood Tuberculosis Hospital pros 
forward Catherine Dick, soprano; Ife 
Lelita Otto, harpist, and Mrs. Leo ca 
V. Miscall, pianist. The accompani 
were Marjory McGrath and Heke 
Radding. Mrs. Miscall directed the 
gram. The Albany Quartet, comprign, 
Howard Smith, Edgar S. Van Olind. 
Edward L. Kellogg and Otto R. Mend.’ 
gave a concert for the men’s club of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church +. 


cently. h te. 


s. 8 * 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—An jn : 
ensemble recital, under the directa a 
Mrs. Annie Glen Broder, given recent} 
in Unity Hall, enlisted the Services ; 
Marjorie Johnston, Bertha Ziselmann 
Hazel Campbell, Mae Studer, Joe Marke 
Charles Fidler, Gail Strang and Edward 
Gardener. Accompaniments were sup- 


plied by Nettel Meikle, Dorothy Chara, 


Vera Christie, Amy Mitchell Inn 

Dorothy Currie. Solo numbers wens hay 

sented by Jessie Ackland, Mrs, J. | 

Davidson, Frank Newton, Margaret 

Ward, and a piano trio was played by 

A aa Irene Davidson and Helen 
ite. 


* * & 


DETROIT, MicH.—The Detroit Conserya. 
tory of Music gave the third of its com. 
plimentary recitals for its students jn 
Orchestra Hall recently, presenting Jan 
Sickesz, pianist, assisted by Earl Morse 
violinist, and Neva Kennedy Howe, ae. 
companist. The eighth morning concert 
of the Tuesday Musicale took place at 
the Y. W. C. A. recently. Those who 
took part in the program were Jennie M. 
Stoddard, Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, Doro- 
thy Wilder, Mrs. Gertrude Lloyd Clark, 
Mrs. Helen Whelan Yunck, Mrs. Mildred 
Magerl Kyle, Mrs. Jeannette Van der 
Velpen Reaume and Mrs. Mildred Manne. 
bach. ‘Ada L. Gordon was chairman of 
the day. : 

; ok * ok 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The first of a series 
of recitals was given recently in the Lin- 
coln High School Auditorium by the 
piano and voice students of Helen and 
Evelene Calbreath. The following were 
presented: Annette and Ruth Kern, 
Helen Stratten, Loie Thayer, Elma 
Vaughn, Florence Johnson, Deborah 
Sprague, Rose Parker, Louise: Powell, 
Adeline Bryant, Mrs. McLeod, Helen 
Bender, Hazel Bradbury, Beneta Buchtel, 
Mr. Winneman, Doris Gramm, Mrs. 
Gretschan Kraus, Mildred Perry, Mrs. 
Charles G. Irwin, Myrtle Noorlin and 
Katherine Ensey. Of special interest 
was the singing by Miss Ensey of two 
songs composed by Evelene Calbreath, 
“Love So Blithesome and Gay,” and “In 
a Garden.” 

* * * 

BANGOR, ME.—Prominent Maine com- 
posers, and especially Bangor musicians, 
were studied at a largely attended meet- 
ing of the Schumann Club at the resl- 
dence of Mrs. Robert T. Clark. The 
meeting was in charge of Mrs. Clark, 
June L. Bright and Helena Tewksbury. 
Special mention was made of William R. 
Chapman, Benjamin Whelpley, Whitney 
Coombs, Kate Vannah, John K. Paine, 
J. C. Bartlett, G. W. Marston, Hermann 
Kotzschmar, Arthur Hyde, Will C. Mac: 
Farlane, George T. Edwards and Alice 
Weston. The works played or sung 
were by these composers. Bangor “i 
posers included the late Melville 
Andrews, Adelbert W. Sprague, o- 
E. Hamlin, Paul White and Mrs. ™4 
Silsby White. 

* * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Matinee & 
sicale was responsible for two exce a 
programs given during the age " 
weeks. Mrs. Lafayette Page, Mrs. oa 
Hurt, Mrs. R. G. Null, Mrs. 7h. 
Edenharter, Mrs. S. L. Kiser, Mrs. Beh- 
Schellschmidt-Koehne, Mrs. Mabel, “ 
rendt, Grace Hutchings, Lucile Speis : 
Bertha and Pauline Schellschmid aan 
Lincoln Trio (Ella Schroeder, = 
Humphreys and Mrs. S. K. Ruick);» a 
James Lowry, Mrs. Glen 0. Frie Daw 
Esther Morris Washburn, Marie 47. 
son-Morrell, Mrs. F. Edenhartet Mrs. 
E. C. Johnson, Mrs. John L. Ellio Char 
Robert Blake, Esther Thornton, Da 
lotte Lieber, Emma Doeppers bg 
Watson contributed, The cholty 
Alexander Ernestinoff, appeare 
first occasion. 
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e #« and STUDIOS of N.Y. 





s PATTERSON’S STUDENTS 
PROSPERING 


A. Russ Patterson, vocal teacher, is 
a an active season. The monthly 
avical programs given at his studio 
— - roved of interest to artists and 
ha ences alike. Of his pupils now be- 
all the public, Idelle Patterson, lyric- 
fornratura soprano, has been particular- 

w well received this season. Her Car- 

y je Hall recital on Nov. 14 was fol- 

a by appearances as soloist with the 

st [louis Pageant Choral and Symphony 

"Nov. 30; as soloist with the Eclectic 

Club, at its anniversary program in New 

York; as soloist with the Albany Men- 

gelssohn Club; with the Musical Art 

Club of Corning, N. Y.; with the Apollo 

Club of Brooklyn, at the Academy of 

Music; in the all-star course in Read- 

ing, Pa., and at the annual Commandery 

Concert in Buffalo, N. Y., tour is being 

hooked for her, through New York and 

Pennsylvania, for April and May. She 
has been re-engaged to appear as soloist 
at American N ational Music Festival, at 

0, Oct. 3. : 

-_ Dreeben, another Patterson 
pupil, who was a prize-winner at the 

Lockport Musical Festival in the fall, 
was soloist 2t the Strand_ Theater of 
i Newark, N. J., the week of Feb. 14. She 
was also vege *. the ee santa 

Rockaway, N. Y., and was engage 
te a series of concerts in Bridgeport, 

Stamford and Norwalk, Conn., during 
the first week of March. Lenore Van 
a Blerkom, lyric soprano, was soloist for 
the Pleiades Club of New York, Dec. 12, 
for the Delphian Club, Jan. 18, and in 
a special engagement with the Rainbow 
Masonic Chapter at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, March 12. 

Successes are being won by Irene Pav- 
loska, soprano, on her present transcon- 
tinental concert tour. Another Patter- 
on pupil, Alice Hanlon, lyric soprano, 
tas been engaged for the part of Cerise 
a the “Erminie” revival. Magda Dahl, 
ric soprano, is appearing in concerts 
parece lel e- State, _— —_- 
anto’s Band. e was special soloist 
- og ae Sing oi Saratoga 
prings, N. Y. Esther Johnson, soprano 
vloist at the Swedish Lutheran aan 
i Branford, Conn., was soloist for the 
fusical Art Club of that town, Feb. 15, 
ind soloist at the annual concert at the 
Hotel Garde in New Haven, Conn., Dec. 
i. Martha Bartelmy, lyric soprano, 
ras soloist at St. James’ Episcopal 
thurch of Bayonne, N. J., Feb. 14. Jean 
forrest, coloratura soprano, gave a re- 
- a success at Glendova, Cal., 
eb. 15, 

Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, is soloist at 
t. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
fay Hanly, mezzo-soprano, was soloist 
x Men oe toreanes £6 Gants can- 

’ uth,” a Ge “2. 

lillian Lewen, dramediie Jee * 
ong recital for the N. Y. Board of 
ducation, March 10. Sybil Swick, con- 
tralto soloist, at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
NY a Sas 7 wae * Lockport, 

-1., March 7, iss Hirsch, dramatic 
i was soloist for the twenty-fifth 
Hotel Astor, March 6.” Esther’ Hirsch: 
erg, contralto, made a a pe 
ony In agg on R. | Feb. 15. Mau- 

ve, Russian baritone, gave a 
puccessful program in Jersey City” N. J. 
a 24, for the Board of Education. 
d Fischer, soprano, is appearing 

S soloist with Margaret Anglin. 


HEAR HAYWOOD ARTIST-PUPILS 


a and Mrs. Thomas Fuson, artist- 
mam vd Frederick H. Haywood, gave a 
Audit ‘ul joint recital in the Straus 
me Yo of the Educational Alliance, 
ey . , Tuesday evening, March 1. 
venin also participated on Thursday 
sine’ March 3, in the March enter- 
iary of Siven by the Women’s Aux- 
nol the New York Port and the 
Tiean Defense Society. 
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pe RECEPTION AT DUDLEY BUCK’S 
i at home” was held at the studios . 


™ and Mrs. Dudley Buck on the 
moon of March 13. Over 200 guests 













Te received. A musi 

: ae cal program was 
~ we by Katherine Galloway, Mar- 
slie Aatkson, Thomas Conkey and 
: wit: all of whom gave pleas- 
led to the; ging. John Palmer 
humoro © Joys of the occasion with 





US recitations. 





THE DAVIDS PRESENT SINGERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David gave an in- 
formal program with their pupils at 
Studio, 402, Carnegie Hall, on Sunday 
afternoon, March 20, before an invited 
audience. The singing was of excellent 
quality, two performers appearing, 
Harry C. Browne, baritone, and a re- 
markable fifteen-year-old coloratura so- 
prano, Priscilla Baynes by name. Mr. 
Browne was heard in Cowen’s “Border 
Ballad,” the Scottish folk-song, “Leezie 
Lindsay” and Fauré’s “The Palms,” and 
displayed a fine voice, excellent diction 
and a _ spirited delivery. Little Miss 
Baynes, though suffering from a cold, 
showed in the waltz from Gounod’s 
“Romeo,” two charming songs by Mrs. 
David, two Liza Lehmann songs and 
Haydn’s “Mermaid Song” that she has 
marked talent and has accomplished a 
great deal in one year of study with Mr. 
David. She comes by her singing nat- 
urally, her father having been a cathe- 
dral singer in England. At the end of 
the program Mr. David sang by request 
Mrs. David’s song, “Revelation.” All 
three of her songs are settings of her 
own poems. Mrs. David played the ac- 
companiments admirably. 





N. Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC STUDENTS 
PLAY OWN WORKS 


A feature at the students’ recital given 
at the New York College of Music re- 
cently was the appearance of students 
of the theory department in numbers of 
their own composition. Herman C. 
Buhler played two two-part fugues, of 
his own, in F Minor and C Major respec- 
tively, for piano. Nils A. Nelson was 
heard in the first movement of his Piano 
Sonata in F Minor. Another first move- 
ment of a Piano Sonata, this in G Ma- 
jor, was presented by its composer, 
Aaron Copeland. Forrest V. Coffin’s 
Theme and Variations in E Flat was 
performed by Joseph Meresco. 

Others who contributed to the pro- 
gram were Alice Degenhardt, pianist; 
Peter Tonescu, violinist; Sarah Cameron, 
contralto; Frieda Leary, violinist; Reba 
Mantell, pianist; Carola Ankerson, vio- 
linist; Hallie Stiles, soprano; Dorothea 
Johnson, violinist, and Charles Paul, 
pianist. 

LECTURES AT ELIZABETH KELSO 

PATTERSUON’S SCHOOL 


At the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
School of Singing, on the evening of 
March 22, Mrs. Fletcher Copp spoke on 
her method of teaching music to children. 
Among the pupils of Miss Patterson who 
are making public appearances at pres- 
ent is Annah Hess, who is to sing at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the 
evening of March 29. Madge Daniels, 
who is the soprano soloist at the Span- 
ish Church of ‘St. Guadalupe, is studying 
with Miss Patterson and preparing a 
recital program for April 7. 





GESCHEIDT PUPILS RE-ENGAGED 


Among pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
New York vocal teacher, who have added 
new engagements to their list, are Fred 
Patton, who has been re-engaged for 
the festival of the New York Oratorio 
Society. He will appear as soloist in 
the Verdi Requiem and Elgar’s “Dream 
of Gerontius.”. He and Judson House 
have also been re-engaged for the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Festival and for a tour 
through Nova Scotia, in the course of 
which they will appear at the Halifax 
Festival. Irene Williams has been re- 
engaged for the Springfield (Mass.) 
Festival. 


MATINEE AT BECKER SCHOOL 


A matinée was given by pupils of the 
American Progressive Piano School, 
Gustave L. Becker, director, on March 
13, at his Carnegie Hall studio. A pro- 
gram of piano numbers was offered with 
success by Estelle Purlitch, Jeanette 
Milstein, Mildred Weiss, Frances Green- 
berg, Master Saul Jacobs, Hazel Essher 
and Ruth Sexton. Others who appeared 
were Mirian Ginsberg, Helen Tracy and 
Dorothea Fickerman. 








APPEARANCES FOR STILLMAN PUPIL 


An artist-pupil of Louis Stillman, 
Rita Maginot, pianist, made a good im- 
pression in her recent appearance in 
recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
The evening following this appearance, 
she played five numbers at a Globe con- 





cert at the Morris High School, and on 
March 22 she played at the meeting of 
the Theater Club at the Hotel Astor. 
At the Astor again, but this time in the 
ballroom, in a benefit program given by 
the Masons of the Fifth District, Miss 
Maginot will be heard on the evening 
of March 28. The following day brings 
her a noon-time appearance at the Pratt 
{nstitute of Art in Brooklyn. 

At her Wanamaker concert, she was 
successful in works of Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms, MacDowell, Chopin, Rouel, 
Mana-Zucca, Liszt and Moszkowski. 





RECITAL AT DOYLE STUDIO 


Two pupils of Mary Ursula Doyle, 
teacher of voice and piano, were pre- 
sented in joint recital at Miss Doyle’s 
studio in Carnegie Hall _ recently. 
Monica Broadhurst, contralto, was 
heard to advantage in songs by Rog- 
ers, Franz, Burleigh, Harrison and Mas- 
senet, besides an aria from Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda” and “Annie Laurie.” 
Ina Gromes-Harrington, pianist, con- 
tributed the Ninth Sonata of Mozart 
and the Chopin Nocturne, Op. 55, 
No. 1, to an _ interesting program. 
Miss Broadhurst is a member of the 
choir of the Church of the Incarnation. 
The two young artists have been en- 
gaged to give the same numbers at Far 
Rockaway under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club. 


KITCHELL PUPILS ACTIVE 


A pupil of Charles Kitchell, Marie 
Bashian, soprano, had the assistance 
of Mrs. Alma Kitchell at the piano in 
her recent costume recital of folk-songs 
for the Community Service League at 
the Arlington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Another of Mr. Kitchell’s 
pupils who was recently heard to ad- 
vantage is Olga Sternberg, soprano, who 
was presented in a program of songs 
at a studio tea-musicale. Mrs. Kitchell 
was again the accompanist. 


MORRILL PUPILS SING IN NEWARK 


Pupils of Laura E. Morrill, the New 
York voice teacher, were cordially re- 
ceived in Newark, N. J., on March 10, 
when they appeared before the Woman’s 
Club. Those heard were Sarah Ed- 
wards, contralto, and Florence McCul- 
lough, lyric soprano. 











Zoellner Quartet Pays Annual Visit to 
Sinsinawa, Mich. 


SINSINAWA, WIs., March 19.—The 
Zoellner String Quartet gave its annual 
program on the evening of March 5, 
playing numbers by Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Glazounoff, Liadoff and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff with its accustomed ex- 
cellence of ensemble. Since the forma- 
tion of this organization it has not 
missed a year in bringing pleasure to 
Sinsinawa, coming under the auspices 
of the Saint Clara College. 





Ada Tyrone and Harcourt Farmer Ap- 
pear with Montreal’s Apollo Glee Club 


MONTREAL, CAN., March 16.—Ada 
Tyrone and Harcourt Farmer were the 
assisting artists at the annual concert 
of the Apollo Glee Club on March 14. 
George M. Brewer was accompanist. 
Miss Tyrone instantly established her- 
self as a firm favorite and Mr. Farmer’s 
interpretations from Shakespeare 
brought him an ovation. The proceeds 
from the concert go to the University 
Settlement of Montreal.. 











In (hicago Studior| 


Chicago, March 19. * 

HENRY McRAE has been appointed 

soloist at the Bowen M. E. Church. 

Louise Steele sang at a musicale at 

Winnetka and before the Lincoln ( Neb.) 

Woman’s Club, Lincoln. Both are pupils 
of the Chicago Musical College. 

Felix Krembs is being featured as 
leading man in ‘Woman to Woman,” now 
running at one of the local theaters; 
Manilla Powers is with “Mecca” at the 
Auditorium, and Carol Rasmussen, 
known on the stage as “Carol Ray,” 
is in “The Mirage.” Miss Rasmussen 
was the winner of the gold medal in 
the school of expression contest last 
season. They are also from the Chicago 
Musical College. 

Charpentier’s “Louise” was presented 
by pupls in the department of opera of 
the Musical College in Ziegfeld Theater 
Saturday morning. Acts II, III and IV 
were given with the following: Olga 
Gates, Edith Crawford, Calvin Talbot, 
Kennard Barradell, Mary Fornes, Lu- 
cille Howard, Margaret Gregg, Esther 
Thiselton, Aline Stosberg, Dorothy 
Davis, Edna Hall, Suzanne Woodward, 
Dorothy Dodge, Gladys Sandhagen, 
Edith Blaoser, Helen Gordon, Ruth H. 
Kuschler, Evelyn Martha, Zita Norfell, 
Gloria Blakiston, Yvonne Chabut, Anna 
Harrison, Gertrude Lewis, Esther Mac- 
Kennan, Lillian Patz and Lillian Winter. 

Elmira Gellenback, from the studios 
of Whitney Tew, presented a program 
of contralto and coloratura numbers 
Friday afternoon. Miss Gellenback 
sang among other compositions the 
“Caro Nome” aria; “Farewell Ye Hills,” 
by Tchaikovsky in the contralto key; 
and the soprano aria from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute.” 

Manilla Powers, formerly artist-pupil 
of Karleton Hackett (head of the voice 
department of the American Conserva- 
tory), is filling an engagement with the 
“Mecca” company in New York City, 
and Eugene Christie, tenor, an artist- 
pupil of the same teacher, has received 
a two months’ engagement to sing at 
the Riviera, Tivoli and other theaters 
of that circuit. M. A. M. 











Artists Present Two-Piano 


Program 


CHICAGO, March 19.—Mae_ Doelling 
and Cleveland Bohnet, both Chicagoans, 
appeared at Kimball Hall, March 15, in 
a recital of music for two-pianos. With 
the exception of the Mozart Sonata in 
D, an almost invariable item in two- 
piano recitals, the program was new, 
consisting of works by Schumann, See- 
boeck, Sears, Kaun, Chaminade, Aren- 
sky and Saint-Saéns. Encores, under 
the circumstances, were out of the ques- 
tion, but there was applause enough to 
warrant them. E. C. M. 


Chicago 





Chicago Soprano in Recital Before Ath- 
letic Club 


Cuicaco, March 19.—Virginia Van 
Riper, soprano, achieved a success when 
she sang at the Sunday afternoon musi- 
cale of the Chicago Athletic Club r-- 
cently. Appearing in a miscellaneous 
program she was warmly received by 
the audience. E. C. M. 








PASSED AWAY 


Carlo Alberto Ciaparelli 


Word was received last week from 
Rome by Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, 
soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
and now a prominent voice teacher in 
New York, of the death in that city of 
her father, the Chevalier Carlo Alberto 
Ciaparelli. Mr. Ciaparelli, who was 
born in Novara, sixty-nine years ago, 
was a prominent civil engineer and was 
for more than thirty years inspector 
under the Minister of Public Works in 
Rome. Death was due to _ arterio- 
sclerosis. Mr. Ciaparelli is survived by 
his wife, who was Caterina Piazza, and 
three daughters, Matilda, who before her 
marriage to Signor Marcone, was a 
prominent mezzo-soprano and pianist; 
Vittorina, who is professor of history and 
literature at the Normal School in Rome, 
and Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora, who is the 
wife of Gianni Viafora, MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA’s cartoonist. 








Albert Friedenthal 


BERLIN, March 1.—Albert Frieden- 
thal, pianist, died in Batavia, Dutch 
East Indies, on Jan. 17. Mr. Frieden- 
thal was born at Bromberg on Sept. 25, 
1862, and studied with W. Steinbrunn 
and his wife, and later with Kullak. He 
made his first tour in 1882 and was 
heard in Europe and all over the Orient. 
He published several works on Folk- 
Song, of which he had made an exhaus- 
tive study in all parts of the world. 





James Henry Rattigan 


Boston, March 23.—James Henry 
Rattigan, oratorio and concert singer, 
died at his home on March 20, after a 
brief illness of pneumonia. Mr. Ratti- 
gan had recently been appointed con- 
ductor of the Cathedral choir by 
Cardinal O’Connell. 





Harry D. Low 


MrT. VERNON, N. Y., March 21.— 
Harry D. Low, for many years connected 
with the firm of Steinway & Sons, died 
at his home here last week after an ill- 
ness of a week. Death was due to 
pneumonia. He is survived by his wife 
and four children. F. E. K. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Temple Ahavath 
Chesed was well filled recently when 
Bertha M. Foster presented Greta Chal- 
len Berg, soprano, in recital. 

* * * 


NORFOLK, VA.—J. J. Miller, for many 
years organist of Christ Church, is giv- 
ing his usual Lenten series of free organ 
recitals on Tuesday evenings. 

* * * 


Matsquli, B. C.—The Scandinavian 
Male Chorus of Bellingham, Wash., en- 
tertained the Scandinavian Fraternity in 
a program of choral and solo numbers 
recently. 

* * * 

LOWELL, MAss.—An interesting recital 
was given recently by the pupils of Julius 
Woessner, with the assistance of a small 
orchestra, and Frances Goggin and 
Morris Choen, pianists. 


MONTPELIER, VT.—Sylvia Baine gave 
a piano recital at the parish house of 
Trinity Church recently. She had the 
assistance of her father, a tenor; and her 
teacher, Mrs. F. Baroby Leach. 


CHICAGO, March 12.—Louis Seidman, 
the Chicago manager, left for New York 
this week to engage a list of artists for 
the annual music festival at Winona 
Lake, Ind., Aug. 17, 18 and 19. 


TORONTO, CAN.—Rose Graham, pupil 
of Miss Falconbridge of the Hambourg 
Conservatory, was heard in a varied pro- 
gram at Forester’s Hall recently. She 
was assisted by Benny Halpern, violin 
pupil of Miss Dennison. 

ok * * 

NORFOLK, VA.—Mrs. John B. Miles, 
chairman of the Music Committee of the 
Arts Association, presented Mrs. Callen- 
bach, mezzo-soprano and a pupil of 
Protheroe, and Harry Blostein, violinist, 
at the Arts Building recently. 

* * * 


NEw YorkK.—Frederick Cromweed, 
pianist, gave an interesting program be- 
fore an assembly of 1500 students in the 
auditorium of New York University. 
His numbers included compositions by 
Liszt, Mendelssohn and Chopin. 


* * * 


WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Two cantatas. 
Dubois’s “Seven Last Words,” and 
Marks’s “Victory Divine,” were given 
as a Lenten program by the choir of the 
Congregational Church, under the direc- 
tion of the organist, Floyd Wallace. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A lecture-recital was 
given in Reed College Chapel by Lucien 
E. Becker, organist, recently. The event 
was sixth of a series of recitals given by 
Mr. Becker on the second Tuesday even- 
ing of each month from October to May. 

* * « 


CuHIcAGo, March 12.—Virginia Van 
Riper, soprano, achieved much success 
when she sang at the Sunday afternoon 
musicale of the Chicago Athletic Club 
a week ago. Appearing in a miscel- 
laneous program, she was warmly re- 
ceived by the audience. 

* * * 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Two_ excellent 
evening recitals have been given in the 
New Century Auditorium by Irma Sey- 
del, violinist, assisted by Edgar Fowlston, 
baritone, and Artemisa Elizondo, pianist, 
under auspices of John L. Fisher Naval 
Post, American Legion. 

* * * 


PotspAM, N. Y.—The senior class of 
the Crane Normal Institute of Music, 
assisted by Franklin H. Bishop, John W. 
Maxy, William D. Olsan and Jerome 
Sisson, recently presented an evening of 
songs and dances of “Ye Olden Time” 
in the Normal Auditorium. 

HoLyokE, MAss. — Professor William 
Churchill Hammond, head of the music 
department of Holyoke College, gave his 
750th organ recital at the Skinner 
Memorial Church recently. Adele M. 
Graves, harpist and pupil of Alfred Holy 
of the Boston Symphony, was the assist- 
ing artist. 

a * * 

CHARLES City, Iowa.—A new instru- 

mental organization, the Entre Nous 
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Club, was formed recently by seven 
young women at the home of Lula La 


Velle. The members are Sybil Fenholt, 

Miss La Velle, Marion Ferguson, Betty 

Jones, Irene Moore, Ella Bleakley and 

Grace Williams. 
a * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A program of or- 
gan music was presented by Sidney C. 
Durst at the Roberts Park Church, 
March 8, under the auspices of the In- 
diana Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. He had the assistance of 
Mrs. Leroy Burtch, organist, and Mrs. 
James H. Lowry, soprano. 

* * * 


MoNMouTH, OrRE.—The Oregan Nor- 
mal School endorsed the national week 
of song movement in varied programs 
recently. The various activities were 
directed by Zella Landon, Miss Schuette, 
Miss Taylor, Miss McChesney, Edyth 
Driver, Muriel Paul, Thomas Wilfred, 
Mary Wilson and Agnes Christensen. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Henry Souvaine, pian- 
ist, and Ethel Rist Mellor, soprano, gave 
a joint recital recently in Chancellor’s 
Hall. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, New York 
music critic, spoke on “Music Apprecia- 
tion” at a rehearsal of the Albany Com- 
munity Chorus at the State Education 
Building. Mr. Souvaine was the soloist. 

* * *K 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—On Sunday, 
March 6, Gounod’s “Gallia” was sung in 
both Christ Episcopal Church and the 
First Congregational Church. Alfred 
J. C. Bailey is the organist and director 
at Christ Church. Mrs. A. T. Kelly sang 
the soprano part at the Congregational 
Church under the direction of Fred L. 
Brown. 

og * * 

LARAMIE, Wyo.—The members of the 
music faculty of the University of 
Wyoming were heard in concert in the 
main auditorium recently. Those who 
appeared were Hazel Everingham, 
pianist; Ermine Thompson, soprano; 
Ruth Filmore Smith, violinist; Carl F. 
Jessen, pianist, and George Edwin 
Knapp, baritone. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Susie Fennell 
Pipes entertained the members of the 
Portland Alumnae Club of Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon, national musical sorority, recently. 
A musical study program on Russian 
music was illustrated by Mrs. Margaret 
Mansfield Sims, president of the Club, 
and Helen Watt. Mrs. Pipes played a 
number of violin solos. 

* * * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Frederick Gun- 
ster, tenor, appeared under the auspices 
of the Birmingham Music Study Club 
recently at the Jefferson Theater. Mrs. 
Edna Gockel Gussen was at the piano. 
Clifford Kershaw, ’cellist, who is leaving 
soon for Philadelphia, made his last ap- 
pearance here on an occasion arranged 
for community singing. 

* * * 


St AUGUSTINE, FLA.—A recent lecture- 
recital by Mrs. Edward MacDowell was 
one of the events of the season. The St. 
Cecilia Club, with its membership of 
last year more than doubled, has been 
active. The Italian Day was of unusual 
interest, featuring Daisy Wilson, so- 
prano, of Atlanta, who has been coaching 
with Professor Douglas. 

* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH.—Marion Vaug- 
han Ells appeared in a violin recital in 
Seattle lately, playing solos and duets 
with her teacher, Vaughan Arthur. Mil- 
dred Ebey Robinson also appeared in 
violin recital in Seattle, playing before 
the King County representatives of the 
American Legion. Miss Robinson is a 
pupil of Mme. Davenport-Engberg. 

* * * 

LYNN, Mass, March 12.—Raymond 
Havens, pianist, played here in a recital, 
on the afternoon of March 8, before a 
large and cordial audience. He con- 
tributed a program of standard works, 
including Schubert’s Impromptu in B 
Flat and the Schumann “Carneval,” and 
disclosed superior artistic gifts. There 
were many encores. 


- teresting program, 


ToRONTO, CAN.—A children’s concert 
was given at the Toronto Conservatory 
of Music recently by Olive and Mary 
Bush. Special interest centered in Norah 
Holland’s “A King’s Son of Erin,” a 
fairy song set to fairy-like music by Dr. 
Healy Hillan of the Conservatory. The 
Home and School Council is considering 
giving a similar concert. 

* * * 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—A Sunday even- 
ing concert was given recently at the 
Nashua Country Club, before an appre- 
ciative audience of members and guests. 
The program directed by Eusebius G. 
Hood, was presented by Mrs. Doris 
White Whitney, ’cellist; Mrs. Edith 
Phaneuf, soprano; Rudolph Pepin, pian- 
ist, and Norman P. Carpenter, tenor. 

* 2K * 


Keyport, N. J.—The series of musical 
services which have been given vy the 
choir of the Baptist Church, G. M. Col- 
lins, organist and director, for the past 
four years, are attracting large audi- 
ences. The third in this season’s series 
took place Feb. 27 when the choir had 
the assistance of Myrtle Sickles, so- 
prano, and Raymond Bartlett, tenor. 

* * * 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Gamut Club 
elected a new executive board at its re- 
cent annual meeting. The members are 
C. E. Pemberton, E. G. Judah, L. E. 
Behymer, Ben Field, Hans Sinne, Joseph 
P. Dupuy, Charles C. Draa, William 
Wolf and A. D. Hunter. Mr. Behymer 
was chosen president; Mr. Judah, vice- 
president, and Mr. Pemberton, secretary 
and treasurer. 

* * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Manner- 
chor, comprising a chorus of thirty-eight 
male voices, gave its first concert of the 
season in Eastern Star Hall, assisted by 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin, soprano; Mrs. 
Frederick W. Cross, pianist; Frederick 
J. Maples, tenor, and William Kahle, 
baritone. The chorus was led by Henry 
Hamecher in numbers by Loellmer, Her- 
mer and Greig. 

* * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Bertha Be- 
land, pianist, of Guthrie, presented a 
program before the Acorn Club at its 
recent meeting at the home of Mrs. W. 
W. Rucks. Miss Beland’s numbers in- 
cluded “Sundown” by Helen Hopekirk, 
the second movement of Schumann’s G 
Minor Sonata, Chopin’s Etude, Op. 23, 
and Liszt’s “St. Francis Talking to the 
Birds” and “St. Francis Walking on the 
Water.” 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—‘“The Enchanted 
Princess,” a dance pantomime, was pre- 
sented at the Heilig Theater by the stu- 
dents of Marie Gammie. The MacDowell 
Club chorus, with Mae Dearborn Schwab 
as soloist, and a large string orchestra, 
conducted by William H. Boyer, super- 
visor of music in the Portland public 
schools, assisted in making the perform- 
ance one of the most enjoyable local at- 
tractions this season. 

* % 


Cuicaco.—Orchestra Hall was _ filled 
to the doors on March 2 by graduates 
of the University of Illinois who had 
assembled to hear the concert band of 
that institution. The organization, of 
about ninety players, draws its member- 
ship from the undergraduate body, and 
is under the direction of Albert Austin 
Harding. Mr. Harding has developed a 
tone that is both solid and mellow, and 
he and his young musicians take their 
duties earnestly and seriously. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Students’ Music 
Study Club, comprising piano and vocal 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Kerner, 
gave its first monthly program recently 
at the Kerner studio. Billie Bruce read 
a paper on “Music—Its Origin and De- 
velopment,” and there were solos by 
Ellen Frinks, Edith Adams, Julia 
Lemmle and Elizabeth Flashover, Lillian 
Stern, Sophia Albert and Elizabeth Gar- 
rett. Mrs. Helen Copley Ackerman was 
the accompanist. z 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Professor Powell G. 
Fithian was the guest of honor at a large 
gathering at the First Methodist Church 
recently as a testimonial to his thirty- 
three years as musical director and or- 
ganist of the church, from which posi- 
tion he is to retire in the near future. 
Addresses of appreciation were made by 
Dr. James E. Bryan, superintendent of 
the public schools; William A. Colescott, 
member of the church board, and the 
pastor, Rev. Edwin Forrest Hann. 

Eo * * 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—An unusually in- 
arranged for the 
March dinner of the Gamut Club by 
Hans Linne, musical director of the 
Stewart Opera Company, was presented 


by Jules Sepske, violinist; Belle Wa 
reader; Harriet Story MacFarlane 
prano, of Detroit; Carmilla Hubel r| 8. 
ist; Eva Victor, monologist, of pj t 
Elizabeth Ruhlman and “Mr, yrs 
Among the distinguished guests ine, 
a; ogg yy pede Mrs. Rupert Hug 

milio de Gogorza an : 
Bond. r p, Carrie Jacob. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert ; 
cellor’s Hall for the benefit of the a 
wood Tuberculosis Hospital pro 
forward Catherine Dick, soprano; Ip" 
Lelita Otto, harpist, and Mrs. 12..°* 
V. Miscall, pianist. The accompanj 
were Marjory McGrath and i 
Radding. Mrs. Miscall directed the 
gram. The Albany Quartet, compritn. 
Howard Smith, Edgar S. Van price 
Edward L. Kellogg and Otto R. Ment” 
gave a concert for the men’s clyh of the 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
cently. # 
* * * 
CALGARY, ALBERTA.—An interestin 


ensemble recital, under the direct; 
Mrs. Annie Glen Broder, given fa 
in Unity Hall, enlisted the Services of 
Marjorie Johnston, Bertha Ziselmann 
Hazel Campbell, Mae Studer, Joe Marks, 
Charles Fidler, Gail Strang and Edward 
Gardener. Accompaniments were gy 
plied by Nettel Meikle, Dorothy Chand, 
Vera Christie, Amy Mitchell Innes and 
Dorothy Currie. Solo numbers were pre. 
sented by Jessie Ackland, Mrs, J, | 
Davidson, Frank Newton, Margaret 
Ward, and a piano trio was played by 
Eva Foster, Irene Davidson and Helen 
White. 


* * * 


DETROIT, MicH.—-The Detroit Conserva. 
tory of Music gave the third of its com. 
plimentary recitals for its students jn 
Orchestra Hall recently, presenting Jan 
Sickesz, pianist, assisted by Earl Morse 
violinist, and Neva Kennedy Howe, ac. 
companist. The eighth morning concert 
of the Tuesday Musicale took place at 
the Y. W. C. A. recently. Those who 
took part in the program were Jennie M. 
Stoddard, Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, Doro. 
thy Wilder, Mrs. Gertrude Lloyd Clark, 
Mrs. Helen Whelan Yunck, Mrs. Mildred 
Magerl Kyle, Mrs. Jeannette Van der 
Velpen Reaume and Mrs. Mildred Manne. 
bach. -Ada L. Gordon was chairman of 
the day. 

* * & 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The first of a series 
of recitals was given recently in the Lin- 
coln High School Auditorium by the 
piano and voice students of Helen and 
Evelene Calbreath. The following were 
presented: Annette and Ruth Kern, 
Helen Stratten, Loie Thayer, Elma 
Vaughn, Florence Johnson, Deborah 
Sprague, Rose Parker, Louise - Powell, 
Adeline Bryant, Mrs. McLeod, Helen 
Bender, Hazel Bradbury, Beneta Buchtel, 
Mr. Winneman, Doris Gramm, Mrs 
Gretschan Kraus, Mildred Perry, Mrs. 
Charles G. Irwin, Myrtle Noorlin and 
Katherine Ensey. Of special interest 
was the singing by Miss Ensey of two 
songs composed by Evelene Calbreath, 
“Love So Blithesome and Gay,” and “In 


a Garden.” 
* ob * 


BANGOR, ME.—Prominent Maine com- 
posers, and especially Bangor musicians, 
were studied at a largely attended meet- 
ing of the Schumann Club at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Robert T. Clark. The 
meeting was in charge of Mrs. Clark, 
June L. Bright and Helena Tewksbury. 
Special mention was made of William 
Chapman, Benjamin Whelpley, Whitney 
Coombs, Kate Vannah, John K. Paine, 
J. C. Bartlett, G. W. Marston, Hermann 
Kotzschmar, Arthur Hyde, Will ©. Mac- 
Farlane, George T. Edwards and Alice 
Weston. The works played or sung 
were by these composers. Bangor “1 
posers included the late Melville 
Andrews, Adelbert W. Sprague, ng 
E. Hamlin, Paul White and Mrs. ™4 
Silsby White. 


* * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Matinee bs 


sicale was responsible for two excé . 
programs given during the las ie 
weeks. Mrs. Lafayette Page, Mrs. Jam 
Hurt, Mrs. R. G. Null, Mrs. for 
Edenharter, Mrs. S. L. Kiser, Mrs. Beh- 
Schellschmidt-Koehne, Mrs. Mabel, ov 
rendt, Grace Hutchings, Lucile Sprint,» 
Bertha and Pauline Schellschmidt. i 
Lincoln Trio (Ella Schroeder, i 
Humphreys and Mrs. S. K. Ruick Doe 
James Lowry, Mrs. Glen 0. Frierh 
Esther Morris Washburn, Marie 4. 
son-Morrell, Mrs. F. Edenhartef; Mrs 
E. C. Johnson, Mrs. John L. Elliott, 
Robert Blake, Esther Thornton, 
lotte Lieber, Emma Doeppers bag 
Watson contributed. The cholf, © 
Alexander Ernestinoff, appeare 

first occasion. 
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1 MUSIC SCHOOLS « # 
e ¢ and STUDIOS of N.Y. 





Ss PATTERSON’S STUDENTS 
PROSPERING 


Patterson, vocal teacher, is 

_ ve active season. The monthly 
having “rograms given at his studio 
musical prograt : 
have proved of interest to artists and 
audiences alike. Of his pupils now be- 
fore the public, Idelle Patterson, lyric- 
soloratura soprano, has been particular- 
iy well received this season. Her Car- 
vgs Hall recital on Nov. 14 was fol- 
lowed by appearances as soloist with the 
st Louis Pageant Choral and Symphony 

"Nov. 30; as soloist with the Eclectic 
Clad at its anniversary program in New 
York; as soloist with the Albany Men- 
jelssohn Club; with the Musical Art 
Club of Corning, N. Y.; with the Apollo 
Club of Brooklyn, at the Academy of 
Music; in the all-star course in Read- 
ing, Pa, and at the annual Commandery 
Concert in Buffalo, N. Y., tour is being 
hooked for her, through New York and 
Pennsylvania, for April and May. She 
has been re-engaged to appear as soloist 
t American National Music Festival, at 
Buffalo, Oct. 3. 

Rose Drecben, another Patterson 
pupil, who was a prize-winner at the 
Lockport Musical Festiva] in the fall, 
was soloist at the Strand Theater of 
Newark, N. J., the week of Feb. 14. She 
was also soloist at the Strand Theater 
of Rockaway, N. Y., and was engaged 
for a series of concerts in Bridgeport, 
Stamford and Norwalk, Conn., during 
the first week of March. Lenore Van 
Blerkom, lyric soprano, was soloist for 
the Pleiades Club of New York, Dec. 12, 
for the Delphian Club, Jan. 18, and in 
a special engagement with the Rainbow 
Masonic Chapter at the  Waldorf- 
Astoria, March 12. 

Successes are being won by Irene Pav- 
ska, soprano, on her present transcon- 
tinental concert tour. . Another Patter- 
ion pupil, Alice Hanlon, lyric soprano, 
tas been engaged for the part of Cerise 
n the “Erminie” revival. Magda Dahl, 
yriec soprano, is appearing in concerts 
throughout New York State, with Cala- 
anto’s Band. She was special soloist 
st summer at Congress Park, Saratoga 
rings, N. Y. Esther Johnson, soprano 
vloist at the Swedish Lutheran Church 
i Branford, Conn., was soloist for the 
fusical Art Club of that town, Feb. 15, 
ind soloist at the annual concert at the 
Hotel Garde in New Haven, Conn., Dec. 
1. Martha Bartelmy, lyric soprano, 
ras soloist at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church of Bayonne, N. J., Feb. 14. Jean 
forrest, coloratura soprano, gave a re- 
oo he success at Glendova, Cal., 
eb. 15, 

Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, is soloist at 
‘. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
fay Hanly, mezzo-soprano, was soloist 
na recent performance of Gaul’s can- 
uta, “Ruth,” at St. Bartholomew’s. 
lillian Lewen, dramatic soprano, gave a 
wng recital for the N. Y. Board of 
Iducation, March 10. Sybil Swick, con- 
mtralto soloist, at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
gave a recital with success at Lockport, 
-Y., March 7. Miss Hirsch, dramatic 
“oprano, was soloist for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary concert of Oddfellows at the 
Hotel Astor, March 6. Esther Hirsch- 
erg, contralto, made a recital appear- 
ance in Providence, R. I., Feb. 15. Mau- 
mes La Vove, Russian baritone, gave a 
puccessful program in Jersey City, N. J., 
an, 24, for the Board of Education. 
Mdred Fischer, soprano, is appearing 
8 soloist with Margaret Anglin. 
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HEAR HAYWOOD ARTIST-PUPILS 


a. and Mrs. Thomas Fuson, artist- 
mm of Frederick H. Haywood, gave a 
Petra Joint recital in the Straus 
ne ti of the Educational Alliance, 
nl i Tuesday evening, March 1. 
renin also participated on Thursday 
sine March 8, in the March enter- 
i os given by the Women’s Aux- 
a, 8 the New York Port and the 
€rican Defense Society. 




















UDIO RECEPTION AT DUDLEY BUCK’S 


“ $3 i 
7 at home” was held at the studios 
bimreoa Mrs. Dudley Buck on the 
re ~ had March 13. Over 200 guests 
. nibeyed. A musical program was 
ee by Katherine Galloway, Mar- 
oh Aatkson, Thomas Conkey and 
With ol: all of whom gave _pleas- 
led to th “ir Singing. John Palmer 

; © Joys of the occasion with 

Morous recitations. 
















THE DAVIDS PRESENT SINGERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David gave an in- 
formal program with their pupils at 
Studio, 402, Carnegie Hall, on Sunday 
afternoon, March 20, before an invited 
audience. The singing was of excellent 
quality, two performers appearing, 
Harry C. Browne, baritone, and a re- 
markable fifteen-year-old coloratura so- 
prano, Priscilla Baynes by name. Mr. 
Browne was heard in Cowen’s “Border 
Ballad,” the Scottish folk-song, “Leezie 
Lindsay” and Fauré’s “The Palms,” and 
displayed a fine voice, excellent diction 
and a_ spirited delivery. Little Miss 
Baynes, though suffering from a cold, 
showed in the waltz from Gounod’s 
“Romeo,” two charming songs by Mrs. 
David, two Liza Lehmann songs and 
Haydn’s “Mermaid Song” that she has 
marked talent and has accomplished a 
great deal in one year of study with Mr. 
David. She comes by her singing nat- 
urally, her father having been a cathe- 
dral singer in England. At the end of 
the program Mr. David sang by request 
Mrs. David’s song, “Revelation.” All 
three of her songs are settings of her 
own poems. Mrs. David played the ac- 
companiments admirably. 





N. Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC STUDENTS 
PLAY OWN WORKS 


A feature at the students’ recital given 
at the New York College of Music re- 
cently was the appearance of students 
of the theory department in numbers of 
their own composition. Herman C. 
Buhler played two two-part fugues, of 
his own, in F Minor and C Major respec- 
tively, for piano. Nils A. Nelson was 
heard in the first movement of his Piano 
Sonata in F Minor. Another first move- 
ment of a Piano Sonata, this in G Ma- 
jor, was presented by its composer, 
Aaron Copeland. Forrest V. Coffin’s 
Theme and Variations in E Flat was 
performed by Joseph Meresco. 

Others who contributed to the pro- 
gram were Alice Degenhardt, pianist; 
Peter Tonescu, violinist; Sarah Cameron, 
contralto; Frieda Leary, violinist; Reba 
Mantell, pianist; Carola Ankerson, vio- 
linist; Hallie Stiles, soprano; Dorothea 
Johnson, violinist, and Charles Paul, 
pianist. 





LECTURES AT ELIZABETH KELSO 
PATTERSON’S SCHOOL 


At the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
School of Singing, on the evening of 
March 22, Mrs. Fletcher Copp spoke on 
her method of teaching music to children. 
Among the pupils of Miss Patterson who 
are making public appearances at pres- 
ent is Annah Hess, who is to sing at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on the 
evening of March 29. Madge Daniels, 
who is the soprano soloist at the Span- 
ish Church of ‘St. Guadalupe, is studying 
with Miss Patterson and preparing a 
recital program for April 7. 





GESCHEIDT PUPILS RE-ENGAGED 


Among pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
New York vocal teacher, who have added 
new engagements to their list, are Fred 
Patton, who has been re-engaged for 
the festival of the New York Oratorio 
Society. He will appear as soloist in 
the Verdi Requiem and Elgar’s “Dream 
of Gerontius.” He and Judson House 
have also been re-engaged for the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Festival and for a tour 
through Nova Scotia, in the course of 
which they will appear at the Halifax 
Festival. Irene Williams has been re- 
engaged for the Springfield (Mass.) 
Festival. 


MATINEE AT BECKER SCHOOL 


A matinée was given by pupils of the 
American Progressive Piano School, 
Gustave L. Becker, director, on March 
13, at his Carnegie Hall studio. A pro- 
gram of piano numbers was offered with 
success by Estelle Purlitch, Jeanette 
Milstein, Mildred Weiss, Frances Green- 
berg, Master Saul Jacobs, Hazel Essher 
and Ruth Sexton. Others who appeared 
were Mirian Ginsberg, Helen Tracy and 
Dorothea Fickerman. 








APPEARANCES FOR STILLMAN PUPIL 


An artist-pupil of Louis Stillman, 
Rita Maginot, pianist, made a good im- 
pression in her recent appearance in 
recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
The evening following this appearance, 
she played five numbers at a Globe con- 


March 22 she played at the meeting of 
the Theater Club at the Hotel Astor. 
At the Astor again, but this time in the 
ballroom, in a benefit program given by 
the Masons of the Fifth District, Miss 
Maginot will be heard on the evening 
of March 28. The following day brings 
her a noon-time appearance at the Pratt 
{nstitute of Art in Brooklyn. 

At her Wanamaker concert, she was 
successful in works of Beethoven, Bach, 
Brahms, MacDowell, Chopin, Rouel, 
Mana-Zucca, Liszt and Moszkowski. 





RECITAL AT DOYLE STUDIO 


Two pupils of Mary Ursula Doyle, 
teacher of voice and piano, were pre- 
sented in joint recital at Miss Doyle’s 
studio in Carnegie Hall _ recently. 
Monica Broadhurst, contralto, was 
heard to advantage in songs by Rog- 
ers, Franz, Burleigh, Harrison and Mas- 
senet, besides an aria from Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda” and “Annie Laurie.” 
Ina Gromes-Harrington, pianist, con- 
tributed the Ninth Sonata of Mozart 
and the Chopin Nocturne, Op. 55, 
No. 1, to an _ interesting program. 
Miss Broadhurst is a member of the 
choir of the Church of the Incarnation. 
The two young artists have been en- 
gaged to give the same numbers at Far 
Rockaway under the auspices of the 
Women’s Club. 


KITCHELL PUPILS ACTIVE 


A pupil of Charles Kitchell, Marie 
Bashian, soprano, had the assistance 
of Mrs. Alma Kitchell at the piano in 
her recent costume recital of folk-songs 
for the Community Service League at 
the Arlington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Another of Mr. Kitchell’s 
pupils who was recently heard to ad- 
vantage is Olga Sternberg, soprano, who 
was presented in a program of songs 
at a studio tea-musicale. Mrs. Kitchell 
was again the accompanist. 


MORRILL PUPILS SING IN NEWARK 


Pupils of Laura E. Morrill, the New 
York voice teacher, were cordially re- 
ceived in Newark, N. J., on March 10, 
when they appeared before the Woman’s 
Club. Those heard were Sarah Ed- 
wards, contralto, and Florence McCul- 
lough, lyric soprano. 











Zoellner Quartet Pays Annual Visit to 
Sinsinawa, Mich. 


SINSINAWA, WIs., March 19.—The 
Zoellner String Quartet gave its annual 
program on the evening of March 5, 
playing numbers by Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Glazounoff, Liadoff and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff with its accustomed ex- 
cellence of ensemble. Since the forma- 
tion of this organization it has not 
missed a year in bringing pleasure to 
Sinsinawa, coming under the auspices 
of the Saint Clara College. 





Ada Tyrone and Harcourt Farmer Ap- 
pear with Montreal’s Apollo Glee Club 


MONTREAL, CAN., March 16.—Ada 
Tyrone and Harcourt Farmer were the 
assisting artists at the annual concert 
of the Apollo Glee Club on March 14. 
George M. Brewer was accompanist. 
Miss Tyrone instantly established her- 
self as a firm favorite and Mr. Farmer’s 
interpretations from Shakespeare 
brought him an ovation. The proceeds 
from the concert go to the University 
Settlement of Montreal. 
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In (hicago Studior| 


Chicago, March 19. 
HEN®Y McRAE has been appointed 
soloist at the Bowen M. E. Church. 
Louise Steele sang at a musicale at 
Winnetka and before the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Woman’s Club, Lincoln. Both are pupils 
of the Chicago Musical College. 

Felix Krembs is being featured as 
leading man in ‘Woman to Woman,” now 
running at one of the local theaters; 
Manilla Powers is with “Mecca” at the 
Auditorium, and Carol Rasmussen, 
known on the stage as “Carol Ray,” 
is in “The Mirage.” Miss Rasmussen 
was the winner of the gold medal in 
the school of expression contest last 
season. They are also from the Chicago 
Musical College. 

Charpentier’s “Louise” was presented 
by pupls in the department of opera of 
the Musical College in Ziegfeld Theater 
Saturday morning. Acts II, III and IV 
were given with the following: Olga 
Gates, Edith Crawford, Calvin Talbot, 
Kennard Barradell, Mary Fornes, Lu- 
cille Howard, Margaret Gregg, Esther 
Thiselton, Aline Stosberg, Dorothy 
Davis, Edna Hall, Suzanne Woodward, 
Dorothy Dodge, Gladys Sandhagen, 
Edith Blaoser, Helen Gordon, Ruth H. 
Kuschler, Evelyn Martha, Zita Norfell, 
Gloria Blakiston, Yvonne Chabut, Anna 
Harrison, Gertrude Lewis, Esther Mac- 
Kennan, Lillian Patz and Lillian Winter. 

Elmira Gellenback, from the studios 
of Whitney Tew, presented a program 
of contralto and coloratura numbers 
Friday afternoon. Miss Gellenback 
sang among other compositions the 
“Caro Nome” aria; “Farewell Ye Hills,” 
by Tchaikovsky in the contralto key; 
and the soprano aria from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute.” 

Manilla Powers, formerly artist-pupil 
of Karleton Hackett (head of the voice 
department of the American Conserva- 
tory), is filling an engagement with the 
“Mecca” company in New York City, 
and Eugene Christie, tenor, an artist- 
pupil of the same teacher, has received 
a two months’ engagement to sing at 
the Riviera, Tivoli and other theaters 
of that circuit. M. A. M. 











Artists Present Two-Piano 


Program 


CHICAGO, March 19.—Mae Doelling 
and Cleveland Bohnet, both Chicagoans, 
appeared at Kimball Hall, March 15, in 
a recital of music for two-pianos. With 
the exception of the Mozart Sonata in 
D, an almost invariable item in two- 
piano recitals, the program was new, 
consisting of works by Schumann, See- 
boeck, Sears, Kaun, Chaminade, Aren- 
sky and Saint-Saéns. Encores, under 
the circumstances, were out of the ques- 
tion, but there was applause enough to 
warrant them. E. C. M. 


Chicago 





Chicago Soprano in Recital Before Ath- 
letic Club 


CuHIcaGo, March 19.—Virginia Van 
Riper, soprano, achieved a success when 
she sang at the Sunday afternoon musi- 
cale of the Chicago Athletic Club re- 
cently. Appearing in a miscellaneous 
program she was warmly received by 
the audience. 








PASSED AWAY 


Carlo Alberto Ciaparelli 


Word was received last week from 
Rome by Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, 
soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
and now a prominent voice teacher in 
New York, of the death in that city of 
her father, the Chevalier Carlo Alberto 
Ciaparelli. Mr. Ciaparelli, who was 
born in Novara, sixty-nine years ago, 
was a prominent civil engineer and was 
for more than thirty years inspector 
under thé Minister of Public Works in 
Rome. Death was due to arterio- 
sclerosis. Mr. Ciaparelli is survived by 
his wife, who was Caterina Piazza, and 
three daughters, Matilda, who before her 
marriage to Signor Marcone, was a 
prominent mezzo-soprano and pianist; 
Vittorina, who is professor of history and 
literature at the Normal School in Rome, 
and Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora, who is the 
wife of Gianni Viafora, MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’s cartoonist. 








Albert Friedenthal 


BERLIN, March 1.—Albert Frieden- 
thal, pianist, died in Batavia, Dutch 
East Indies, on Jan. 17. Mr. Frieden- 
thal was born at Bromberg on Sept. 25, 
1862, and studied with W. Steinbrunn 
and his wife, and later with Kullak. He 
made his first tour in 1882 and was 
heard in Europe and all over the Orient. 
He published several works on Folk- 
Song, of which he had made an exhaus- 
tive study in all parts of the world. 





James Henry Rattigan 


Boston, March 23.—James Henry 
Rattigan, oratorio and concert singer, 
died at his home on March 20, after a 
brief illness of pneumonia. Mr. Ratti- 
gan had recently been appointed con- 
ductor of the Cathedral choir by 
Cardinal O’Connell. 





Harry D. Low 


MrT. VERNON, N. Y., March 21.— 
Harry D. Low, for many years connected 
with the firm of Steinway & Sons, died 
at his home here last week after an ill- 
ness of a week. Death was due to 
pneumonia. He is survived by his wife 
and four children. F. E. K. 
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PAVLOWA RADIANT 
IN FAREWELL WEEK 


“Giselle” and Other Favorites 
Revived at Manhattan 
Opera House 


Anna Pavlowa danced her “au revoir” 
to the United States at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Saturday night, March 
19. The overwhelming demonstration of 
a crowded audience came as the fitting 
climax of a tour that carried her from 
coast to coast, from New York to San 
Francisco and back again. In spite of 
wearing experiences she returned as if 
borne in upon the first breeze of spring, 
and danced lightly as a shadow in the 


flood of a stage moon, moved as thistle- 
down in the glare of a calcium sun. 
Pavlowa was Pavlowa} 

No feature of the farewell week was 
hailed with more delight than “Giselle,” 
Adolphe Adam’s two-act ballet. This 
was revived on Tuesday night and re- 
peated on Friday. The story of the 
broken-hearted girl and the lover lured 
to his death by the Wilis has been the 


r menbect, of several works, literary and 
' mus . Heine’s version of the legend 





f 


8 
« 


was Gautier’s inspiration when he wrote 
the tale that attracted the Parisian com- 
poser. Loder worked on similar ma- 
terial in his opera, “The Wilis or the 
Night Dancers,” and so did Puccini in 
“Le Villi.” But surely the story was 
never told with more poetry than by 


=. Pavlowa. 





“Giselle, ou Les Wilis” was once the 
favorite ballet of Carlotta Grisi. In 
these later days Pavlowa has made the 


, work her own by virtue of her consum- 


mate art—an art of mime, of twinkling 
toes and graceful movement. Last week 
she danced again the part of the peas- 
ant maid with that skill and charm and 
exquisite sense of the poetic that have 
made her so famous. It was a dazzling, 
brilliant performance, one that gripped 


? and swayed the great audience that wit- 


an { 


nessed it. The conventional paces of the 
ballet were transformed by her art, and 
everything seemed fresh and new. Vo- 
linine as the lover gave her admirable 
aid, and Mlle. Stuart tripped, with dain- 
tiness and appealing grace, the steps of 
the ghostly Wili queen. 

Pavlowa opened the week in “Flora’s 
Awakening,” the mythological ballet ar- 
ranged by Ivan Clustine. Mlle. Butsova 
and the American star of the company, 
Stowitts, shone in the Egyptian Ballet 
on Monday and Thursday evenings. Ad- 
mirers of Pavlowa were given further 
opportunities of seeing her in “The 
Fairy Doll,” the toy-shop episode, re- 
vived the previous week. This was the 
chief item in the farewell program on 
Saturday night. It was also given on 
Thursday. Mlle. Stuart, Barte and 


San Francisco Still in Suspense 
About Future of Symphony 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 21. 
—No definite statement has yet 
been forthcoming concerning the 
future of the Symphony Orches- 
tra Association. Music lovers are 
still in doubt as to whether the 
concerts will be continued next 
season or whether the financial 
position, detailed in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week, will force a 
of activities. John 


suspension 
Dempster McKee, president of the 
association, has promised to make 


an announcement this week. 
Alfred Hertz, conductor, Mrs. 
Hertz and A. W. Widenham, busi- 
ness manager of the association, 
went to Los Angeles to attend the 
final concert of the Philharmonic 
forces under Walter Henry Roth- 
well. Mr. and Mrs. Hertz will 
proceed to New York early in 
April, and will sail thence for 
Europe. M. H. 





others danced to music of Schubert in 
“The Enchanted Lake” on Wednesday 
evening, and Pavlowa followed this in 
“Chopiniana,” the delightful set pre- 
sented in a romantic, moonlit garden. 
The new Mexican suite, the success of 
which drew telegraphic congratulations 
from President Obregon, was repeated 
at the Wednesday matinée and on Sat- 
urday night. No Pavlowa week would 
be complete without “Amarilla.” She 
reserved it for the final matinée on Sat- 
urday. “Snowflakes” was repeated on 
Wednesday afternoon, and the “Thais” 
ballet figured in the same program. 

When it came to the divertissements, 
the fare was rich and varied. All these 
minor dance items were thoroughly en- 
joyable, and several of them took on 
major importance because of the art 
with which they were presented. First, 
of course, was the Gavotte Pavlowa, 
with Alexandre Volinine, a very gallant 
exquisite, lending aid to that dainty, 
ever adorable lady in the chrome direc- 
toire gown and _ wpoke-bonnet. There 
were nights when it seemed that Pav- 
lowa would hold up her own show, so 
strenuously did the audience apply them- 
selves to applause. Volinine was admir- 
able as ever, a suitable partner for the 
star. On Saturday night he was to have 
danced in a new polka number, but a 
freakish bit of bad luck resulted in a 
strained tendon early in the evening, 
and he had to leave Pavlowa to present 
her polka alone. She did it to the piano 
accompaniment of Mme. de Markhoff, 
the Russian composer. 

Another item which won much favor 
during the week was the Russian Dance, 
in which Stepanoff joined with the fa- 
mous leader of the company. That 
amazing person, Stepanoff, while on tour 
seems to have added more _ intricate 
steps to his astounding exhibition of 
dance gymnastics. Stowitts, a picture 
of manly physique, had his share of the 
limelight during the week. Several 
times he was associated with that beau- 
tiful young dancer, Mlle. Stuart, in a 
classic Pastorale, one of the outstand- 
ing divertissements. Then, the Ameri- 
can was seen again in his wild Brigand 
Dance. Volinine contributed solo 
dances, and of course Pavlowa’s “Swan” 
came in for attention. The Holland 
Dance of Mile. Courtney and Vajinsky, 
and the Scene Dansante of Mlle. But- 
sova and Vestoff were other popular 
numbers. The Syrian and Greek dances 
were also given again. Theodore Stier 
conducted the orchestra throughout the 
week. 
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Coloratura in Fine Voice, Gives Concert 
in Hippodrome 


As many persons as the Hippodrome, 
including some 500 on the stage, could 
hold applauded Amelita Galli-Curci last 


Sunday night in a program of songs and 
familiar operatic arias. The coloratura 
was in good voice, spinning out long 
phrases with velvety smoothness and 
trilling on notes at a dizzy altitude. 
Her singing was pleasurably true to 
pitch. The program ranged from old 
English and Italian airs to songs of 
modern French and a group in English 
and also included “Hymne au Soleil” 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or,” 
which was rapturously applauded. 

The French songs were Debussy’s 
“Romance” and Fourdrain’s “Carneval” 
and “Madrigal,” and served to reveal the 
gifts of the singer in a field widely re- 
moved from that in which her admirers 
generally hear here. Her’ English 
songs were also well received, especially 
“My Shadow” by her husband-accompan- 
ist, Homer Samuels, who shared in the 
attention of the audience. There were 
extras in abundance, and notable among 
them James Francis Cooke’s “Ol’ 
Car’lina.” The arias, which were among 
her happiest numbers, were from 
Bizet’s “The Pearl Fishers” and the 
“Shadow Song” from  Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah.” Manuel Berenguer played 
the flute obbligato in the last named 
song and added two solos by Widor. Ex- 
pert accompaniments were provided by 
Mr. Samuels. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 59°34,eGeR geet 
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Organization the Secret of 


Successful Managing, Says Mills 


President of Local Managers’ 
Association Tells of His 
Work — Directing a Con- 
servatory and an Opera 
Company 


OOKING and handling grand opera 
tours, operating concert courses in 
more than a haif-dozen important cities 
and directing a flourishing conservatory 
of music, would seem to be the work of 
several individuals, yet all this is being 
accomplished by one person, Bradford 
Mills of Toledo, or more specifically To- 
ledo and New York, for Mr. Mills has an 
office in New York and spends consider- 
able time in the city. 
Mr. Mills is himself a musician and for 
many years was active in the musical 


profession. Probably no _ so-called 
“local” manager has a wider acquaint- 
ance among the concert managers of the 
country than Mr. Mills, nor is any man- 
ager more cénversant with local concert 
conditions throughout the country. He 
was twice elected president of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association, 
which position he now holds, and his 
travels in connection with various oper- 
atic enterprises have taken him to every 
city of consequence from coast to coast. 
For two seasons Mr. Mills was asso- 
ciated with Fortune Gallo, having or- 
ganized and been co-partrer with Gallo 
in the English Opera Company. He is 
now booking and tour manager of the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company, which he 
piloted on its tour to the coast last fall, 
and is again laying plans for the second 
transcontinental tour of Mr. Scotti’s song 
birds. 

“How do you do it?” was the question 
put to Mr. Mills. 

“It is simply a matter of organization. 
Naturally I could not accomplish all 
these things were I to do everything my- 
self. I have an organization and while 
not a large one, I have found the right 
persons for the right place in each of 
my activities. For example, my school 
interests are cared for by my school or- 
ganization. The school has been estab- 
lished over twenty years. I spent many 
years of hard work building up an insti- 
tution which now has an annual enrol- 
ment of between five and six hundred 
students. It is managed wholly by an 
organization which has been developed 
within itself. Many of our teachers 
have been with the school for ten or 
twelve years. I simply outline the gen- 
eral policies and others carry them out. 

“In our concert business I have sev- 
eral competent assistants whose activi- 
ties are centered in this work. Some of 
our courses we handle independentely, 
but in the majority of instances we 
work in conjunction with a local club, 
furnishing the artists and attractions 
and outlining and assisting in the pro- 
motion. As a rule these concert courses 
are underwritten by local business men. 
During the past few years we have never 
had an assessment of our guarantors. 
Through handling of so many towns and 
naturally buying so many dates of art- 
ists we are able at times to secure a 
great saving in fees. We always: give 
a local club the benefit of any saving, 
depending upon our promotion fee and a 
share in the profits of the series for our 
compensation.” 


Bradford Mills, President 
tional 
tion 


In outlining his plans for 
season, Mr. Mills said: 





of th ‘ 
Concert Managers’ fae 


the coming 


“We are planning 


to take on a number of the smaller Cities 


in our territory next season. 


ations have been largely 


Our oper- 
confined to 


Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. In these 


States we have had courses in 


Toledo, 


Indianapolis, Muncie, Ft. Wayne, South 


Bend and Louisville. There 
many towns in the territory 


are a great 
of fifteen to 


twenty thousand population which are 
beginning to want high grade musical 


attractions. Many of these 


towns have 


live commercial clubs and chambers of 
commerce, like the larger cities, and they 
are keen for developing the aesthetic 


interest 


in their communities. 


While 


naturally they can not afford the highest 
priced artists, they can handle musical 


courses which afford more 
pleasure than the Lyceum 


profit and 
attractions 


upon which they have had to depend in 


the past for their music.” 
_ In reply to a question as 
it was true that he intended 


to whether 
opening an 


office in New York for handling artists 


he said, “No, I have no desi 


re or inten- 


tion of ever entering the field of artists’ 


management. I prefer to 
lance, and to buy artists i 
market. I enjoy the fascina 
moting concerts and thus 
rectly with the public.” 





be a free 
n the open 
tion of pro- 
dealing di- 
P. A. 


Philadelphia Symphony Drops Wilming- 
ton from Itinerary; Other Cities 


May Be Cut 


[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 


21.—It was 


announced tonight at the close of the six- 
teenth season of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony, that the orchestra would discon- 
tinue its visits to Wilmington. Arthur 
Judson, manager, stated that the ex- 
penses were too high, and that the or- 
chestra could play more profitably in 


Philadelphia. 


The local orchestra com- 


mittee was dazed by the sudden break. 
Mr. Judson added that there could be 


no reconsideration. The 


orchestra 


might have to eliminate other citiet 


——_e 
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by 
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BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Pianos and Player 
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WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, 
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